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IN 



HENßICUM PEINCIPEI WALLIiE 



ELOGIUM FRANCISCI BACONI. 



PREFACE. 



This notice of the character of Prince Henry was 
first printed by Birch in his edition of Bacon's works, 
1763, &om a manuscript in the Harleian CoUection 
(1893, fo. 75.) ; the only copy I have met with. It 
is written in a hand of the time ; I think in that of 
one of Bacon's own people. At any rate there can 
be no donbt as to the authorship: it bears all the 
marks of Bacon's style ; of which it is one of the 
best spedmens. Birch conjectured that it was in- 
tended to be sent to De Thou for use in his his- 
tory, as the memorial of Elizabeth had been. This 
is very probable. But I am not aware that anything 
is known abont it, beyond what it carries on its face. 
Neither does it seem to require any explanation or 
illustration ; imless it be worth while to say that the 
romonr mentioned in the last sentenee — the rumour 
that Prince Henry died by poison — was revived dur- 
ing the trial of the murderers of Sir Thomas Over- 
bniy, and obtained for a while an importance which 
it did not deserve, from some dark words prematurely 
dropped by Sir Edward Coke. It seems that Frank- 
lin, the apothecary who was concömed in the poison- 
ing of Overbnry, finding himself condemned to death, 
began to talk of certain dreadfiil disclosures which he 
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could make if he liked ; how more were to be poisoned 
than were yet known ; how the Earl and Countess of 
Somerset had the most aspiring minds that ever were 
heard of ; how the Earl never loved the Prince nor 
the Lady EHzabeth; how stränge it was that the 
King kept an outlandish physician about his person 
and the person of the Prince deceased; "thereon" 
he Said " Keth a long tale ; " how he knew things 
he was ashamed to speak of ; and lastly (to come to 
the point) how "he could make one discovery that 
should deserve his Ufe : " with other things of the 
same kind — devices of a condemned man to put off 
the day of his hanging. On the strength of these 
hints, and (stränge to say) before he had made ftuv 
ther inquiry, Coke gave out a mysterious intimation 
in open court of iniquities not yet brought to light, 
"which he knew of;" and even added a direct allu- 
sion to the death of the Prince, as a mystery con- 
ceming which " he knew somewhat." Hearing such 
things from the oracle on the Bench, the people natu- 
rally looked for the revelation of some new horror; 
and when nothing came, they as naturally supposed 
that it had been for some mysterious reason hushed 
up, and so betook themselves to stränge conjectures, 
which begot a brood of stränge rumours. But I be- 
lieve the whole truth is that when Franklin's dis- 
closures came to be investigated, it was found (as 
might have been expected) that there was nothing 
in them. Several examinations may be seen in the 
State Paper OflSce, taken down in Coke's own band, 
evidently suggested by the information of Franklin, 
and aiming to elicit evidence in corroboration of it ; 
but they come to nothing whatever, beyond a few 
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vague ramours and old wives' stories. These papers 
sufficiently explain the only thing connected with 
Piince Henry's death which ever required explana- 
tion, — namely what it was that Coke " knew " about 
it. What he said was quite enough to account for all 
the rest. 



IN 



HENBICUM PEINCIPEM WAIÄIM 



ELOGIUM FRANCISCI BACONi; 



Henricus primogenitus regis magnae Britannise, 
princeps Wallise, antea spe beatus, nunc memoria 
jfelix, diem sumn obiit 6.° Nov. anno 1612. Is mag- 
no totius regni luctu et desiderio extinctus est, utpote 
adolescens, qui animos hominum nee ofFendisset nee 
satiasset. Excitaverat autem propter bonam indolem 
multiplices apud plurimos omnimn ordinum spes, nee 
ob brevitatem vitae firustraverat. Hlud inprimis ac- 
cessit, quod in causa religionis firmus vulgo habebatur ; 
prudentioribus quoque hoc animo penitus insederat, 
adversus insidias conjurationum (cui malo aetas nostra 
vix remedium repperit) patri eum instar praesidii et 
scuti fidsse; adeo ut et religionis et regis apud popu- 
lum amor in eum redundaret, et in aestimationem jao- 
turse merito annumeraretur. 

Erat corpore validus et erectus, staturä mediocri, 
decorä membrorum compage, incessu regio, facie ob- 
longä et in maciem inclinante, habitu plenior, vultu 
composito, oculoi:um motu raagis sedato quam forti. 

1 Harl. MSS. 1^8, fo. 75. 
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Inerant quoque et m fronte severitatis Signa, et in ore 
nonnihil festus. Sed tarnen si quis ultra exteriora illa 
penetraverat, et eum obsequio debito et sermone tem- 
pestivo deliniverat, utebatur eo benigne et facili, ut 
aUus longe videretur colloquio quam aspectu ; talisque 
prorsus erat qui faman sui facile excitatet moribus 
dissimilem. Laudis et gloriae ftdt proculdubio appe- 
tens, et ad omnem speciem boni et auram decoris com- 
movebatur ; quod adolescenti pro virtutibus est. Nam 
et arma ei in honore erant ac viri müitares ; quin et 
ipse quiddam bellicum spirabat ; et magnificentiae ope- 
rum (licet pecunise alioquin satis parcus) deditus erat ; 
amator insuper antiquitatis et artium ; literis quoque 
plus honoris attribuit quam temporis. In moribus ejus 
nihil laudandum magis fuit, quam quod in omni genere 
officiorum probe institutus videbatur et congruus. Fil- 
ius regi patri mire obsequens, etiam reginam multo 
cultu demerebat, erga fratrem indulgens ; sororem vero 
unice amabat, quam etiam ore (quantum potuit virilis 
forma ad eximiam virginalem ptJchritudinem collata) 
referebat. Etiam magistri et educatores pueritise ejus 
(quod raro fieri solet) magna in gratia apud eum man- 
serant ; sermone * vero obsequii idem exactor et me- 
mor; denique in quotidiano vitae genere, et assigna- 
tione horarum ad singula vitae munia, magis quam pro 
aetate constans atque ordinatus. Affectus ei inerant non 
nimium vehementes, et potius aequales quam magni. 
Etenim de rebus amatoriis mirum in illa aetate silen- 
tium, ut prorsus lubricum illud adolescentiae suae tem- 
pus in tanta fortuna et valetudine satis prospera absque 
aliquä insigni notä amorum transigeret. Nemo repe- 
riebatur in aulä ejus apud eum praepotens, aut in ani- 

" - w 1 semwnem in -MS. 
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mo ejus vaUdus ; quin et studia ipsa quibus capiebatur 
maxime, potius tempora patiebantur quam excessus, et 
magis repetita erant per vices, quam quod extaret ali- 
quod unum quod reliqua superaret et compesceret ; sive 
ea moderatio fuit, sive in natura non admodum prae- 
coci, sed lente ^ maturescente, non cemebantur adhuc 
quaö prsevaKtura erant. Ingenio certe pollebat, erat- 
que et curiosus satis et capax ; sed sermone tardior et 
tanquam impeditus ; et tamen si quis diligenter obser 
vaverat ea quae ab eo proferebantur, sive quaestionis vim 
obtinebant sive sententiae, ad rem omnino erant, et 
captum non vulgarem arguebant ; ut in illa loquendi 
tarditate et raritate, Judicium ejus magis suspensum 
videretur et anxium, quam infirmum aut hebes. Inte- 
rim audiendi miris modis patiens, etiam in negotiis quae 
in longitudinem porrigebantur, idque cum attentione et 
sine taediö ; ut raro animo peregrinaretur, aut fessa 
mente aliud ageret, sed ad ea quae dicebantuc aut age- 
bantur animum adverteret atque applicaret ; quod mag- 
nam ei (si vita suppetiisset) prudentiam spondebat. 
Certe in illius principis natura plurima erant obscura, 
neque judicio cujuspiam patefacienda, sed tempore, 
quod ei praereptum est; attamen quae apparebant op- 
tima erant, quod famae satis est. Mortuus est aetatis 
anno decimo nono, ex febre contumaci, quae ubique a 
magnis et (insulanis) fere insolitis siccitatibus ac fervo- 
ribus orta, per aestatem populariter grassabatur, sed 
raro fimere ; dein sub autumnum erat facta lethalior. 
Addidit fiima, atrocior (ut ille ait) erga dominantium 
exitus, suspicionem veneni. Sed cum nulla ejus rei 
extarent indicia, praesertim in ventriculo, quod prae- 
cipue a veneno pati solet, is sermo cito evanuit. 

1 lentö in MS. 

VOl* XTI. 2 



MEMORIAL 



OF 



lEMT PßlNCE OF WALES. 



Henry, eldest son of the King of Great Britain, 
late of blessed hope, now of happy memory, died on 
the 6th of November, 1612. He died to the great 
grief and regret of the whole kingdom, as being a 
youth who had neither ofFended men's minds nor sati- 
ated them. The goodness of his disposition had awa- 
kened manifold hopes among numbers of all ranks, nor 
had he lived long enough to disappoint them. More- 
over, as among the people generaUy he had the repu- 
tation of being firm in the cause of religion ; so the 
wiser sort were deeply impressed with the feeling that 
he had been to his father as a gaard and shield against 
the machinations of conspirators, — a mischief for 
which our age has hardly found a remedy ; so that 
the love of the people both for religion and for the 
King overflowed upon him, and was rightly taken into 
account in estimating his loss. 

In body he was strong and erect, of middle height, 
his limbs gracefully put together, his gait kinglike, his 
&CQ long and somewhat lean, his habit rather füll, his 
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countenance composed, and the motion of his eyes 
rather sedate than powerful. His forehead bore marks 
of severity, his mouth had a touch of pride. And 
yet when one penetrated beyond those outworks, and 
soothed him with due attention and seasonable dis- 
course, one found him gentle and easy to deal with; 
so that he seemed quite another man in conversation 
than his aspect promised ; and altogether he was one 
who might easily get himself a reputation at variance 
with his manners. Of praise and glory he was doubt- 
less covetous ; and was stirred with every show of good 
and every breath of honom*: which in a young man 
goes for virtues. For both arms and military men 
were in honour with him ; nor was he himself with- 
out something of a warlike spirit ; he was given also 
to magnificence of works, though otherwise frugal 
enough of money ; he was fond of antiquity and arts : 
and a favom-er of leaming, though rather in the hon- 
our he paid it than the time he spent upon it. In his 
morals there was nothing more to be praised than that 
in every kind of duty he seemed to be well trained and 
conformable. He was a wonderfiilly obedient son to 
the King his father, very attentive also to the Queen, 
kind to his brother ; but his sister he especially loved ; 
whom also he resembled in countenance, as far as a 
man's face can be compared with that of a very beauti- 
ful girl. The masters and tutors of his youth also 
(which rarely happens) continued in great fiivour with 
him. In discourse, as he exacted respect from others, 
so he observed it himself. And finally in his daily 
way of life, and the assignation of several hours for 
its several duties, he was constant and regulär above 
the habit of his years. His passions were not over 
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vehement, and rather equable than great. For of love 
matters there was wonderfiilly little talk, considering 
his age : insomnch that he passed that extremely slip- 
pery time of his early manhood, in so great a fortune 
and in very good health, without being particularly 
noted for any aflairs of that kind. There was no one 
in his court that had great power with him, or that 
possessed a strong hold on his mind. The very pur- 
suits in which he took most delight had rather their 
times than their excesses ; and were repeated each in 
its tum, rather than some one allowed to take the lead 
and overrule the rest ; whether that were moderation 
and self-restraint, or that in a natnre not very preco- 
cious, bnt jipening slowly, it did not yet appear which 
would ultimately prevail. In understanding he was 
certainly strong, and did not want either curiosity or 
capacity. Bnt in speech he was somewhat slow, and 
as it were embarrassed ; and yet if yon observed dili- 
gently the things he said, whether in asking questions 
or expressing opinions, they were ever to the point, 
and argued no ordinary capacity ; so that his slow and 
seldom speaking seemed to come rather from suspense 
and solicitude than weakness or dulness of judgment. 
In the meantime he was a wonderfiilly patient listener, 
even in affairs which grew to length, and that atten- 
tively, and without growing weary ; so that he seldom 
let his thoughts wander or his mind lose its power of 
attention, but kept it still fixed and applied to that 
which was saying or doing: a habit which promised 
great wisdom in him if he had lived. Many points 
there were indeed in this prince's nature which were 
obscure, and could not be discovered by any man's 
judgment, but only by time, which was not allowed 
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him. Those however which appeared were excellent ; 
which is enough for fame. He died in the nineteenth 
year of his age of a malignant fever, which — spring- 
ing from the great heats and droughts, greater than 
islanders are accustomed to, — was very general among 
the people during the summer, though few died of it ; 
but became towards autumn more ßital. Rumour, 
ever more mah'gnant (as Tacitus says) upon the deaths 
of princes, suggested poison. But as no Symptoms of 
such a thing appeared, especially in the stomach which 
18 commonly most affected by poison, that report soon 
died away. 



IMAGINES CrVILES 



JUm CJSAEIS ET AÜGUSTI CJSAMS. 



PREPACE. 



Of the two following pieces all I know is that Dr. 
Rawley says he found them among Bacon's papers, 
and understanding that they were praised by men of 
great reputation (a laudatissimis viris collaudatas) 
printed them together with the last among the OpuB- 
cula Posihuma in 1658, and inserted English transla- 
tions of them in the second edition of the Resuscitatio 
in 1661. 

The character of Julius Caesar is apparently fin- 
ished. With that of Augustus Bacon does not seem 
to have proceeded beyond the opening paragraph ; 
thongh Dr. Rawley has printed it as if it were com- 
plete ; nor has any one, so ßir as I know, observed 
that it is only a fragment. In other respects they 
teil their own story, and do not appear to require any 
iurther explanation. 



IMAGO CIVILIS JULII C^SARIS. 



Julius C^ssab a principio fortuna exercita usus est, 
quod ei in bonum vertit ; hoc enim illi fastum detraxit, 
nervös intendit. Animus ei inerat studio et afiectu 
turbidus, judicio et inteUectu admodum serenus : hoc- 
que indieat facilis illa sui explicatio, tum in rebus 
gerendis, tum in sermone. Nemo enim aut celerius 
decemebat aut magis perspicue loquebatur: nil im- 
peditum, nil involutum quis notaret. Voluntate autem 
et appetitu is erat, qui nimquam partis aequiescebat, 
sed ad ulteriora semper tendebat: ita tamen ut non 
immaturo fasddio, sed legitimis spatiis, transitus actio- 
num gubemaret : semper enim perfectissimas clausulas 
actionibus imponebat. Itaque ille, qui post tot victo- 
nas et tantam partam securitatem, reliquias belli civilis 
in Hispania non contempsit, sed praesens subegit, post 
extremum illud demum bellum civile confectum et 
omnia undique pacata, expeditionem in Parthos con- 
tinuo moliebatur. Erat proculdubio summa animi mag- 
nitudine, sed ea, quae magis amplitudinem propriam 
quam merita in commune spiraret. Prorsus enim 
omnia ad se referebat, atque ipse sibi erat fidissimum 
omnium actionum suarum centrum : quod maximam 
ei et perpetuam fere felicitatem peperit. Non enim 
patria, non religio, non ofBcia, non necessitudines, non 
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amicitiaB, destinata ejus remorabantur, vel in ordinem 
redigebant. Nee magnopere versus in aetemitatem 
erat ; ut qui nee statum rerum stabiliret, nee quicquam 
egregium, vel mole vel instituto, ftuidaret vel conderet ; 
sed veluti ad se cuncta retulit. Sic etiam ad sua tem- 
pora cogitationum fines recepit. Nominis tantum celeb- 
ritate frui voluit, quod etiam sua id nonnihil interesse 
putaret. Ac in propriis eerte votis, magis potentiaB 
quam dignitati studebat ; dignitatem enim et famam 
non propter se, sed ut instrumenta potentiae, colebat. 
Itaque veluti naturali impetu, non morata aliqua disci- 
plina ductus, rerum potiri volebat; iisque magis uti 
quam dignus videri : quod ei apud populum, eui nulla 
inerat dignitas, gratiosum erat ; apud nobiles et pro- 
ceres, qui et suam dignitatem retinere volebant, id 
obtinuit nomen, ut cupidus et audax videretur. Neque 
multum sane a vero aberrarunt, cum natura audacissi- 
mus esset, nee verecundiam unquam, nisi ex composito, 
indueret. Atque nihilo secius ita ista efBcta erat auda- 
eia, ut eum nee temeritatis argueret, nee fastidio homi- 
nes enecaret, nee naturam ejus suspeetam faceret ; sed 
ex morum simplicitate quadam et fiducia, ac nobilitate 
generis, ortum habuisse putaretur. Atque in caeteris 
quoque rebus omnibus id obtinuit, ut minime callidus 
aut veterator haberetur, sed apertus et verax. Cum- 
que summus simulationis et dissimulationis artifex esset, 
totusque ex artibus compositus, ut nihil naturae suae 
reliquum esset, nisi quod ars probavisset ; tarnen nil ar- 
tificii, nil afFectationis appareret, sed natura et ingenio 
suo frui, eaque sequi existimaretur. Neque tarnen 
minoribus et vilioribus artifieiis et cautelis omnino ob- 
noxius erat, quibus homines rerum imperiti et qui non 
joropriis viribus sed alienis facultatibus subnixi, ad auc- 
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toritatem suam tuendam nti necesse habent ; ntpote 
qui omnium actionum humanarum peritissimus esset, 
atque cuncta paulo majora ipse per se, non per alios, 
transigeret. Invidiam autem extinguere optime norat ; 
idque vel dignitatis jactura consequi, non alienum a 
rationibus suis duxit ; veramque potentiam amplexus, 
omnem illam inanem speciem et tumidum apparatum 
potentiae aBquo animo per totum fere vitaB cursum 
declinavit et transmisit: donec tandem, sive satiatus 
potentia sive adulationibus corruptus, etiam insignia 
potentiae, nomen regimn et diadema, coneupivit ; quod 
in pemicem ejus vertit. Regnare autem jam usque a 
juventute meditatus est ; idque ei exemplum Syllae, 
affinitas Marii, aemulatio Pompeii, corruptelae et per- 
turbatio temporum, facile suggerebant. Viam autem 
Sibiadregnummiroordinestemebat: primum per p(^ 
tentiam populärem et seditiosam, deinde per potentiam 
militarem et imperatoriam. Nam initio sibi erant fran- 
gendae senatus opes et auctoritas, qua salva nemini ad 
immodica et extraordinaria imperia aditus emt. Tum 
demum evertenda erat Crassi et Pompeii potentia, 
quod nisi armis fieri non poterat. Itaque (ut faber 
fortunae suae peritissimus) primam structuram per lar- 
gitiones, per judiciorum corruptelas, per renovationem 
memoriae C. Marii et partium ejus (cum plerique sena- 
torum et nobilium e Syllana fiictione essent), per leges 
agrarias, per seditiosos tribunos quos immittebat, per 
Catilinae et conjuratorum insanias quibus occulto favebat, 
per exilium Ciceronis, in cujus causa senatus auctoritas 
vertebatur, ac complures hujusmodi artes, attoUebat et 
evehebat : sed maxime omnium per Crassi et Pompeii 
et inter se et secum conjunctionem absolvebat. Qua 
parte absoluta, ad alteram continuo partem accinge- 
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bator, factus Proconsul Gralliarum in quinquennimn, 
nirsusque in altenim quinquennium, atque armis, le- 
gionibus, et bellicosa et opulenta provincia potens, et 
Italise imminens. Neque enim eum latebat, postqnam 
se armis et militari potentia firmasset, nee Crassum 
nee Pompeium sibi parem Aiturum ; cmn alter divitiis, 
alter famaB et nomini confideret ; alter aetate, alter 
auctoritate senesceret ; neuter veris et vigentibus prae- 
sidiis niteretnr. QuaB omnia ei ex voto cessere ; prae- 
sertim cum ipse ängulos senatores et magistrutus, et 
denique omnes qui aliquid poterant, ita privatis bene- 
ficiis devinctos et obstrictos haberet, ut securos esset 
de aliqua conspiratione vel consensu adversus suos 
conatus ineundis, antequam aperte rempublicam in» 
vaderet. Quod cmn et semper destinasset, et ali- 
qnando tandem faceret, tamen personam suam non 
deponebat ; sed ita se gerebat, ut asquitate postula- 
torum, et simulatione pacis, et successibus suis mo- 
derandis, invidiam in adversas partes torqueret ; seque 
incolumitatis suaB gratia ad bellum necessarium coao 
tum prae se ferret. Cujus simulationis vanitas mani- 
festo deprehensa est, postquam confectis bellis civilibus 
regiam potestatem adeptus, omnibusque aBmulis qui 
aliquam ei solicitudinem injicere possent e medio sub- 
latis, tamen de reddenda republica ne semel quidem 
cogitavit, neque hoc saltem fingere aut praetexere dig- 
naretur. Quod liquide declarat, cupiditatem et pro- 
positum regni adipiscendi ei et semper fuisse, et ad 
extremum patuisse. Neque enim occasionem aliquam 
arripuit, sed ipse occasiones excitavit et eflfonnavit. In 
bellicis autem rebus maxime ejus virtus enituit, quae 
tantum valuit, ut exercitum non tantum duceret, sed 
et effingeret. Neque enim major ei scientia afiuit in 
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rebus gerendis, quam in animis tractandis: neque id 
Yulgari aliqua disciplina, quse obsequium assue&ceret 
ad mandata, aut pudorem meuteret, aut severitatem 
usurparet ; sed quae miris modis ardorem et alacritatem 
adderet, et victoriam fere . praBriperet ; quaeque militem 
erga ipsum plus conciliaret quam liberaB reipublicae 
conducebat. Cum autem in omni genere belli ver- 
satus esset, cumque artes civiles cum bellicis conjun- 
geret, nil tam improvisum ei accidebat, ad quod reme- 
dium paratum non haberet ; et nil tam adversum, ex 
quo non utilitatem aliquam derivaret. Personae autem 
suaß debitas partes attribuit ; ut qui sedens in praetorio 
in magnis praelüs omnia per nuntios administraret. Ex 
quo duplicem fiructum capiebat ; ut et in discrimen 
rarius se committeret, atque ut cum res inclinare coe- 
pissent, praelium per ipsius praesentiam, veluti nova 
auxilia, instauraretur. In omni autem apparatu et 
conatu bellico, non tantum ad exempla res gerebat, sed 
nova et accommodata summa ratione comminiscebatur. 
Amicitias satis constanter et singulari cum beneficentia 
et indulgentia coluit. Amicorum tamen hujusmodi 
delectum fecit, ut &cile appareret, eum id quasrere, ut 
instrumenti, non impedimenti, loco amicitia eorum es- 
set. Cum autem et natura et instituto ferretur ad hoc. 
ut non eminens inter magnos, sed imperans inter ob- 
sequentes esset, amicos sibi adjunxit humiles sed in- 
dustrios, quibus ipse omnia esset. Hinc illud, ^^ Ita 
vivente Caesare moriar ; " et caetera id genus. Nobi- 
lium autem et aequalium suorum amicitias ex usu suo 
asciscebat : ex intimis autem neminem fere admittebat, 
nisi qui ex se omnia speraret. Quin et literis et doc- 
trina mediocriter excultus fiiit, sed ea quae ad civilem 
usum aliquid conferret. Nam et in historia versatus 
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erat, et verborum pondera et acumina mire callebat ; 
et cum multa felicitati suaB tribueret, peritus astrorum 
videri voluit. Eloquentia autem ei nativa et pura erat. 
In voluptates propensus ac efdisus erat, quod ei apud 
initia sua loco simulationis erat ; nemo enim periculum 
ab hujusmodi ingenio metuebat. Voluptates autem 
suas ita moderabatur, ut nihil utilitati aut negotiorum 
summae officerent, et animo potius vigorem quam lan- 
guorem tribuerent. In mensa sobrius, circa libidines 
incuriosus, in ludis laetus et magnificus. Talis cum 
esset, id ad extremum ei exitio ftdt, quod ad principia 
sua incremento fuerat; id est, Studium popularitatis. 
Nil enim tarn populäre est quam ignoscere inimicb: 
qua sive virtute sive arte ille periit. 
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AuGUSTO C^SABi, si cui mortaimm, magnitudo 
animi inerat inturbida, serena, et ordinata : idque 
indicant res illae omnium maximae, quas ab ineunte 
adolescentia gessit. Nam qui ingenio commotiores 
sunt, ii fere adolescentias per varios errores transigunt, 
ac sub mediam aBtatem demum se ostendunt : quibus 
autem natura est composita et placida, ti prima etiam 
aetate florere possimt. Atque cum animi dotes, sicut 
et bona corporis, sanitate quadam, pulchritudine, et 
viribus contineantur et absolvantur, fuit certe avun- 
culo Julio viribus animi impar, pulchritudine et 
sanitate superior. Hle enim inquietus et incompos- 
itus (ut sunt fere ii qui comitiali morbo tentantur) 
se ad fines suos nihilominus summa ratione expedie- 
bat; sed ipsos fines minime ordinaverat, sed impetu 
infinito, et ultra mortale appetens, ferebatur ad ul- 
teriora. Hie autem sobrius, et mortalitatis memor, 
etiam fines suos ordine admirabili descriptos et libra- 
tos habuisse visus est. Primum enim, rerum potiri 
volebat; deinde id assequi, ut dignus eo festigio ex- 
istimaretur ; dein etiam, frui summa fortuna huma- 
num esse ducebat ; ad extremum, addere se rebus, et 
imaginem et virtutem sui principatus seculis post se 
fiituris imprimere et inferre meditabatur. Itaque 
prima aßtate Potentiae, media Dignitati, vergente Vo- 
luptatibus, senectute Memoriae et Posteritati serviebat. 

VOL. zu. 8 



CHARACTER OF JULIUS C.ESAR, 



Julius C^sar had from the beginning a fortune 
füll of exercise: which turned to his advantage: for 
it took away his pride and braced his sinews. A 
mind he had, in desires and afFections turbulent, but 
in judgment and intellect very serene ; as appears by 
the ease with which he delivered himself both in action 
and Speech. For no man decided quicker, or spoke 
clearer: there was nothing embarrassed, nothing in- 
volved about hira. But in will and appetite he was 
one who never rested in what he had got, but ever 
pressed forward to things beyond. And yet he was 
not hurried from one action to another by a humour 
of weariness, but made the transitions at the just 
periods : for he always brought his actions to the most 
perfect closes. And therefore he that after winning 
so many victories and making himself so secure did 
not despise the relics of civil war in Spain, but went in 
person to put an end to them ; as soon as ever that last 
civil war was concluded and peace established every- 
where, immediately set about an expedition against the 
Parthians. Greatness of mind he undoubtedly had in 
a very high degree ; yet such as asj^ired more after 
personal aggrandisement than merit towards the pub- 
lic. For he referred everything to himself, and was 
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himself the true and perfect centre of all his own 
actions : which was the cause of his singular and 
almost perpetual felicity. For he allowed neither 
country, nor religion, nor Services, nor kindred, nor 
friendships, to be any hindrance or bridle to his pur- 
poses. Neither was he much bent upon perpetuity; 
as one who neither established the State of affairs, nor 
founded or erected anything remarkable either in the 
way of building or Institution ; but as it were referred 
all things to himself. So also he confined his thoughts 
within the circle of his own times. Only his name 
he wished to make famous ; because he thought he 
had himself some interest in that. And assuredly in 
his private wishes he cared more for power than repu- 
tation. For he sought reputation and fame not for 
themselves, but a3 Instruments of power. By natural 
impulse therefore, not by any moral guiding, he aspired 
to the supreme authority ; and aspired rather to possess 
it than to be thought worthy of it : a thing which gave 
him favour with the people, who had no dignity of 
their own ; but with the nobles and great persons, who 
wished also to preserve their own dignity, procured him 
the reputation of covetousness and boldness. Wherein 
assuredly they were not far from the truth : for he was 
by nature extremely bold, and never showed any bash- 
fulness except when he assmned it on purpose. And 
yet for all that, this boldness was so fashioned as nei- 
ther to impeach him of rashness, nor to make him 
intolerable, nor to bring his nature into suspicion : but 
was thought to proceed from a simplicity of manners, 
and confidence, and the nobility of his birth. And the 
same held good in all things eise, that he was taken 
to be by no means cunning or wily, but frank and 
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veracious. And though he was in fect a consummate 
master of Simulation and dissimulation, and made up 
entirely of arts, insomuch that nothing was left to his 
natnre except what art had approved, nevertheless 
there appeared in him nothing of artifice, nothing 
of dissimulation ; and it was thought that his nature 
and disposition had füll play and that he did but 
follow the bent of them. Yet for the smaller and 
meaner artifiees and precautions, to which men un- 
skilled in affairs and depending not on their own 
strength but on help from without, are driven for the 
Support of their authority, he was not at all beholden 
to these; as being a man exceedingly expert in all 
human aetion§, and who managed all business of any 
consequenee for himself, not by others. How to ex- 
tinguish envy he knew exeellently well ; and thought 
it an object worth purchasing even by the sacrifice of 
dignity ; and being in quest of real power, he was con- 
tent during the whole course of his life to decline and 
put by all the empty show and pomp and eircumstance 
of it : until at last, whether satiated with power or cor- 
rupted by flattery, he aspired likewise to the extemal 
emblems thereof, the name of king and the crown ; 
which tumed to his destruction. The sovereignty was 
the mark he aimed at even from his youth ; the exam- 
ple of Sylla, the relationship of Marius, the emulation 
of Pompey, the corruptions and perturbation of the 
times, readily suggesting it to him. But he made him- 
self a way to the sovereignty in a stränge order ; first 
by means of a power populär and seditious, afterw^ards 
by a power military and imperatorial. For at first he 
had to break the force and authority of the Senate; 
during the maintenance of which no man could find a 
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passage to immoderate and extraordinary commands. 
And after that, he had to overthrow the power of 
Crassus and Pompey, which could not be done exeept 
by arms. And therefore (as a most skilful carpenter 
of bis own fortune) he raised the first structure by 
means of largesses, corruption of the courts of justice, 
revival of the memory of Caius Marius and bis party 
(most of the Senators and nobles being of the Syllan 
faction), agrarian laws^ putting in of seditious tribunes, 
secret favouring of the madnesses of Catiline and bis 
conspirators, banishment of Cicero, upon whose cause 
the authority of the Senate tumed, and a number of 
the like arts; but most of all by the conjunction of 
Crassus and Pompey first with one ancj^her and then 
with himself, which completed it. Whi^h part of bis 
design being accomplished, he immediately addressed 
himself to the other ; obtaining the proconsulship of 
Gaid for five years, and then again for another five 
years ; and so making himself powerful in arms, le- 
gions, and a warlike and opulent province, in a posi- 
tion to threaten Italy. For he saw well that as soon 
as he had strengthened himself with arms and military 
power, neither Crassus nor Pompey would be a match 
for him ; seeing that the one trusted to bis wealth and 
the other to bis fame and reputation ; the one waxed 
old in years, the other in authority ; neither had sound 
and vigorous safeguards to rest upon. All which 
things feil out to him according to bis desire: the 
rather because he had the several Senators and magis- 
trates, and indeed all pei-sons who had any power, so 
obliged and bound to himself by private benefits, that 
there was no danger of any combination being formed 
to oppose bis designs, before he should openly invade 
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the Commonwealth. Which though he had alwajs 
intended to do, and at last did, yet he did not put off 
his mask ; but so carried himself that, what with the 
reasonableness of his demands, what with the pretence 
of a desire of peaee, what with the moderate use of his 
successes, he turned the envy on the other party, and 
made it seem that he was driven for his own safety 
into a necessary war. The hollowness of which pre- 
tence was clearly proved, when the civil wars being 
ended, and he being in possession of the sovereign 
power, and all the rivals that could cause him any 
anxiety being removed out of the way, yet he never 
once thought of restoring the Commonwealth, no, nor 
cared to make so much as a pretence of doing it. 
Which plainly shows that the desire and purpose of 
obtaining the sovereignty had always been in him, and 
at last came out. For he did not merely seize an occa- 
sion that offered itself ; himself made and shaped the 
occasions. It was in the business of war that his 
ability was most conspicuous ; and so great it was, that 
he coidd not only lead an army but make one. For 
he was not more skilful in conducting actions than in 
the management of men's minds : and that not by any 
ordinary kind of discipUne, that inured them to obey 
commands, or awakened a sense of shame, or enforced 
by severity ; but one that inspired a wonderful ardour 
and alacrity, and won the battle almost before it began : 
and endeared him to the soldiery more than was good 
for a free Commonwealth. Versed as he was moreover 
in every kind of war, and uniting civil arts with mili- 
tary, no accident took him so unexpectedly but he had 
a remedy prepared for it ; nothing feil out so cross, but 
he drew some advantage from it. For his own person 
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he had a due respect : as one that woidd sit in his tent 
during great battles, and manage everything by mes- 
sages. From which he derived a double advantage: 
first that he went seldomer into danger, and secondly 
that if ever the fortune of the day were going against 
him, his own presence was as good as a fresh reinforce- 
ment to restore the battle. And in his warlike ar- 
rangements and enterprises he did not cojiduct things 
merely aceording to precedent, but woidd invent with 
consummate judgment new devices framed to the occa- 
sion. In his friendships he was constant enough, and 
singularly kind and indulgent. And yet he made 
choiee of such friends that it was easy to see that he 
meant their fnendship to be an instrument and not an 
impediment. And since his aim both by nature and 
principle was not to be eminent among great men, but 
to command among foUowers, he chose for his friends 
men that were of mean eondition, but industrious and 
aetive, to whom he might be all in all. Hence the 
saying " Let me die, so Caesar live," and the Hke. 
With nobles and equals he made friendships aceording 
to his occasions ; but he admitted no man to intimacy 
except such whose hopes rested entirely in himself. 
In letters and leaming he was moderately well accom- 
plished, but it was that kind of leaming which was of 
use in the business of life. For he was well versed in 
history, and had wonderful knowledge of the weight 
and point of words ; and because he attributed much 
to his felicity, he affected to be leamed in the stars. 
Eloquence he had also, natural and pure. To pleas- 
ures he was naturally inclined, and indulged freely in 
them ; which in his early times served the purpose of 
Simulation ; for no one feared any danger from such a 
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disposition. But he so govemed his pleasures, tliat 
they were no hindrance to his interest and main busi- 
ness, and his mind was rather invigorated than made 
langaid by them. At the table he was sober, in his 
lusts not particular, in public entertainments gay and 
magnifieent. Such being the man, the same thing was 
his destruction at last which in the beginning was his 
advancement, I mean the desire of popularity. For 
there is nothing so populär as the forgiveness of ene- 
mies : and this it was which, whether it were virtue or 
art, cost him his life. 



CHARACTER OF AUGUSTüS CiESAR. 



AuGUSTüS C^SAR was endued, if ever man was, 
with a greatness of mind, calm, serene, and well- 
ordered : witness the exceeding great actions wliich 
he conducted in Ins early youth. For men of impet- 
uous and unsettled dispositions commonly pass their 
youth in various errors ; and it is not tili middle age 
that they show what they are. But those whose na- 
ture is composed and placid may flourish even in their 
first years. And whereas the gifts of the mind, like 
those of the body, are contained and completed in 
three things, — health, beauty, and strength, — he 
was certainly in strength of mind inferior to his unele 
Julius, but in beauty and health of mind superior. 
For Julius being of a restless and unsettled disposi- 
tion, though for the compassing of his ends he made 
his arrangements with consummate judgment, yet had 
not his ends themselves arranged in any good order ; 
but was carried on and on with an impulse that knew 
no bounds, aiming at things beyond the reach of mor- 
tality. Whereas Augustus, as a man sober and mind- 
fiil of his mortal condition, seems to have had his ends 
likewise laid out from the first in admirable order and 
trulv weiffhed. For first he made it his aim to be at 
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the head of affairs : then to become the position and 
be esteemed worthy of it ; next he considered it fit 
for him, as a man, to enjoy that height of fortune : 
and lastly, he thought to apply himself to some real 
work, and so transmit to the next ages the Impression 
of the image and the efiects of the virtue of his govem- 
ment. In the first period of his hfe therefore he made 
Power his object ; in the middle period, Dignity ; in 
his deelining years, Pleasores : and in his old age, 
Memory and Posterity. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

INSERTED BY BACON IN A MANÜSCRIPT COPY OF 
CAMDEN'S ANNALS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

(CoTT. Faust. F. vra. ix.) 



PREFACE. 



The three first books of Camden's Annais of Queen 
Elizabeth, extending from the beginmng of her reign 
to the end of the year 1589, were published by order 
of James I. in 1615. The rest he completed soon 
after, and lodged a copy of it in the hands of his 
friend Petrus Puteanus ; — to be preserved, but not 
published tili after his death. He died in November 
1623 ; and the fourth book (printed, if I understand 
the Story right, fi'om Puteanus's copy) appeared in 
1627. It appears however that a better copy was in 
existence ; that after the three first books were pub- 
lished, and the fourth copied, Camden had revised 
and correeted the whole ; that a fair copy of the three 
first (described as " the first part of Mr. Camden's 
Elizabetha enlarged for the next Impression ") passet! 
through the representatives of Sir Robert Cotton into 
the hands of Dr. Thomas Smith ; and a correeted 
copy of the fourth, through what Channel we are not 
informed, into the hands of Dr. Rawlinson ; ^ and that 

1 Both these copies are in the Bodleian Library. The first ( Smith MS. 
No. 2.) is a printed copy of the original folio, with the alterations and 
additions inserted in Camden's ovm hand. The second (8vo. Rawlinson, 
707.) has the following note on the blank leaf at the beginning: — " This 
book belongs to my honoured and learned friend Thos. Rawlinson, Esq. 
Tho. Heame, Aug. 25th, 1716." It is a copy of the Elzevir edition, Lugd. 
Batav. MBOXXXIX, containing many alterations and additions inserted 
between the lines or leaves, in manuscript. They are very clearly writteu 
in a small, firm, regulär hand ; whose, I could not leam. 
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both of these were ultimately entrusted to Thomas 
Hearne, and used in his edition of the entire work, 
published in 1717. 

In Heame's edition the difierences between Dr. 
ßawlinson's MS. and the printed copies are pointed 
out in foot-notes, but no fiirther particulars are given. 
A eonsiderable number however of the additions and 
more material alterations are found in the blank pages 
of a copy of the fourth book of Camden's Annales^ 
which is now in the Cottonian Library (Faustina F. 
viii. ix.) ; and are in the hand-writing of Francis 
Bacon. I suppose that Camden had lent the MS. to 
Bacon to read and criticise ; that Bacon had retumed 
it with these passages suggested for insertion ; and that 
they had been inserted accordingly, either by Camden 
himself or by some one to whom the MS. was en- 
trusted, in the copy which came into possession of Dr. 
Rawlinson.^ At any rate the manner in which they 
are entered in the Cottonian MS. sufficiently proves 
that they are of Bacon's own composition, and there- 
fore have a right to a place in this collection. And 
tliough many of them have but little independent 
value, I have thought it better to include them all ; 
the rather because the insertion of two or three im- 
material words is enough to show that Bacon had read 
the passage, and his inserting no more may be taken as 
a kind of evidence that he had no material correction 
to suggest. A note on the cover in Camden's band 
States that he began to read the MS. over again on the 
18th of May, 1620 : but at what time Bacon read it I 
know no means of ascertaining. 

^ Any one who had access to the Cotton MS. might have made the 
alterat iüus in his own copy. 
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IN 



CAMDEN'S ANNALES. 



In the opening of the fourth book of bis Annales 
(Heame's edition, p» 593.) Camden describes an at- 
tempt made by some of the Scotch nobles, at the insti- 
gation of Spain, to seize the person of the King, under 
pretence of delivering him from the custody of Chan- 
cellor Maitland and the English faction. He teils us 
that the King received intelligence one day when he 
was hunting, that Bothwell was at band on one side 
with troops of borderers, and Huntley approaching on 
the other with a strong army from the North : upon 
which, nil perterrefactus^ sed animo et consilio plane 
regio^ (no way dismayed, but with spirit and judgment 
truly king-like,) he proclaimed them traitors, mustered 
bis faithful subjects, and so frustrated the enterprise ; 
Bothwell taking at onee to flight, and Huntley being 
presently redueed to Submission. 

The words nil perterrefactmy &c. (Faust. F. viii. fo. 

2.) are in Bacon's band. 
YOL. xn. 4 
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n. 

In his account of the trial of the Earl of Arundel 
(p. 595.) Camden had stated that the Justices assess- 
ors (^jmtidarii assessores)^ being asked by the prisoner 
whether an indictment were lawfiil which contained 
errors in the description both of places and times, 
declared that those things were not to be regarded, so 
the fact were proved (ista minime attendenda esse^ modo 
factum probetur). For these words Bacon Substitutes 
(Faust. F. viü. fo. 4.) ista regulariter non attendenda 
esse^ nid criminis ipsiua naturam varient : 'that the rule 
was, that such points should not be regarded unless the 
nature of the crime itself were affected by them.' 

m. 

In April 1589, an expedition against Spain was 
undertaken by Sir John Norris and Sir Francis Drake, 
with the Queen's permission, but not at the public 
Charge. The Earl of Essex followed soon after, un- 
known to the Queen, and joined the fleet. In allusion 
to this circumstance Camden had said (p. 602.) that 
he committed himself to the sea without the Queen's 
knowledge, yea to the incurring of her displeasure; 
for he had no hope to obtain leave of the Queen to 
go, who was unwilling that any of the prime nobility 
should hazard themselves in this voyage ; (^quce nemi" 
nem e primmid noMlitate in hdc expeditione periditari 
voluit,') 

Instead of this, Bacon suggests (Faust. F. viü. fo. 
9.) qiuB ^ nee absentiam aut periculum efua libenter ad- 

1 The words nee ^m a Regina veniam abeundi impetrare speravit, qum 
axe omitted firom the text hy Heame ; who prints nee abienUam . . . veUei^ 
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missura esset^ et expeditionem ipmm potitis a privatorum 
alacritate quam Principis dmgnatioTie suscq)tam videri 
vell^ : ' who would not only have been unwilling to let 
Essex himself be absent or in danger, but wished be- 
sides that the expedition itself should seem to have 
been undertaken rather by the eagemess of private 
persona than by appointment of the sovereign.' 

IV. 

A little fiirther on (p. 604.), where Camden men- 
tions the blame which was cast on Sir Francis Drake 
for not supporting the land-forces with his fleet, Bacon 
adds (Faust. F. viii. fo. 10.) quique militid navali 
bonuSj terrestri impar hahehatur : ' that Drake was ac- 
counted an able Commander for naval war&re, but not 
equal to warfare by land.' 

v. 

The same year, after describing the confusions in 
France and the conspiracy against the King which 
ensued upon the murder of Henry Duke of Guise, the 
great head of the Catholic party, Camden proceeds to 
say (p. 608.) that hereupon the King was forced to 
betake himself to the Protestants whom he had per- 
secuted ; and the conspirators resorting to a detestable 
crime murdered him by the hands of James Clement, 
a monk. (^Adeo ut Rex necessario ad Protestantes quos 
exagitaverab covfugeret^ et isti ad detestaüle scelus conr 
versi ülum per Jacobum dementem numaehum parrieidio 

as an independent sentence. The correction is inserted in Rawlinson^s 
oopy between the lines, but without any mark to show where it is to come 
in : the writer not having attended to the line drawn by Bacon under the 
words for which he meant this sentence to be substituted; though the 
direction is qoite distinct. 
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tollerent.') Here Bacon merely inserts in place of et 

isti (Faust. F. viii. fo. 13.) the words unde duplicatd 

invicUä conjurabi : ' whereby the conspirators, more en- 

raged than ever,' &c. 

Heame suggests in a note that for tollerent we 

should read smtulerunt. Rightly, no doubt. The 

introduction of Bacon's words alters the construction, 

which the transcriber had overlooked. But he is 

wrong in retaining the words et i%t% which are not 

erased in the corrected volume, but which Bacon has 

underlined in the manuscript, clearly meaning that 

they should be Struck out and his own words substi- 

tuted. 

VI. 

A few lines fiirther on (p. 609.) Camden had said 
that the Duke de Mayenne was proclaimed Lieutenant- 
General of the Crown of France, Bacon corrects this 
(Faust. F. viii. fo. 14.) to statÜB et coronoe: 'Lieuten- 
ant-General of the State and Crown of France. ' 

VIL 

In 1591, Hacket, a religious madman, was executed 
for treason. Having spent his youth in riot and pro- 
faneness, and ruined himself by prodigality, Camden 
teils US (p. 630.) that he suddenly assumed a character 
of admirable sanctity, spent all his time in hearing 
Sermons and learning the Scriptures, and pretended 
heavenly revelations and an extraordinary mission. 
Here Bacon inserts (Faust. F. viii. fo. 32.) the fol- 
lowing curious passage : Ante omnia vero^ miro et 
peregrino quodam fervore preces fundebat^ in fadem 
conddenSj et veluti extasi correptus et cum Deo quasi ex- 
postulans, Attamen unum ex eju8 asseclis^ cceteris forte 
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perspicadorem^ abalienavit formtdd quddam oratumU 
quce Uli erat famiUaris. Nam cum omnes soleant Dei 
prcesentiam in invocando implorare^ ille aolus Deum 
rogare consueverat ut a coetu precantium abesse et se 
subtrdhere vellet ; quod licet auditares ad excessum quenr 
dam humilitatis trahebantj tarnen potuit quoque esse vox 
plane Satanica^ a Doenvone malo qui eum obsidebat die- 
tata. 'Above all, he poured fortli prayers with a certain 
Strange and outlandish fervour, falling upon his face, 
and rapt as it were in extasy, and like a man expos- 
tulating with God. Moreover there was one of his 
followers, who, being clearer sighted perhaps than the 
rest, forsook him in consequence of a form of speech 
which was familiär to him. For whereas all other 
men are wont in their invocations to implore God's 
presence, he alone used to ask of God that'he would 
be pleased to absent and withdraw himself from the 
assembly of those who prayed : which the hearers im- 
puted to excess of humility ; and yet it may have been 
the voice of Satan himself, put into Hacket's mouth 
by the evil spirit that possessed him.' 

VIII. 

A Httle fiirther on (p. 632.) where Camden says 
that this Hacket had persuaded himself that God had 
ordained him to be King of Enrope, Bacon inserts 
(Faust. F. viii. fo. 33.) the words homo ex vilissima 
fcece Andbaptistarum renatus : * being a man newbom 
from the vilest dregs of the Anabaptists.' 

IX. 

In the next page, Camden describes him as assuming 
to be Christ himself, and sending his disciples to pro- 
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claim through the city that Jesus Christ was come 
with liis fan in his band to judge the world ; and if* 
any asked where he was, to bring them thither, and if 
they would not believe, let them kill bim if they could. 
To which Bacon adds (Faust. F. viii. fo. 33.) cum 
satis gnarus esset nequissimus impostor id neminem 
propter legis metum ausurum:Hhe wretched impostor 
knowing well enough that fear of the law would pre- 
vent any man from attempting such a thing.' 

X. 

In 1593, Queen Elizabeth had to clear herseif of 
some slanders circulated against her in Germany, as 
having excited the Turk to make war upon Christen- 
dom. In allusion to these slanders Camden had ob- 
sei'ved (p. 660.) that she had had no dealings with the 
Turk, except for the purpose of enabling her subjects 
to trade securely in that empire : on which account 
(he adds) she had an agent at Constantinople to nego- 
tiate the merchants' afFairs at their own expense, as had 
also the French King^ the Polonian^ the states of Venice 
and oihers. This Statement Bacon corrects (Faust. 
F. viii. fo. 55.), by saying that she had onli/ an agent at 
Constantinople, wbereas the French, the Polonian, &c. 
had amhassadors there : *quo nomine Agentem tantum^ 
qui negotia mercatorum ipsorum impensis ageret, Con- 
stantinopoli habuit, cum Gallus, Polonus, Respub. Ven- 
eta, et alii Legates ibidem hoAerent.^ The words in 
italics are inserted by Bacon. 

XI. 

In the beginning of 1594, Roderigo Lopez, a Portu- 
guese, employed by Queen Elizabeth as physician of 
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her household, was tried for a conspiracy (at the insti- 
gation of Spain) to poison her. He confessed that he 
had been dealt with by the Spaniard for that purpose, 
that he had received from an inward counsellor of the 
King a rieh jewel, had suppUed him with intelligence 
from time to time, and had promised for 50,000 ducats 
to poison her ; but maintained that he never intended 
to perform the promise and only meant to cozen the 
Spaniard of his money. Camden had represented 
him (p. 676.) as stating in his defence that he had 
given (dondsse) the jewel to the Queen. For dondsse 
Bacon Substitutes (Faust. F. viii. fo. 68.) monstrdsse : 
' he had shewed it to her ;' and adds the foUowing par- 
ticulars. 

Äd fidem faciendam etiam ed usus est drcumstantid^ 
quod Hegince se in syrupo venenum exhibiturum dixisset^ 
cum satis (ut aiebaf) notum esset Reginam in cura cor- 
poris syriupis nunquam usam fmsse^ sed ab iis mag- 
nopere abhorrere. Verum cum plane liqueret idque ex 
confessione proprid^ eum^ cum monüe Ütud Megince movr 
strdssetj nullam prorsus veneni mentionem fecisse^ sed 
tantum per cenigma Reginam interrogdsse annon fraur 
dem fraude tanquam laqueum laqueo intercipere liceret^ 
(^quod tarnen ipsum Regina tU prudens et cauta foemina 
re^eeisset sibique minime placere respondisset^^ cumque 
insuper testatum esset cum serio de fugd faciendd seque 
ad cognatum quendam et gentilem suum Salomonem 
Judceum^ qui Constantinopoli habitabat^ et prcedives erat, 
conferre deliberdsse, idque in animo hahuisse, impostoris 
ei larva detracta est et proditoris merito adhcesit. 

'In confirmation of this, he urged this point — that 
he had told his employers that he would exhibit the 
poison to the Queen in a syrup ; whereas it was well 
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known (he said) that she never used syrups in her 
diet, but had an especial dislike to theiti. But when 
it clearly appeared that in shewing that jewel to the 
Queen he had made no mention whatever of poison, 
but had merely asked her in a dark manner whether 
it were lawful to meet deceit with deceit as snare with 
snare (by which however the Queen, as a wise and 
cautious woman, was not caught, but repUed that she 
by no means approved of it), and when moreover it 
was given in evidence that he had seriously thought of 
taking flight and betake himself to a kinsman of his own 
race, one Solomon a Jew, who lived at Constantinople 
and was very rieh, and that he had had a purpose so 
to do, his impostor's mask feil off, leaving the traitor's 
behind, as was fit/ 

xn. 

Upon the death of Ferdinand Stanley, Earl of 
Derby, in 1594, there arose a suit between his daugh- 
ters and his brother William who succeeded to the 
earldom, for the dominion of the Isle of Man. In 
the discussion of the title a flaw was detected by the 
Crown Lawyers which enabled them to put in a claim 
on behalf of the Queen. But the Queen (says Cam- 
den, p. 687.) waived that right, and an agreement 
was made between the uncle and his nieces. Here 
Bacon inserts (Faust. F. viii. fo. 76.) the words ut 
appareret illud potivs ad competitores in ordinem redi- 
gendos^ quam ad rigorem aliquem in medium adductum 
fuisse : ' to shew that the claim was put in with a 
view of bringing the competitors to reason rather than 
of any rigour.' 
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xni. 

In the autumn of 1599, England was alarmed with 
rumours of a Spanish fleet approaching, and an army 
was hastily levied as in defence of the kingdom. But 
there was no such thing. It came to light some year 
and a half after, that about that time the Earl of Essex, 
then commanding a great army in Ireland and m high 
discontent with the Queen, was seriously thinking of 
Crossing over to Wales with 2000 men, and marching 
up to London with such additional forces as would 
probably have joined him by the way, and so over- 
powering his enemies. Camden seems to have sus- 
pected that the rumour of the Spanish fleet had been 
got up by the Government in order to provide them- 
selves against this danger ; but leaves it doubtful. 
*' Whether the Queen had any secret intimation of 
this (he says) I know not. Certain it is that at that 
very time, upon uncertain rumours eagerly credited 
of a Spanish fleet prepared, 6000 of the best'-trained 
infantry were raised at London, of which 3000 were 
to guard the Queen's person and the rest to be ready 
for all occasions ; while from the countries round about 
a more numerous and carefully selected army was sent 
for : of which Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, 
Admiral of England, was made commander-in-chief, 
with fiiU authority as well against foreign enemies as 
domestic rebels. But this army was within a few days 
discharged." 

Bacon seems to have had less doubt as to the secret 
history of this nmiour and levy — may indeed have had 
positive knowledge of the fact — and proposes (Faust. 
• F. ix. fo. 33.) to Substitute the following passage. 
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Atque hoc Reginoe oceuUo cHiquo indicio innotuisse^ 
prohahile est, Etenim eodem tempore increbuerunt run 
mores et per totum regnum pervagati sunt (äquales spar" 
gi solent cum Principe volente volitanf), adesse classem 
Sispanam potentem et optime instructam^ ad oras ocd- 
dentales regni conspectam esse^ neque quam partem pete^ 
rent certum esse, Itaque ddectus acriter vJbique Jiabiti^ 
provincicB maritimce armari et in procinctu esse jussce^ 
nuntii assidue ad aulam missi^ qydnetiam exercitus regius 
sub duce Comite Nbtingamice Ädmirallo Anglice con- 
scriptum, Uvulgata etiam fabdla quca vd prudentiores 
capere et f allere posset. Regem Hispanwm^ eocpeditionis 
in JJusitaniam cui idem Essexius adfxwraJb rum ohlitum^ 
cum certior f actus esset tantum exercitum ad motus Hy- 
hemicos compescendos apparari sub duce tam eminenti et 
florenti^ in suspidonem venisse Jubc prcetextu rerum Hy^ 
hemicarvm ad JSispanice partem aliquam invadendam 
designata esse^ atque idcirco in defensionem regnorum 
suorum classem numerosam atqus etiam copias terrestres 
pardsse, Postqumn autem comperisset exercitum revera 
in Hibemiam transmissum esse^ atque Ulis rebus implid- 
tum ; submonitum a consilio svjo^ ut cum tantam classem 
et copias magnis impensis et rerum motu jam collegisset 
et paratas haberet^ ne eas inutiliter dimitteret^ sed in Atv- 
gliam impressionem faceret^ eo magis quod flos militice 
Änglicance cum Esseodo transportatus esset^ et Regina 
nihil tale eo tempore expectaret, Hcec omnia eo fiebant^ 
ut Essexius^ certior factum regnum in armis esse^ ab ali- 
quo conatu exerdtum Hybemicum in Angliam transpor^ 
tandi injecto metu desisteret, Attamen hcec Regince 
cormlia etiam vulgo in suspidonem venerant et in pefo- 
rem partem acdpiebantur^ ut etiam dicteriis non abstine- 
rent, cum dicerent anno octogesimo octavo ab Hispania 
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appüisse classem illam invincibilem^ at hoc anno aUeram 
clctssem invisibilem^^ atque miissarentj 91 hi^'usmodi ludi 
floraleg a condlio Anglice ineunte Mcdo cdebrati fm%9efnt^ 
magiB congruum existimari potms%e; verum ut plebs a 
messe sua avocaretur (erat erdm adultus Autumnus} 
nimis seriös ineptias esse. 

' And it IS probable that the Queen had some secret 
intimation of this design. For just at that time there 
grew up rumours (such as are commonly spread when 
the sovereign is wilHng they should circulate) and 
went abroad all over the land, that a mighty and well 
appointed Spanish fleet was at hand, that it had been 
seen on the westem coast, and was doubtful for what 
part it was designed. Thereupon musters were dili- 
gently held on all sides, the coast counties were or- 
dered to arm themselves and be in readiness, couriers 
were sent continually to the court, nay a royal army, 
under command of the Earl of Nottingham, Admiral 
of England, was levied. Moreover a tale was given out 
by which even the wiser sort might well be taken in : 
viz. that the King of Spain, who had not forgotten the 
voyage to Portugal in which the same Essex had been 
engaged, when he was informed that so great an army 
had been set forth to suppress the Irish rebellion, under 
so eminent and prosperous a Commander, feil into a 
suspicion that it was designed, undef pretext of Irish 
matters, to invade some part of Spain : and therefore 
got together a numerous fleet and also land forces for 
the defence of his own dominions : but that when he 
found that the army was in truth sent over into Ireland 

1 The words at hoc — invisSnlem are omitted in Hearne^s edidoiif p. 795., 
having been omitted hy the transcriber of the corrections in Rawlinson's 
copy. 
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and occupied with the work there, he was advised by 
his Council, seeing that he had gathered together such a 
fleet and force with great charge and trouble and had 
them ready, not to discharge them without doing some 
Service ; but to strike a blow at England ; the rather 
because the flower of the English army had been sent 
over with Essex, and the Queen expected nothing 
of the kind at that time. Now all this was done to 
the end that Essex, hearing that the kingdom was in 
arms, might be deterred from any attempt to bring the 
Irish army over into England. And yet these devices 
of the Queen were even by the common people sus- 
pected and taken in bad part ; insomuch that they 
forbore not from scofls, saying that in the year '88 
Spain had sent an Invincible Armada against us and 
now she had sent an Invmble Armada ; and muttering 
that if the Council had celebrated this kind of May- 
game in the beginning of May, it might have been 
thought more suitable, but to call the people away 
from the harvest for it (for it was now füll autumn) 
was too serious a jest.' 

The substance of this story is given by Füller in 
his Church History (ix. 41.) on the authority of 
Camden's MS. Life of Queen Elizabeth, * which it 
seems he had seen. It is the more worthy of no- 
tice because any one coUecting the history of the 
time from the documents now remaining in the State 
Paper Office might easily conclude that the danger, 
or at least the alarm, was a real one. For though 
the occasion was pretended the preparations were in 
earnest. 

Füller makes a remark upon the last sentence, which 
is Strange for a man of his judgment. " My author 
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addeth (he says) that people affirmed that such May- 
games had been fitter in the spring (when sports were 
used amongst the Romans to Flora) and not in the 
autumn when people were seriously employed to fetch 
in the fruits of the earth. But by his leave, ihese ex- 
presmns flow from eritics^ and fly far above the capor 
eities of countrymen.^^ Here Füller seems to have 
been deceived by his own leaming, and to have for 
gotten that the May-game was an incident of spring 
in England as well as at Rome. The incongruity of 
May-games (ludi florales means no more) in harvest 
time, must have been intelligible enough to any Eng- 
lishman. 

XIV. 

The only remaining additions or corrections which 1 
find in Bacon's band occur in the trial of the Earl of 
Essex for treason in February 1600-1. They are few 
and slight, but sufficient to shew that he had read that 
part of the history with care. As it Stands in Heame's 
edition, in which these corrections are introduced, it 
may be regarded as having in a manner received his 
sanction. 

1. 

Camden had represented Bacon himself (p. 853.) as 
saying at the trial (in answer to Essex's assertion that 
the violence of Cobham, Cecil, and Raleigh had driven 
him to take up arms in necessary self-defence) that 
Cobham, Cecil, and Raleigh were such sincere honest 
men, and had such large estates (orfeo sincere probos 
esse^ et ah opibm instructos)^ that they would never 
overthrow their estates and hopes by committing such 
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a crime. For the words adeo sincere probos, ^e. Bacon 
Substitutes (Faust. F. ix. fo. 82.) talea esse et animo et 
fortunu: 'were of such a condition both in mind and in 
fortunes, that they would never' &c. Which agrees 
with the summary of the argument as given in the 
Declaration of Treasons. " Then it was shewed how 
improbable it was, considering that my Lord Cobham 
and Sir Walter Raleigh were men wh>se estates were 
better settled and established than to overthrow their 
fortunes by such a crime." 

2. 

In the next sentence Camden had represented him 
as observing that the fictions put forward by Essex of 
a plot ägainst his life, feil to the ground by reason of 
their inconsistency and variety — inasmuch as Essex, 
not keeping to one story, cried out at one time that he 
was to have been murdered in his bed, at another in a 
boat, at another by the Jesuits ; and likewise by the 
vanity of them (necnon e vanitate)^ since he exclaimed 
that the kingdom of England was to have been sold to 
the Spaniard. For necnon e vanitate^ cum exclamaret 
^c. Bacon Substitutes Quinetiam suhinde exclamaret 
^c, (nay and he cried out presently after &c.) His 
argument, as represented both in the contemporary 
reports of the trial and in the Declaration, was not that 
the story about the kingdom being to be sold to the 
Spaniard was so vain a fiction as to shake the credit of 
the whole plea (the vanity of it was proved by other 
evidence), but that it was irrelevant to the poiiit in 
question, which was the taking up arms in self-defence 
against private enemies. 
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3. 

Camden had represented him as adding, that it was 
a fiimiliar thing to traitars (^proditoriim%) to strike at 
princes not directly but through the sides of their min- 
isters. For proditoribus Bacon Substitutes defectionem 
et rebellionem tentanbibm: *attempters of revolt and 
rebellion.' 

4. 

In the next sentence, Camden had represented him 
as taxing E%%ex with deep dissimulation, <i% if he had 
put on the mask of piety ; and Ukening him to Pisis- 
tratus of Athens, who had gashed his body, &c. (JS*- 
%exium profundoe diasimidationis argvdt^ quasi pietatis 
larvam induerat : et Pimtrato Atheniend assimilat^ qui 
corpus ^c.) For this Bacon Substitutes Ussexii factum 
profundoe dissimulationia arguit^ quäle fuit illud Pisis- 
trati AthemensiSj qui corpus ^ c. ' He taxes the action of 
Essex with deep dissimulation ; comparing it to that of 
Pisistratus,' &c. There is nothing about the " mask 
of piety " either in the report or in the Declaration. 
Such an imputation would indeed have been quite from 
the purpose ; for Pisistratus's object was not to gain a 
reputation for piety, but to make people think that he 
was in danger of his hfe. The report of the trial says, 
*' I cannot resemble your proceedings more rightly than 
to one Pisistratus," &c. And in the Declaration, the 
substance of the argument is thus given, " It was said 
.... that this action of his resembled the action of 
Pisistratus of Athens, that proceeded so far in this 
kind of fiction and dissimulation, as he lanced his own 
body, &c." 
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5. 

At a later stage of the trial, Essex argued that if he 
had meant anything eise than his own defence against 
private persons, he would not have gone forth with so 
small a force and so sHghtly armed. To which (Cam- 
den had added, p. 856.) Bacon repUed, " This was 
cunningly done of you, who placed all your hope in the 
Citizens' arms, expecting them to arm both yourself and 
your party and to take arms in your behalf; imitating 
herein the Duke of Guise, &c. (yafre hoc a te factum^ 
qui in civium armis spem totam defixisti^ üb te tuosque 
armarent et pro te arma caperent ; imitatus in hoc Oui- 
sium^ qui Lutetiam ^c.) For this Bacon Substitutes 
(in accordance, as before, with the contemporary re- 
ports and with the Declaration) " Cui Baconus : at in 
hoc imitatus es recens exemplum Ghiisii^ qui Lutetiam 
non ita pridem cum pauculis ingressus, cives nihilominus 
ad arma ita concitavit ut Regem urbe exturbaret." 
' But in this you imitated the recent example of the 
Duke of Guise, who, no long time since, though he 
entered Paris with a small Company, yet he roused the 
Citizens to take up arms, in such sort that the King was 
obliged to fly the city.' The words in italic are inserted 
in Bacon's band. 

In Hearne's edition nihilominus is inserted after 
Lutetiam ; which is wrong. When I examined the 
volume in the Bodleian Library into which these cor- 
rections have been transcribed, I neglected to observe 
whether the same mistake occurs there. But as tliat 
volume was printed after Camden's death, and the cor- 
rections may all have been made from the Cotton MS., 
we are so far without evidence that they had received 
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Camden's own sanction. That they were derived from 
a fair copy in which they had been incorporated under 
his superintendence, seems to me improbable, consider- 
ing the nature of the errors into which the transcriber 
has ßillen (see above, pp. 50, 52, 59.) ; all of which 
materially injure the sense and construction. 



YOL. XII. 



ESSAYS OR COUNSELS 



CIVIL AND MORAL. 



PREPACE. 



Amono the innumerable editions of Bacon's Essays 
that have been published, there are only four which, as 
authorities for the text, have any original or indepen- 
dent value ; namely those published by Bacon himself 
in 1597, in 1612, and in 1625 ; and the Latin version 
published by Dr. Rawley in 1638. The rest are 
merely reprints of one or other of these. 

The edition of 1597 contained ten essays, together 
with the Meditatianes Sacrce^ and the Cohurs of Q-ood 
and Evil. That of 1612, a small volume in 8vo. con- 
tained essays only ; but the number was increased to 
tliirty-eight, of which twenty-nine were quite new, and 
all the rest more or less corrected and enlarged. That 
of 1625, a 4to. and one of the latest of Bacon's publi- 
cations, contained fifty-eight essays, of which twenty 
were new, and most of the rest altered and enlarged. 

The gradual growth of this volume, containing as it 
does the earliest and the latest fi*uits of Bacon's Obser- 
vation in that field in which its value has been most 
approved by universal and undiminished popularity, 
is a matter of considerable interest ; and as the suc- 
cessive changes are not such as could be represented 
by a general description or conveniently specified in 
foot-notes, I have thought it best to reprint the t^^ 
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immediately addressed ; they " come home to men's 
business and bosoms " just in the same way ; they ap- 
peal to the same kmd of experience ; the allusions and 
eitations are still familiär, and produce the same kind 
of impression on the imagination. So that I do not 
see why the reason which induced Baeon to cite an 
ancient saying, a tradition of the poets, an Observation 
of one of the fathers, or a sentence from some classical 
writer, without specifying the volume and page where 
he found it, should not still be held a reason for leaving 
them to produce the effect which he intended, unin- 
cumbered with a piece of Information which I suppose 
he thought superfluous or inconvenient. 

The Latin translation of the Essays, published by 
Dr. Rawley in 1638 among the Opera Moralia et Oivir 
lia^ under the weightier * title of Sermones Fideles sive 
Interiora Rerum^ has (as I said) an original and inde- 
pendent value. Whether any of them were actually 
translated by Bacon himself, or how far he superin- 
tended the work, it seems impossible to know. Mr. 
Singer indeed represents them, on the authority of the 
title,^ as having been put into Latin by Bacon himself 
proeterquam in paueis : " but the words which he 
quotes occur in the title not of the Sermones Fideles^ 
but of the whole volume, which contains four other 
works ; the Sermo7ie8 Fidelea forming less than a fourth 
of the whole : so that for any thing these words imply 

^ Deinde sequetur libellus ille quem vestra lingua Saggi MoraK appel- 
lastis. Verum illi libro nomen gravius impono: scilicet ut inscribatur 
Serttumes Fideks^ sive Interiora Herum. — Bacori's Letter to Fulgentio. 

'^ '* In the year 1638, Dr. Rawley, who had been Bacon's chaplain, pub- 
lished a folio volume, containing, amongst other works in Latin, a transla- 
tion of the Essays, under the title of ' Sermones Fideles, ab ipso Honoratis- 
pimo Auetore, prseterquam in paueis, Latinitate donati.' ** — Pref. p. xvi. 
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they may themselves have been among the things ex- 
cepted.^ As it is certain liowever that Bacon himself 
regarded the Latin Version as that in which they were 
to live, we may be sure that he took care to have it 
properly done : only as it was not published tili twelve 
years after his death, we cannot be sure that it was all 
finished before he died. Several hands are said to have 
been employed in the work, and in the absence of all 
specific information, it is not improbable that there 
are parts of it which he did not live to see completed. 
Taken with this caution however, the Latin translation 
must be accepted as a work of authority, and in one 
respect of superior authority to the original, because of 
later date. I have therefore treated it in the-same way 
as the translation of the history of Henry the Seventh ; 
see Vol. XL p. 19. 

I am not aware that any such value belongs to any 
of tlie translations into modern languages. An Italian 
translation of the Essays and the De Sapientia Vete- 
rum published in London in 1618, with a dedicatory 
letter from Tobie Matthew to Cosmo de' Medici, may 
be presumed to have been made with Bacon's sanction ; 
both because Matthew was so intimate a firiend, and 
because it includes one essay which had not then been 
published,^ as well as a large extract from the letter to 



Qui con- 
tinet 



1 Francisci Baconi openim moralium et civilium tomus. 

' Historiam Begni Henrici Sepümi Regis Anglias. 
Sermone» Fideks, sive Interiora Rerum. 
Tractatum de Sapientia Veterum. 
DiaJogum de Beüo Sacro. 
Et Novam Atianüdem. 
Ab ipso Honoratissimo Auetore, prseterquam in paucis, Latinitate do- 
natos. 

3 Mr. Singer says two : but one of those he qnotes, — the Essay " Of 
Honour and Reputation/' — will be found in the edition of 1597. 
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Prince Henry which Bacon had intended to prefix to 
the edition of 1612, but was prevented by his death. 
But tfaere is no reason to suppose that Bacon had any- 
thing more to do with it. It is true that Andrea Cioli, 
who by Cosmo's direction brought out a new and re- 
vised edition of this volume at Florence in 1619, seems 
at first sight to speak of the translation as if it were 
Bacon's own composition — (ma non hö giä voluto alte- 
rare alcuna di quelle parole, che forse nella lingua 
nostra non appariscono interamente proprie del senso, 
k che sono state in detta Opera destinate, per non torre 
all ' Autore la gloria^ che merita di havere cod ben %apvto 
eyprimere i suoi Concetti in Idioma altretanto diverso 
dal suo, quanto ^ lontana da questa nostra la sua Re- 
gione ;) — but the supposition is hardly reconcilable 
with the words of Matthew 's dedicatory letter (non 
puo mancar la scusa ä chi s' ö ingegnato tradur li con- 
cetti di questo Autore, &c.) ; and in the absence of all 
other evidence is too improbable to be believed. Nor 
do Cioli's words necessarily imply more than that the 
translator was an Englishman. That the translation 
was not the work of an Italian, — and therefore not 
(according to Mr. Singer's conjecture) by Father Ful- 
gentio, — they aflPord evidence which may be considered 
conclusive. 
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To the Right Honourable my very good Lo. the Duke 
of BucKiNGHAM his Gracc, Lo. High Admiral of 
England. 

EXCELLENT Lo. 

S ALOMON says, A good name is as a predotM ointment ; 
and I assure myself, such will your Grace's name be 
with posterity. For your fortune and merit both have 
been eminent. And you have planted things that are 
like to last. I do now publish my Essays ; which, of 
all my other works have been most current ; for that, 
as it seems, they come home to men's business and 
bosoms. I have enlarged them both in number and 
weight ; so that they are indeed a new work. I 
thought it therefore agreeable to my aflPection and 
obUgation to your Grace, to prefix your name before 
them, both in English and in Latin.^ For I do con- 
ceive that the Latin volume of them (being in the 
universal language) may last as long as books last. 
My Instauration I dedicated to the King ; my History 
of Henry the Seventh (which I have now also trans- 

* 1 Tarn m ediUone ÄngKcd, quam in LaünA. 
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lated into Latm), and my portions of Natural History, 
to the Prince ; and these I dedicate to your Grace ; 
being of the best fruits that by the good encrease 
which God gives to my pen and labours I cotdd yield. 
God lead your Grace by the band. 

Your Grace's most obliged and 

faithfiil seruant, 

FR. St. ALBAN. 
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ESSAYS OE COUNSELS 



CIVIL AND MORAL. 



I. Of Truth. 



WRAT is Truth? said jesting Pilate; and would 
not stay for an aiiswer. Certainly there be that 
delight in giddiness,^ and count it a bondage to fix a 
belief; affecting free-will in thinking, as well as in act- 
ing. And though the sects of philosophers of that 
kind be gone, yet there remain certain discoursing 
wits^ which are of the same veins, though there be 
not so much blood in them as was in those of the an- 
cients. But it is not only the diflSculty and labour 
which men take in finding out of truth ; nor again that 
when it is found it imposeth upon men's thoughts;* 
that doth bring lies in favour; but a natural though 
comipt love of the lie itself. One of the later school 
of the Grecians examineth the matter, and is at a stand 
to think what should be in it, that men should love 
lies, where neither they make for pleasure, as with 
poets, nor for advantage, as with the merchant ; but 

1 CogikttUmum vertigine, 

3 ingenia queedam ventota et eKscursantia, 

' nee qua ex eä inventä cogitationibiu imponHiur cop^ntas. 

TOL. zn. Q 
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for the lie's sake. But I cannot teil 2 this same truth 
is a naked and open day-light, that doth not shew the 
masks and mummeries and triumphs of the world, half 
so stately and daintily as candle-lights. Truth may 
perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that sheweth best 
by day ; but it will not rise to the price of a diamond 
or carbuncle, that sheweth best in varied lights. A 
mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. Doth any 
man doubt, that if there were taken out of men's 
minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, 
imaginations as one would, and the like, but it would 
leave the minds of a niunber of men poor shrunken 
things, füll of melancholy and Indisposition, and un- 
pleasing to themselves ? One of the Fathers, in great 
severity, called poesy vinum doemonum [devil's-wine], 
because it fiUeth the imagination; and yet it is but 
with the shadow of a lie. But it is not the he that 
passeth through the mind, but the lie that sinketh in 
and settleth in it, that doth the hurt ; such as we spake 
of before. But howsoever these things are thus in 
men's depraved judgments and afiections, yet truth, 
which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry 
of truth, which is the love-making or wooing of it, the 
knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it, and 
the belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it, is the 
sovereign good of human nature. The first creature 
of God, in the works of the days, was the light of the 
sense ; the last was the light of reason ; and his sab- 
bath work ever since, is the illumination of his Spirit. 
First he breathed light upon the face of the matter or 
chaos ; then he breathed light into the face of man ; 
and still he breatheth and inspireth light into the fiice 
of his chosen. The poet that beautified the sect that 
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was otherwise inferior to the rest,^ saith yet excellently 
well : It is a pleasure to etand upan ihe ehore^ and to 
See ships tossed upon Üie aea; a pleamre, to stand in ihe 
window of a eastle^ and to see a hattle and the adventures 
thereof helow : butno pleasure ie oomparable to the Stand- 
ing upon the vantage grownd of Truth^ (a hill not to be 
commanded, and where the air is always clear and 
serene,) and to see the error s^ and wanderings^ and 
mists^ and tempests^ in the vale below; so always that 
this prospect be with pity, and not with swelling or 
pride. Certainly, it is heaven upon earth, to have a 
man's mind move in charity, rest in providence, and 
tum upon the poles of truth. 

To pass from theological and philosophical truth, to 
the truth ^ of civil business ; it will be acknowledged 
even by those that practise it not, that clear and round 
dealing ^ is the honour of man's nature ; and that mix- 
ture of &lsehood is like allay in coin of gold and silver, 
which may make the metal work the better, but it 
embaseth it. For these winding and crooked courses 
are the goings of the serpent ; which goeth basely upon 
the belly, and not upon the feet. There is no vice that 
doth so Cover a man with shame as to be found false 
and perfidious. And therefore Montaigne saith pret- 
tily, when he inquired the reason, why the word of 
the lie should be such a disgrace and such an odious 
Charge ? Saith he, If it be well weighed^ to say that a 
man lieth^ is as much to say^ as that he is brave towards 
Ghd and a coward towards men.^ For a lie feces God, 

1 Lucretius. See the beginning of the second book. 

2 veritatem autpoUus veracitatem. 

< apertam et minime/ucatam in negotiu gerendis raüonem, 
4 Essais, II. 18. Gompare Plutarch, Lysand. c. 8 : 6 yäp öpKtf) irapa- 
Kpovofievog, rbv fitv ix^pdv öfioXoyd dedtevot, toö 6k ^ew Kora^pwelv, 
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and shritlks from man. Surely the wickedness of false- 
hood and breach of feith cannot possibly be so highly 
expressed, as in that it shall be the last peal to call the 
judgments of God upon the generations of men ; it 
being foretold, that when Christ cometh, he shall not 
find faith upon the earth. 



II. Of Death. 

Men fear Death, as children fear to go in the dark ; 
and as that natural fear in children is increased with 
tales, so is the other. Certainly, the contemplation of 
death, as the wages of sin and passage to another world, 
is holy and religious ; but the fear of it, as a tribute 
due unto nature, is weak. Yet in religious meditations 
there is sometimes mixture of vanity and of supersti- 
tion. You shall read in some of the friars' books of 
mortification, that a man should think with himself 
what the pain is if he have but his finger's end pressed 
or tortured, and thereby imagine what the pains of 
death are, when the whole body is corrupted and dis- 
solved ; when many times death passeth with less pain 
than the torture of a limb : for the most vital parts are 
not the quiekest of sense. And by him that spake 
only as a philosopher and natural man, it was well 
Said, Pompa mortis magis terret^ quam mürs ipsa : ^ [it 
is the accompaniments of death that are frightful rather 
than death itself.] Groans and convulsions, and a dis- 
coloured face, and friends weeping, and blacks, and ob- 

1 Seneca, Ep. 24. Tolle istam pompam sab qua lates et stnltos territas: 
mors es, quem nuper servns meus, quem ancilla contempsit. See the rest 
of the passage, and my note on Rawlej's Life of Bacon, Yol. I. p. 18. n. 1. 
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sequies, and the like, shew death terrible. It is worthy 
the observing, that there is no passion in the mind 
of man so weak, but it mates and masters the fear of 
death ; and therefore death is no such terrible enemy 
when a man hath so many attendants about him that 
can win the combat of him. Revenge triumphs over 
death ; Love slights it ; Honour aspireth to it ; Grief 
flieth to it ; ^ Fear pre-occupateth it ; nay we read, after 
Otho the emperor had slain himself, Pity (which is the 
tenderest of affections) provoked many to die, out of 
mere compassion to their sovereign, and as the truest 
sort of foUowers. Nay Seneca adds niceness and sa- 
tiety : Cogita quamdiu eadem feceris ; mori veUe^ non 
tantum fortis^ aut miser^ sed ebiam fastidiom% potest. 
A man would die, though he were neither valiant nor 
miserable, only upon a weariness to do the same thing 
so oft over and over. It is no less worthy to observe, 
how little alteration in good spirits the approaches of 
death make ; for they appear to be the same men tili 
the last instant. Augustus Caesar died in a compli- 
ment ; lAvia^ conjugii nostri memor^ vive et vale : [fere- 
well, Livia ; and forget not the days of our marriage.] 
Tiberius in dissimulation ; as Tacitus saith of him, Jam 
Tiherium vires et corpus^ Tum dissimulatio^ deserebant: 
[his powers of body were gone, but his power of dis- 
simulation still remained.] Vespasian in a jest ; sitting 
upon the stool, üi puto Dem fio : [I think I am becom- 
ing a god.] Galba with a sentence ; jPen, «i ex re »it 
populi Romani : [strike, if it be for the good of Rome ;] 
holding forth his neck. Septimius Severus in despatch ; 

1 The translation adds, metiu» ignomima eUgit: a sentence which is also 
found in the edition of 1612, — ^^Deliveiy from ignominj chooseth it;*' 
omitted here probably by acddent. 
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Ädeste si quid miki rest<xt agendum : [make haste, if 
there is anything more for me to doj And the Hke. 
Certainly the Stoics bestowed too much cost upon 
death, and by their great preparations made it appear 
more fearfiil. Better saith he, qai finem vitoe extremum 
inter munera ponat naturce : [who accounts the close 
of life as one of the benefits of nature.] It is as nat- 
ural to die as to be born ; and to a little infant, per- 
haps, the one is as painfiil as the other. He that dies 
in an eamest pursuit, is like one that is wounded in hot 
blood ; who, for the time, scarce feels the hurt ; and 
therefore a mind fixed and beut upon somewhat that is 
good doth avert the dolours of death. But above all, 
believe it, the sweetest canticle -is. Nunc dimittis ; when 
a man hath obtained worthy ends and expectations, 
Death hath this also ; that it openeth the gate to good 
fame, and extinguisheth envy. JExtinctus amabitur 
idem : [the same man that was envied while he Uved, 
shall be loved when he is gone]. 



III. Of Unity in Religion. 

Religion being the chief band of human society, it 
is a happy thing when itself is well contained within 
the true band of Unity. The quarreis and divisions 
about religion were evils unknown to the heathen. 
The reason was, because the religion of the heathen 
consisted rather in rites and ceremonies, than in any 
constant belief. For you may imagine what kind of 
faith theu^ was, when the chief doctors and fathers of 
their church were the poets. But the true God hath 
this attribute, that he is a jealoits God ; and therefore 
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his worship and religion will endure no mixture nor 
partner. We shaU therefore speak a few words con- 
ceming the Unity of the Church ; what are the Fruits 
thereof ; what the Bounds ; and what the Means. 

The Fruits of Unity (next unto the well pleasing 
of God, which is all in all) are two ; the one towards 
those that are without the church, the other towards 
those that are within. For the former; it is certain 
that heresies and schisms are of all others the greatest 
scandals ; yea, more than corruption of manners. For 
as in the natural body a wound or Solution of continuity 
is worse than a corrupt humour ; so in the spiritual. 
Sa that nothing doth so much keep men out of the 
church, and drive men out of the church, as breach of 
unity. And therefore, whensoever it cometh to that 
pass, that one saith Ucee in deserto^ another saith Ucee 
m penetralibus ; that is, when some men seek Christ in 
the conventicles of heretics, and others in an outward 
face of a church, that voice had need continuallv to 
sound in men's ears, Nolite exire^ — O^o not out. The 
Doctor of the Gentiles (the propriety of whose voca- 
tion drew him to have a special care of those without) 
saith, If an heathen come in^ and hear you speak with 
several tongues^ will he not say that you are mad f And 
certainly it is little better, when atheists and profane 
persons do hear of so many discordant and contrary 
opinions in religion ; it doth avert them from the 
church, and maketh them to sit down in the chair of the 
scomers. It is but a light thing to be vouched in 
so serious a matter, but yet it expresseth well the de- 
formity. There is a master of scoffing, that in his 
catalogue of books of a feigned library sets down this 
title of a book, The nuyrris-dance of Seretics. For in- 
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deed every sect of them hath a diverse posture or 
cringe by tfaemselves, which cannot but move derision 
in worldlings and depraved politics, who are apt to 
contemn holy things. 

As for the fruit towards those that are within ; it is 
peace; which containeth infinite blessings. It estab- 
lisheth feith. It kindleth charity. The outward peace 
of the church distilleth into peace of conscience. And 
it turneth the labours of writing and reading of contro- 
versies into treatises ^ of mortification and devotion. 

Conceming the Bounds of Unity ; the true placing 
of them importeth exceedingly. There appear to be 
two extremes. For to certain zelants all speech of pa- 
cification is odious. ü it peacCy Jehu ? What hast tJwu 
to do with peace ? tum thee hehind me. Peace is not 
the matter, but foUowing and party. Contrariwise, 
certain Laodiceans and lukewarm persons think they 
may accommodate points of religion by middle ways, 
and taking part of both, and witty reconcilements ; as 
if they would make an arbitrement between God and 
man. Both these extremes are to be avoided ; which 
will be done, if the league of Christians penned by our 
Saviour himself were in the two cross clauses thereof ^ 
soundly and plainly expounded : He that is not tvith u% 
is against us ; and again, Se that is not against us is 
with US ; that is, if the points frmdamental and of sub- 
stance in religion were truly discemed and distin- 
guished from points not merely of faith, but of opinion, 
Order, or good Intention.^ This is a thing may seem 

1 treatieiy in the original. 

s in clausuUs iUU qucBprimo intuitu itUer se opponi videntur. 
8 qua non sunt exßde^ sed ex opinione probabiH et irUerUione ionda^ prqpUr 
ordinem et ecclesitB polUiam sancita. 
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to many a matter trivial, and done alreadj. But if it 
were done less partially, it would be embraced more 
generally. 

Of this I may give only this advice, according to 
my small model. Men ought to take heed of rending 
God's church by two kinds of controversies. The one 
IS, when the matter of the point controverted is too 
small and light, not worth the heat and strife about it, 
kindled only by contradiction, For as it is noted by 
one of the fathers, Christ'' % coat indeed had no %eam^ but 
the churcKs vesture was of divers colours ; whereupon he 
saith, In veste varietas sit^ scissura non sit^ [let there be 
variety in the garment, but let there be no division :] 
they be two things, Unity and Uniformity. The other 
is, when the matter of the point controverted is great, 
but it is driven to an over-great subtilty and obscurity ; 
so that it becometh a thing rather ingenious than sub- 
stantial. A man that is of judgment and imderstand- 
ing shall sometimes hear ignorant men differ, and know 
well within himself that those which so differ mean 
one thing, and yet they themselves would never agree. 
And if it come so to pass in that distance of judgment 
which is between man and man, shall we not ^ think 
that God above, that knows the heart, doth not^ dis- 
cem that frail men in some of their contradictions 
intend the same thing ; and accepteth of both ? The 
nature of such controversies is excellently expressed by 
St. Paul in the waming and precept that he giveth 
conceming the same, Devita profanas vocum novitates^ 
et oppositiones falsi nominis sdentice: [Avoid profane 
novelties of terms, and oppositions of science falsely so 

1 So in the original. One of the nott shonld obviously be stnick out ; the 
reader can choose which. 
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called.] Men create oppositions which are not ; and 
put them into new terms so fixed, as whereas the 
meaning ought to govem the term, the term in effect 
govemeth the meaning. There be also two false 
peaces or unities : the one, when the peace is grounded 
but upon an implicit ignorance; for all colours will 
agree in the dark : the other, when it is pieced up upon 
a direct admission of contraries in Amdamental points. 
For truth and falsehood, in such things, are like the 
iron and clay in the toes of Nabuchadnezzar's image ; 
they may cleave, but tliey will not incorporate. 

Conceming the Means of procuring Unity ; men 
must beware, that in the procuring or muniting of re- 
ligious unity they do not dissolve and deface the laws 
of charity and of human society. There be two swords 
amongst Christians, the spiritual and temporal ; and 
both have their due office and place in the mainten- 
ance of religion. But we may not take up the third 
sword, which is Mahomet's sword, or like unto it ; that 
is, to propagate religion by wars or by sanguinary per- 
secutions to force consciences ; except it be in cases of 
overt scandal, blasphemy, or intermixture of practice ' 
against the State ; much less to nourish seditions ; to 
authorize conspiracies and rebellions ; to put the sword 
into the people's hands ; and the like ; tending to the 
Subversion of all govemment,^ which is the ordinance 
of God. For this is but to dash the first table against 
the second; and so to consider men as Christians, 
as we forget that they are men. Lucretius the 
poet, when he beheld the act of Agamemnon, that 

1 quoB omnia manifestissime tendunt ad majestatem imperii minuendam et 
auctoritatem magistratuum labefadandam ; cum tarnen omms legiüma potes- 
tasHt a Deo ordinata. 
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could endure the sacrificing of his own daughter, ex- 
claimed : 

Tantam Relligio potuit siuiderB matorum : 

[to such ill actions Religion could persuade a man.] 
What would he have said, if he had known of the mas- 
sacre in France, or the powder treason of England? 
He would have been seven times more Epicure and 
atheist than he was. For as the temporal sword is to 
be drawn with great circumspection in cases of relig- 
ion ; so it is a thing monstrous to put it into the hands 
of the common people. Let that be left unto the Ana- 
baptists, and other furies. It was great blasphemy 
when the devil said, Itvill ascend and be lihe the Highr 
est; but it is greater blasphemy to personate God, 
and bring him in saying, Ituill descend^ and be like the 
prince of darkness : and what is it better, to make the 
cause of religion to descend to the cruel and execrable 
actions of murthering princes, butchery of people, and 
Subversion of states and govemments ? Surely this is 
to bring down the Holy Ghost, instead of the likeness 
of a dove, in the shape of a vulture or raven ; and set 
out of the bark of a Christian church a flag of a bark 
of pirates and assassins. Therefore it is most neces- 
sary that the church by doctrine and decree, princes 
by their sword, and all leamings, both Christian and 
moral, as by their Mercury rod, do damn and send to 
hell for ever those facts and opinions tending to the 
Support of the same ; as hath been already in good 
part done. Surely in counsels conceming religion, 
that counsel of the apostle would be prefixed, Ira howr 
vnis non implet justitiam Dei : [The wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of Grod.] And it was 
a notable Observation of a wise fiither, and no less in- 
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genuously confessed ; ihat those which hdd and per- 
maded pressure of consciences^ were commoTÜy interessed 
iherein them%dves for their own ends. 



IV. Of Revenge. 

Revenge IS a kind of wild justice ; which the more 
man's nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it 
out. For as for the first wrong, it doth but offend the 
law ; but the revenge of that wrong putteth the law 
out of oflSce. Certainly, in taking revenge, a man is 
but even with his enemy ; but in passing it over, he is 
superior ; for it is a prince's part to pardon. And 
Salomon, I am sure, saith, It is the ghry of a man to 
pass by an offence. That which is past is gone, and 
irrevocable ; and wise men have enough to do with 
things present and to come ; therefore they do but trifle 
with themselves, that labonr in past matters. There is 
no man doth a wrong for the wrong's sake ; but there- 
by to purchase himself profit, or pleasure, or honour, 
or the like. Therefore why should I be angry with a 
man for loving himself better than me ? And if any 
man should do wrong merely out of ill-nature, why, 
yet it is but like the thom or briar, which prick and 
Scratch, because they can do no other. The most tol- 
erable sort of revenge is for those wrongs which there 
is no law to remedy ; but then let a man take heed the 
revenge be such as there is no law to punish ; eise a 
man's enemy is still before band, and it is two for one.^ 
Some, when they take revenge, are desirous the party 
should know whence it cometh. This the more gen- 

1 Aüas ipse iUnpoonam coneb^pHcatf inimicus vero htcnmfacU, 
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erous. For the delight seemeth to be not so mnch in 
doing the hurt as in making the party repent. But 
base and crafly cowards ^ are like the arrow that flieth 
in the dark. Cosmus, duke of Florence, had a des- 
perate saying against perfidious or neglecting friends, 
as if those wrongs were unpardonable ; You shcdl read 
(saith he) that we are commanded to forgive cur ene- 
mies ; but you never read that we are commanded to for- 
give our friemds, But yet the spirit of Job was in a 
better tune : Shall we (saith he) take good at O^od^s 
hands^ and not be content to take evil also f And so of 
friends in a proportion. This is certain, that a man 
that studieth revenge keeps his own wounds green, 
which otherwise would heal and do well. Public re- 
venges are for the most part fortunate ; as that for the 
death of Caesar ; for the death of Pertinax ; for the 
death of Henry the Third^ of France; and many 
more. But in private revenges it is not so. Nay 
rather, vindictive persons hve the life of witches ; who, 
as they are mischievous, so end they infortunate. 



V. Of Adversity. 

It was a high speech of Seneca (after the manner 
of the Stoics), that the good things which behng to pro9- 
perity are to be wished ; but the good things that bdong 
to adversity are to be admired. Bona rerwm %ecundarum 
optahilia ; adversarum mirabilia, Certainly if miracles 
be the command over nature, they appear most in ad- 

1 Vt&* ingetUo prcediti ei maUtUm. 

s So the originaL The' Latin translation has ffenrici Quartiy magni iUifU 
GaiUa regis. It is probable therefore that we shonld read here fourth instead 
of third. But the Observation is true to a certain extent with regard to both.. 
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versity. It is yet a higher speech of his than the other 
(much too high fer a heathen), B, is true greatness to 
have in one the fraiUy of a mcm^ and the secwrity of a 
Chd, Vere magnvm habere fragüitatem hominis^ teeur 
ritatem Dei, This would have done better in poesy, 
where transcendenees are more allowed. And the 
poets indeed have been busy with it ; for it is in effect 
the thing which is figured in that stränge fiction of the 
ancient poets, which seemeth not to be without mys- 
tery ; nay, and to have some approach to the State of 
a Christian ; that Hercules^ when he went to unhind 
Prometheus^ (by whom human nature is represented), 
sailed the length of the great oeean in an earthen pot 
or pitcher ; lively describing Christian resolution, that 
saileth in the frail hart: of the flesh thorough the waves 
of the World. But to speak in a mean.^ The virtue 
<rf Prosperity is temperance ; the virtue of Adversity is 
fortitude ; which in morals is the more heroical virtue. 
Prosperity is the blessing of \hb Old Testament ; Ad- 
versity is the blessing of the New ; which carrieth- the 
greater benediction, and the clearer revelation of God's 
favour. Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen 
to David's harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like 
airs as carols ; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath 
laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job than 
the felicities of Salomon, Prosperity is not without 
many fears and distastes ; and Adversity is not without 
comforts and hopes. We see in needle-works and em- 
broideries, it is more pleasing to have a lively work 
upon a sad and solemn ground, than to have a dark 
and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground : judge 
therefore of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure 

"^ Uta groMdUaU verborum ad medtocrüatem ducendamui. 
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of the eye. Certainly virtue is like precious odours, 
most fragrant when they are incensed er crushed : for 
Prosperity doth best discover vice, but Adversity doth 
best discover virtue. 



VI. Of Simulation and Dissimulation. 

Dissimulation is but a faint kind of policy or wis- 
dom ; ^ for it asketh a strong wit and a strong heart to 
know when to teil truth, and to do it. Therefore it 
is the weaker sort of politics that are the great dis- 
semblers. 

Tacitus saith,2 Lima sarted well witk the arts of her 
husband and diseimvlation of her son ; attributing arts 
or policy to Augustus, and dissimulation to Tiberius. 
And again, when Mucianus encourageth Vespasian to 
take arms against Vitellius, he saith,^ We rise not 
against the piercing judgmefnt of Auffusttis^ nor the eay 
treme caution or closeness of TiheriuB. These proper- 
ties, of arts or policy and dissimulation or closeness, are 
indeed habits and faculties several, and to be distin- 
guished. For if a man have that penetration of judg- 
ment as he can discem what things are to be laid open, 
and what to be secreted, and what to be shewed at half 
lights, and to whom and when, (which indeed are arts 
of State and arts of life, as Tacitus well calleth them,) 
to him a habit of dissimulation is a hinderance and a 
poorness. But if a man cannot obtain to that judg- 

1 Arüum civiUum compencUum quoddam etpcvr» inßrmior, 

2 Qtwd discrimen bene apud Tacitum CcBsarem Augustum inter et Tiberium 
ndnotatum est. Etenim de Liviä de ait. 

8 Idem oHbi kUce verbis Mucianum inducit Vttpawmum ad arma contra 
Vitdüum sumenda hortantem. 
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ment, then it is left to him generally to be close, and 
a dissembler. For where a man cannot choose er vary 
in particulars, there it is good to take the safest and 
warfest way in general ; like the going softly, by one 
that cannot well see. Certainly the ablest men that 
ever were have had all an openness and £rankness of 
dealing ; and a name of certainty and veracity ; but 
then they were like horses well managed ; for they 
could teil passing well when to stop or tum ; and at 
such times when they thought the case indeed required 
dissimulation, if then they used it, it came to pass that 
the former opinion spread abroad of their good faith 
and clearness of dealing made them almost invisible.^ 

There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling of 
a man's seif. The first, Closeness, Reservation, and 
Secrecy ; when a man leaveth vhimself without Obser- 
vation, or without hold to be taken, what he is.^ The 
second, Dissimulation, in the negative; when a man 
lets fall signs and arguments, that he is not that he is. 
And the third, Simulation, in the affirmative ; when a 
man industrfously and expressly feigns and pretends to 
be that he is not. 

For the first of these, Secrecy ; it is indeed the 
virtue of a confessor. And assuredly the secret man 
heareth many confessions. For who will open himself 
to a blab or babbler ? But if a man be thought secret, 
it inviteth discovery ; ^ as the more close air sucketh in 
the more open ; and as in confession the revealing is 

1 Quod n neceuUcL» quadam ingruai (Hsninulatumem profundam poUuians^ 
tunc quidem opinio et fama de bona ßde ei veracüate eorum pnaconcepta eo$ 
reddit prorsm invisibilet. 

3 Primus est Tacitumitas^ cum quis sensus antmt m premity adeoque reU»- 
quit in cequiUJbrio^ ut in quam partem propendeat nemo/acüe conjeceriL 

^/acile aUorum animos reserabiL 
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not for worldly use, but for the ease of a man's heart,^ 
so secret men come to the knowledge of many things 
in that kind ; while men rather discharge their minds 
than impart their minds. In few words, mysteries are 
due to secrecy.^ Besides (to say truth) nakedness is 
uncomely, as well in mind as body ; and it addeth no 
small reverence to men's manners and actions, if they 
be not altogether open. As for talkers and fiitile per- 
sons, they are commonly vain and credulous withal. 
For he that talketh what he knoweth, will also talk 
what he knoweth not. Therefore set it down, that an 
hahit of Becreey is boih politie and moral. And in this 
part it is good that a man's face give his tongue leave 
to speak. For the discovery of a man's seif by the 
tracts of his coontenance is a great weakness and be- 
traying ; by how much it is many times more marked 
and believed than a man's words. 

For the second, which is Dissimulation ; it foUoweth 
many times upon secrecy by a necessity; so that he 
that will be secret must be a dissembler in some degree. 
For men are too cunning to snfFer a man to keep an 
indifferent carriage between both, and to be secret, 
without swaying the balance on either side.® They 
will so beset a man with questions, and draw him on, 
and pick it out of him, that, without an absurd silence, 
he must shew an inclination one way ; or if he do not, 
they will gather as much by his silence as by his 
Speech. As for equivocations, or oraculous speechas, 
they cannot hold out long. So that no man can be 
secret, except he give himself a little scope of dissimu- 

1 <ui conacierUiam sMevandam, 
^ süeniänis. 

* m €oqtdlS>rio te eonluiere, ab§que aUqua tu aUeram partem wcUnatiomg 
um declaratione, 

VOL. XII. 7 
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lation ; which is, as it were, but the skirts or traln of 
secrecy. 

But for the third degree, which is Simulation and 
fiilse profession ; that I hold more culpable, and less 
politic ; except it be in great and rare matters. And 
therefore a general custom of Simulation (which is this 
last degree) is a vice, rising either of a natural falseness 
or fear&lness, or of a mind that hath some main faults, 
which because a man must nceds disguise, it maketh 
him practise Simulation in other things, lest his hand 
should be out of use. 

The great ^ advantages of Simulation and dissimu- 
lation are three. First, to lay asleep Opposition, and 
to surprise, For where a man's intentions are pub- 
lished, it is an alarum to call up all that are against 
them. The second is, to reserve to a man's seif a fair 
retreat. For if a man engage himself by a manifest 
declaration, he must go through or take a fall.^ The 
third is, the better to discover the mind of another. 
For to him that opens himself men will hardly shew 
themselves adverse; but will (fair)^ let him go on, 
and tum their freedom of speech to freedom of 
thought. And therefore it is a good shrewd proverb 
of the Spaniard, Tdl a lie and find a troih. As if 
there were no way of discovery but by Simulation.* 

1 So in original, and in ed. 1639. Great is omitted in the translation, and 
in some modern editions, including Mr. Singer^s. 

2 Quod in hominis potestaie reUnqtdt ut pedem refercUy et se absque cBstimor 
tionis swBJactura de negotio wbduccU. 8i quis enim se marufesta declaratione 
obstringit^ is cuneis quasi inqxictis incbtditur; out pergendum est ei, aut iur- 
pit^r desistendum. 

> So in the original, and also in edition 1639. The translation has : Ete- 
nim ei qtti consiKa sua profert^ non /adle qttis se adoersarium proßteatur^ 
verum assentabitur pot'us. I do not remember to have met with this use of 
fair any where eise ; but it is intelligible enough, and may, I should think, 
be right. 

^j?erinde ac ri simulaHo clavis esset ad secreta reseranda. 
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There be also three disadvantages, to set it even. The 
first, that Simulation and dissimulation commonly carry 
with them a shew of fearfiilness, which in any Business 
doth spoil the feathers of round flying up to the mark. 
The second, that it puzzleth and perplexeth the con- 
ceits of many, that perhaps would otherwise co-operate 
with him ; and makes a man walk almost alone to his 
own ends, The third and greatest, is, that it depriveth 
a man of one of the most principal instruments for 
action ; which is trust and belief. The best compo- 
sition and temperature is to have openness in ferne and 
opinion ; ^ secrecy in habit ; dissimulation in seasonable 
use ; and a power to feign, if there be no remedy. 



VII. Of Parents and Children. 

The joys of parents are secret; and so are their 
griefe and fears. They cannot utter the one ; nor they 
will not utter the other. Children sweeten labours; 
but they make misfortunes more bitter. They increase 
the cares of life ; but they mitigate the remembrance 
of death. The perpetuity by generation is common 
to beasts ; but memory, merit, and noble works, are 
proper to men. And surely a man shall see the no- 
blest works and foundations have proceeded from 
childless men; which have sought to express the Im- 
ages of their minds, where those of their bodies have 
feiled. So the care of posterity is most in them that 
have no posterity. They that are the first raisers of 
their houses are most indulgent towards their children ; 
beholding them as the continuance not only of their 
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kind but of their work ; ^ and so both children and 
creatures. 

The difference in affection of parents towards their 
several children is many times nnequal ; and sometimes 
nnworthy; especially in the mother; as Salomon saith, 
A mse 8on reQoiceth the father^ but an ungracious son 
Bhame% the mother. A man shall see, where there is 
a house füll of children, one or two of the eldest re- 
spected, and the yonngest made wantons ; ^ but in the 
midst some that are as it were forgotten, who many 
times nevertheless prove the best. The illiberaJity of 
parents in aUowance towards their children is an harm- 
fiil error; makes them base;* acquaints them with 
shifts ; makes them sort with mean Company ; and 
makes them surfeit more when they come to plenty. 
And therefore the proof is best, when men keep their 
authority towards their children, but not their purse.* 
Men have a foolish manner (both parents and school- 
masters and servants) in creating and breeding an 
emulation between brothers during childhood, which 
many times sorteth to discord when they are men, and 
disturbeth families. The Italians make little difference 
between children and nephews or near kinsfolks ; but 
so they be of the lump, they care not though they pass 
not through their own body. And, to say truth, in 
nature it is much a like matter ; insomuch that we see 
a nephew sometimes resembleth an uncle or a kinsman 
more than his own parent ; as the blood happens. Let 
parents choose betimes ^ the vocations and courses they 

1 non tantum tU conHnuaUonem speciei sucb, sed tU rerum a «e gestarum 
haredes. 

2 in deHciis esse. > animo degeneres. 
4 auctoritatem tuentur^ crumenam laxant. 

fi in tenera nBUUefiUorum suorwn. 
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mean their children should take; for then they are 
most flexible ; and let them not too much apply them- 
selves to.the disposition of their children, as thinking 
they will take best to that which they have most mind 
to. It is true, that if the aflection or aptness of the 
children be extraordinary, then it is good not to cross 
it; but generally the precept is good, Optimum dige^ 
mave et fädle iUud faciet consTietudo : [choose the best 
— custom will make it pleasant and easy.] Younger 
brothers are commonly fortunate, but seldom or never 
where the eider are disinherited. 



Vin. Of Marriage and Single Life. 

He that hath wife and children hath given hostages 
to fortune ; for they are impediments to great enter- 
prises, either of virtue or mischief. Certainly^ the 
best works, and of greatest merit for the public, have 
proceeded from the unmarried or childless men ; which 
both in affection and means have married and endowed 
the public. Yet it were great reason that those that 
have children should have greatest care of future times ; 
unto which they know they must transmit their dearest 
pledges. Some there are, who though they lead a 
Single life, yet their thoughts do end with themselves, 
and account future times impertinences.^ Nay, there 
are some other that account wife and children but as 
bills of charges. Nay more, there are some foolish 
rieh covetous men, that take a pride in having no 
children, because they may be thought so much the 

1 tU aUa däximiu* 

s nOiü ad se pertinentia. 
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richer. For perhaps they havie heard some talk, Such 
an ane is a greab rieh man^ and another except to it, 
Yea^ but he hath a great charge of ehildrm; as if it 
were an abatement to bis riches. But the most ordi- 
nary cause of a Single life is liberty, especially in 
certain self-pleasing and humorous minds, wbich are so 
sensible of every restraint, as they will go near to think 
their girdles and garters to be bonds and shackles. 
Unmamed men are best friends, best masters, best 
servants; but not always best subjeets; for they are 
light to nin away ; and almost all fiigitives are of that 
condition. A single life doth well with churchmen ; 
for charity will hardly water the ground where it must 
first fill a pool. It is indifferent for judges and magis- 
trates ; for if they be &cile and corrupt, you shall have 
a servant five times worse than a wife. For soldiers, I 
find the generals commonly in their hortatives put men 
in mind of their wives and children ; and I think the 
despising of marriage amongst the Turks maketh the 
vulgär soldier more base. Certamly wife and children 
are a kind of discipline of humanity ; and Single men, 
though they may be many times more charitable, be- 
cause their means are less exhaust, yet, on the other 
side, they are more cruel and hardhearted, (good to 
make severe inquisitors,) because their tendemess is 
not so oft called upon. Grave natures, led by custom, 
and therefore constant, are commonly loving husbands ; 
as was Said of Ulysses, vetvlam mam prcetulit immor- 
talitati: [he preferred bis old wife to immortality.] 
Chaste women are often proud and froward, as pre- 
suming upon the merit of their chastity. It is one of 
the best bonds both of chastity and obedience in the 
wife, if she think her husband wise ; which she will 
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never do if she find him jealous. Wives are young 
men's mistresses ; companions for middle age ; and old 
men's nnrses. So as a man may have a qoarrel to 
marry when he will. But yet he was reputed one of 
the wise men, that made answer to the question, when 
a man should marry ? — A young inan ru^t yet^ an dder 
man not at all. It is often seen that bad husbands 
have y&ry good wives ; whether it be that it raiseth 
the price of their husband's kindness when it comes ; 
or that the wives take a pride in their patience. But 
this never fails, if the bad husbands were of their own 
choosing, against their friends' consent ; for then they 
will be sure to make good their own foUy. 



IX. Of Envy. 



There be none of the affections which have been 
noted to fascinate or bewitch, but love and envy. 
They both have vehement wishes ; they frame them- 
selves readily into imaginations and suggestions; and 
they come easily into the eye,^ especially upon the 
presence of the objects ; which are the points that con- 
duce to fascination, if any such thing there be. We 
see Ukewise the scripture calleth envy an evil eye ; and 
the astrologers call the evil influences of the stars evil 
aspects ; so that still there seemeth to be acknowl- 
edged, in the act of envy, an ejaculation or Irradiation 
of the eye. Nay some have been so curious as to note, 
that the times when the stroke or percussion of an en- 
vious eye doth most hurt, are when the party envied is 
beheld in glory or triumph ; for that sets an edge upon 

1 üterque/acile aaeendü in octdos. 
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envy : and besides, at such times the spirits of the per- 
son envied do come forth most into the outward parts, 
and so meet the blow. 

But leaving these curiosities, (though not unworthy 
to be thought on in fit place,) we will handle, what 
persons are apt to envy others ; what persons are most 
subject to be envied themselves ; and what is the difFer- 
ence between public and private envy. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever envieth 
virtue in others. For men's minds will either feed 
upon their own good or upon others' evil; and who 
wanteth the one will prey upon the other ; and whoso 
is out of hope to attain to another's virtue, will seek to 
come at even hand by depressing another's fortune. 

A man that is busy and inquisitive is commonly 
envious. For to know much of other men's matters 
cannot be because all that ado may concem his own 
estate ; therefore it must needs be that he taketh a 
kind of play-pleasure ^ in looking upon the fortunes of 
others. Neither can he that mindeth but his own busi- 
ness find much matter for envy. For envy is a gad- 
ding passion, and walketh the streets, and doth not 
keep home : Non est euriosus^ quin idem »it malevolus : 
[There is no curious man but has some malevolence 
to quicken his curiosity.] 

Men of noble birth are noted to be envious towards 
new men when they rise. For the distance is altered ; 
and it is like a deceit of the eye, that when others come 
on they think themselves go back. 

Deformed persons, and eunuchs, and old men, and 
bastards, are envious. For he that cannot possibly 
mend his own case will do what he can to impair an- 

1 Scenicam quandam voluptcUem, 
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other's ; except these defects light upon a very brave 
and heroical nature, which thinketh to make his nat- 
ural wants part of his honour ; in that it should be 
Said, that an eunuch, or a lame man, did snch great 
matters ; afFecting the honour of a miracle ; as it was 
in Narses the eunuch, and AgesUaus and Tamberlanes, 
that were lame men. 

The same is the case of men that rise after calami- 
ties and misfortunes. For they are as men fallen out 
with the times ; and think other men's harms a redemp- 
tion of their own suflFerings. 

They that desire to excel in too many matters, out 
of levity and vain glory, are ever envious. For they 
cannot want work ; ^ it being impossible but many in 
some one of those things should surpass them. Which 
was the character of Adrian the Emperor ; that mor- 
tally envied poets and painters and artificers, in works 
wherein he had a vein to excel. 

Lastly, near kinsfolks, and fellows in office, and 
those that have been bred together, are more apt to 
envy their equals when they are raised. For it doth 
upbraid unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth at 
them, and cometh oftener into their remembrance, and 
incurreth likewise more into the note of others ; and 
envy ever redoubleth from speech and ßime. Cain's 
envy was the more vile and malignant towards his 
brother Abel, because when his sacrifice was better 
accepted there was no body to look on. Thus much 
for those that are apt to envy. 

Conceming those that are more or less subject to 
envy : First, persons of eminent virtue, when they 

1 1. e. Matter for envy to work upon : tdnque entm oceurrunt dbjecta in- 
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are advanced, are less envied. For their fortune seem- 
eth but due unto them ; and no man envieth the 
payment of a debt, tut rewards and liberality rather.^ 
Again, envy is ever joined with the comparing of a 
man's seif; and where there is no comparison, no 
envy ; and therefore kings are not envied but by kings. 
Nevertheless it is to be noted that unworthy persons 
are most envied at their first Coming in, and afterwards 
overcome it better ; ^ whereas contrariwise, persons of 
worth and merit are most envied when their fortune 
continueth long. For by that time, though their virtue 
be the same, yet it hath not the same lustre ; for fresh 
men grow up that darken it. 

Persons of noble blood are less envied in their rising. 
For it seemeth but right done to their birth.^ Besides, 
there seemeth not much added to their fortune; and 
envy is as the sunbeams, that beat hotter upon a bank 
or steep rising ground, than upon a flat. And for the 
same reason those that are advanced by degrees are less 
envied than those that are advanced suddenly and 'per 
Baltum. 

Those that have jomed with their honour great trav- 
els, cares, or perils, are less subject to envy. For men 
think that they eam their honours hardly, and pity 
them sometimes ; and pity ever healeth envy. Where- 
fore you shall observe that the more deep and sober ^ 
sort of politic persons, in their greatness, are ever be- 
moaning themselves, what a life they lead ; chanting a 
quanta patimur, Not that they feel it so, but only to 
abate the edge of envy. But this is to be understood 

1 sed largitioni supra meritum. 

^postea vero minta, 

8 nihil aliud videtur quam debitum maJorUms »uia repenswn. 

* magis sano» ac sobrios. 
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of business that is laid upon men, and not such as thej 
call unto themselves. For nothing increaseth envy 
more than an mmecessary and ambitious engrossing 
of business. And nothing doth extinguish envy more 
than for a great person to preserve all other inferior 
officers in their ftdl rights and preeminences of their 
places. For by that means there be so many screens 
between him and envy. 

Above all, those are most subject to envy, which 
carry the greatness of their fortunes in an insolent and 
proud manner; being never well but while they are 
shewing how great they are, either by outward pomp, 
or by triumphing over all Opposition or competition; 
whereas wise men will rather do sacrifice to envy, in 
suffering themselves sometimes of purpose to be crossed 
and overbome in things that do not much concem 
them. Notwithstanding so much is true, that the car- 
riage of greatness in a piain and open manner (so it be 
without arrogancy and vain glory) doth draw less envy 
than if it be in a more crafty and cunning fashion. 
For in that course a man doth but disavow fortune ; 
and seemeth to be conscious of his own want in worth ; ^ 
and doth but teach others to envy him. 

Lastly, to conclude this part ; as we said in the be- 
ginning that the act of envy had somewhat in it of 
witchcraft, so there is no other eure of envy but the 

1 nOiüommu iUvd verum est, potenäm osterUaiionem apertam et indissimu- 
latam {modo absit arrogantia et gloria inanis) minore inridia laborare^ quam 
ti calUde et quad furüm se notts tubtrahcU. Etenim hoc cumßt, nihil aliud 
facit quis quam ut fortunam insimuletj quasi ipae sän esset consdus indigni- 
iaHs swB. The undisgoised assumption and display of greatness is less 
subject to envy than any fiirtive attempt to withdraw it from Observation: 
for by seeming to be ashamed of his position, a man admits that he is an- 
worthy of it; and so "disavows" (i. e. declines to justiiy) or impeaches 
(f. e. throws the blame npon) fortune. 
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eure of witchcraft ; and that is, to remove the lot (as 
they call it) and to lay it upon another. For which 
purpose, the wiser sort of great persons bring in ever 
upon the stage somebody upon whom to derive^ the 
envy that would come upon themselves ; sometimes 
upon mmisters and äervants ; sometimes upon col- 
leagues and associates ; and the like ; and for that tum 
there are never wanting some persons of violent and 
undertaking natures, who, so they may have power 
and Business, will take it at any cost. 

Now, to speak of public envy. There is yet some 
good in public envy, whereas in private there is none. 
For public envy is as an ostracism, that eclipseth men 
when they grow too great. And therefore it is a bridle 
also to great ones, to keep them within bounds. 

This envy, being in the Latin word invidia^ goeth in 
the modern languages by the name of discontervtment ; 
of which we shall speak in handling Sedition. It is a 
disease in a State like to infection. For as infection 
spreadeth upon that which is sound, and tainteth it ; so 
when envy is gotten once into a State, it traduceth even 
the best actions thereof, and turneth them into an ill 
odour. And therefore there is little won by inter- 
mingling of plausible actions. For that doth argue 
but a weakness and fear of envy, which hurteth so 
much the more ; as it is likewise usnal in infections ; 
which if you fear them, you call them upon you. 

This public envy seemeth to beat chiefly upon prin- 
cipal officers or ministers, rather than upon kings and 
estates themselves. But this is a sure rule, that if the 
envy upon the minister be great, when the cause of it 
in him is small ; or if the envy be general in a man- 

1 Tom from its course. 
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ner upon all the ministers of an estate ; then the envy 
(though hidden) is truly upon the State itself. And 
so much of public envy or discontentment, and the dif- 
ference thereof from private envy, which was handled 
in the first place. 

We will add this in general, touching the affection 
of envy ; that of all other aflFections it is the most im- 
portune and continual. For of other aflFections there is 
occasion given but now and then ; and therefore it was 
well Said, Invidia festos dies non agit : [Envy keeps no 
holidays :] for it is ever working upon some or other. 
And it is also noted that love and envy do make a man 
pine, which other aflTections do not, because they are 
not so continual. It is also the vilest aflTection, and the 
most depraved ; for which cause it is the proper attri- 
bute of the devil, who is called The envious man^ that 
soweth tares amongst the wheat by night ; as it always 
cometh to pass, that envy worketh subtilly, and in 
the dark ; and to the prejudice of good things, such 
as is the wheat. 



X. Of Luve. 

The stage is more beholding to Love, than the life of 
man. For as to the stage, love is ever matter of come- 
dies, and now and then of tragedies ; but in life it doth 
much mischief ; sometimes like a syren, sometimes like 
a fiiry. You may observe, that amongst all the great 
and worthy persons (whereof the memory remaineth, 
either ancient or recent,) there is not one that hath 
been transported to the mad degree of love : which 
shews that great spirits and great business do keep 
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out this weak passion. You must except nevertheless 
Marcus Antonius, the half partner of the empire of 
Rome, and Appius Claudius, the decemvir and law- 
giver ; ^ whereof the former was indeed a voluptuous 
man, and inordinate; but the latter was an austere 
and wise man : and therefore it seems (though rurely) 
that love can find entrance not only into an open heart, 
but also into a heart well fortified, if watch be not well 
kept. It is a poor ^ saying of Epicurus, Satü magnum 
alter alteri theatrum »umus : [Each is to other a theatre 
large enough] ; as if man, made for the contemplation 
of heaven and all noble objects, should do nothing but 
kneel before a little idol, and make himself a subject, 
though not of the mouth (as beasts are), yet of the 
eye ; which was given him for higher purposes. It is 
a Strange thing to note the excess of this passion, and 
how it braves the nature and value of things, by this ; 
that the speaking in a perpetual hyperbole is comely 
in nothing but in love. Neither is it merely in the 
phrase ; for whereas it hath been well said that the 
arch-flatterer, with whom all the petty flatterers have 
intelligence, is a man's seif; certainly the lover is more. 
For there was never proud man thought so absurdly 
well of himself as the lover doth of the person loved ; 
and therefore it was well said, That it is impossible to 
love and to be wise.^ Neither doth this weakness appear 
to others only, and not to the party loved ; but to the 
loved most of all, except the love be reciproque. For 
it is a true rule, that love is ever rewarded either with 
the reciproque or with an inward and secret contempt. 

1 legislatorum apud Romanos prindpem, 
3 abjectum et puaiüanimurn, 

8 Rede üaque receptum est iUud diverbium : Amare et sapere vix Deo con- 
ceditur. 
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By how much the more men ought to beware of this 
passion, which loseth not only other things, but itself. 
As for the other losses, the poet's relation doth well 
figure them ; That he that preferred Helena, quitted 
the gifts of Juno and Pallas. For whosoever esteem- 
eth too much of amorous aflFection quitteth both riches 
and wisdom. This passion hath his floods in the very 
times of weakness ; which are great prosperity and 
great adversity ; though this latter hath been less ob- 
served : both which times kindle love, and make it 
more fervent, and therefore shew it to be the child of 
folly. They do best, who if they cannot but admit 
love, yet make it keep quarter ; and sever it whoUy 
from their serious affairs and actions of life ; for if it 
check once with business, it troubleth men's fortunes, 
and maketh men that they can no ways be true to 
their own ends. I know not how, but martial men are 
given to love : I think it is but as they are given to 
wine ; for perils commonly ask to be paid in pleasures. 
There is in man's nature a secret inclination and mo- 
tion towards love of others, which if it be not spent 
upon some one or a few, doth naturally spread itself 
towards many, and maketh men become humane and 
charitable ; as it is seen sometime in friars. Nuptial 
love maketh mankind ; friendly love perfecteth it ; but 
wanton love corrupteth and embaseth it. 



XI. Of Great Place. 

Men in great place are thrice servants : servants of 
the sovereign or State ; servants of fame ; and servants 
of business. So as they have no freedom ; neither in 
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their persons, nor in their actions, nor in their times. 
It is a Strange desire, to seek power and to lose liberty: 
or to seek power over others and to lose power over a 
man's seif. The rising unto place is laborious ; and by 
pains men come to greater paim ; and it is sometimes 
base ; and by indignities men come to dignities. The 
Standing is slippery, and the regress is either a down- 
fall, or at least an eclipse, which is a melancholy thing. 
Cum non m quifueris^ non esse cur vdis vivere: [When 
a man feels that he is no longer what he was, he loses 
all his interest in life.] Nay, retire men cannot when 
they would, neither will they when it were reason ; 
but are impatient of privateness, even in age and sick- 
ness, which require the shadow; like old townsmen, 
that will be still sitting at their street door, though 
thereby they offer age to scorn. Certainly great per- 
sons had need to borrow other men's opinions, to think 
themselves happy ; for if they judge by their own feel- 
ing, they cannot find it : but if they think with them- 
selves what other men think of them, and that other 
men would fain be as they are, then they are happy as 
it were by report ; when perhaps they find the contrary 
wathin. For they are the first that find their own 
griefs, though they be the last that find their own 
faults. Certainly men in great fortunes are strangers 
to themselves, and while they are in the puzzle of busi- 
ness they have no time to tend their healtli either of 
body or mind. Uli mors gravis incubat, qui notus nimis 
cmnibus^ ignotus moritur sibi: [It is a sad fate for a 
man to die too well known to every-body eise, and still 
unknown to himself.] In place there is licence to 
do good and evil ; whereof the latter is a curse : for 
in evil the best condition is not to will ; the second 
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not to can. But power to do good is the tme and law- 
ftil end of aspiring. For good thoughts (though Grod 
accept them) yet towards men are little better than 
good dreams, except they be put in act ; and that can- 
not be without power and place, as the vantage and 
commanding ground. Merit and good works is the 
end of man's motion ; and conscience of the same is 
the accompUshment of man's rest. For if a man can 
be partaker of God's theatre, he shaJl hkewise be par- 
taker of God's rest. Et conversus DeuSy vi aspiceret 
opera quce fecerunt manus »uce^ vidit quod omnia essent 
bona nimis; [And God tumed to look upon the works 
which his hands had made, and saw that all were very 
good ;] and then the sabbath. In the discharge of thy 
place set before thee the best examples ; for imitation 
is a globe of precepts. And after a time set before 
thee thine own example ; and examine thyself strictly 
whether thou didst not best at first. Neglect not also 
the examples of those that have carried themselves ill 
in the same place ; not to set oflF thyself by taxing their 
memory, but to direct thyself what to avoid. Reform 
therefore, without bravery ^ or scandal of former times 
and persons ; but yet set it down to thyself as well to 
create good precedents as to foUow them. Reduce 
things to the first institution, and observe wherein and 
how they have degenerate ; but yet ask counsel of both 
times ; of the ancient time, what is best ; and of the 
latter time, what is fittest. Seek to make thy course 
regulär,^ that men may know beforehand what they 
may expect ; but be not too positive and peremptory ; 

1 M(f abtque elaiione hi ^mm» . 

S Contende ut qua agis pro Potestate tanquam reguUs qmbutdam cohübe- 
wUur; vi hcminUmt tanquam digüo fnorutres, quid üUa sU ea^eckmdum. 
YOL. zn. 8 
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and express thyself well when thou digressest from thy 
rule. Preserve the right of thy place; but stir not 
questions of Jurisdiction : and rather assume thy right 
in silence and de facto^ than voice it with claims and 
challenges. Preserve likewise the rights of inferior 
places ; and think it more honour to direct in chief 
than to be busy in all. Embrace and invite helps and 
advices touching the execution of thy place ; and do 
not drive away such as bring thee information, as med- 
dlers ; but accept of them in good part. The vices of 
authority are chiefly four ; delays, corruption, rough- 
ness, and facility. For delays ; give easy access ; keep 
times appointed; go through with that which is in 
band, and interlace not business but of necessity. For 
corruption ; do not only bind thine own hands or thy 
servants' hands from taking, but bind the hands of 
suitors also from oflFering. For integrity used doth the 
one ; but integrity professed, and with a manifest det- 
estation of bribery, doth the other. And avoid not 
only the fault, but the suspicion. Whosoever is found 
variable, and changeth manifestly without manifest 
cause, giveth suspicion of corruption. Therefore al- 
ways when thou changest thine opinion or course, pro- 
fess it plainly, and declare it, together with the reasons 
that move thee to change ; and do not think to steal it. 
A servant or a favourite, if he be inward, and no other 
apparent cause of esteem, is commonly thought but a 
by-way to close corruption. For roughness; it is a 
needless cause of discontent : ^ severity breedeth fear, 
but roughness breedeth hate. Even reproofs from 
authority ought to be grave, and not taunting. As 
for facility ; it is worse than bribery. For bribes come 

1 invidiam et malevolentiam parü iUa, rUhü inde metens. 
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but now and then ; but if importunity or idle respects 
lead a man, he shall never be without. As Salomon 
saith, To rey>ect persona is not good; for Buch a man 
wiU transgresB for a piece of bread. It is most true that 
was anciently spoken, A place sheweth the man. And 
it sheweth some to the better, and some to the worse. 
Omnium consemm capax imperii^ nisi imperasset^ [a 
man whom every body would have thought fit for 
empire if he had not been emperor,] saith Tacitus of 
Galba ; but of Vespasian he saith, Solus imperantium^ 
VespaMomis mvtatus in melius: [He was the only 
emperor whom the possession of power changed for the 
better ; ] though the one was meant of sufficiency,^ the 
other of manners and affection. It is an assured sign 
of a worthy and generous spirit, whom honour amends« 
For honour is, or should be, the place of virtue ; and 
as in nature things move violently to their place and 
calmly in their place, so virtue in ambition is violent, 
in authority settled and calm. All rising to great place 
is by a winding stair ; and if there be factions, it is 
good to side a man's seif whilst he is in the rising, and 
to balance himself when he is placed. Use the mem- 
ory of thy predecessor fidrly and tenderly ; for if thou 
dost not, it is a debt will sure be paid when thou art 
gone. If thou have colleagues, respect them, and 
rather call them when they look not for it, than ex- 
clude them when they have reason to look to be called. 
Be not too sensible or too remembering of thy place in 
conversation and private answers to suitors ; ^ but let it 
rather be said, WTien he sits in place he is another man, 

1 de arte w^peratorid, 

3 1» quoUdkmis sermonUnu aut amoericsUone privatä. 
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XII. Of Boldness. 



It is a trivial grammar-school text, but yet worthy 
a wise man's consideration. Question was asked of 
Demosthenes, what was the chief part of an orator ? 
he answered, actum : what next ? actum : what next 
again ? actum. He said it that knew it best, and had 
by natare himself no advantage in that he commended. 
A Strange thing, that that part of an orator which is 
but superficial, and rather the virtue of a player, should 
be placed so high, above those other noble parts of in- 
vention, elocution, and the rest ; nay almost alone, as 
if it were all in all. But the reason is piain. There 
is in human nature generally more of the fool than of 
the wise ; and therefore those faculties by which the 
foolish part of men's minds is taken are most potent. 
Wonderfiil like is the case of Boldness, in civil busi- 
ness; what first? Boldness: what second and third? 
Boldness. And yet boldness is a child of ignorance 
and baseness, far inferior to other parts. But never- 
theless it doth iascinate and bind band and foot those 
that are either shallow in judgment or weak in courage, 
which are the greatest part ; yea and prevaileth with 
wise men at weak times. Therefore we see it hath 
done wonders in populär states ; but with Senates and 
princes less ; and more ever upon the first entrance of 
bold persons into action than soon after ; for boldness is 
an lU keeper of promise. Surely as there are moimte- 
banks for the natural body, so are there moimtebanks 
for the politic body ; men that undertake great eures, 
and perhaps have been lucky in two or three experi- 
ments, but want the grounds of science, and therefore 
cannot hold out Nay you shall see a bold fellow 
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many times do Mahomet's mirade. Mahomet made 
the people believe that he would call an hill to him, 
and from the top of it offer up his prayers for the ob- 
servers of his law. The people assembled ; Mahomet 
called the hill to come to him, again and again ; and 
when the hill stood still, he was never a whit abashed, 
but said, If the hiU will not come to Mahomet^ Mahomet 
mll go to the hill. So these men, when they have prom- 
ised great matters and failed most shamefully, yet (if 
they have the perfection of boldness) they will but 
slight it over, and make a tum, and no more ado. 
Certainly to men of great judgment, bold persons are a 
Sport to behold ; nay and to the vulgär also, boldness 
has somewhat of the ridiculous. For if absurdity be 
the subject of laughter, doubt you not but great bold- 
ness is seldom without some absurdity. Especially it 
is a sport to see, when a bold fellow is out of counte- 
nance ; for that puts his face into a most shrunken and 
wooden posture ; ^ as needs it must ; for in bashfulness 
the spirits do a little go and come ; but with bold men, 
upon like occasion, they stand at a stay ; like a stale at 
chess, where it is no mate, but yet the game cannot 
stir. But this last were fitter for a satire than for a 
serious Observation. This is well to be weighed ; that 
boldness is ever blind ; for it seeth not dangers and inr 
conveniences. Therefore it is ill in counsel, good in 
execution ; so that the right use of bold persons is, 
that they never command in chief, but be secojids, and 
under the direction of others. For in counsel it is good 
to see dangers ; and in execution not to see them, ex- 
cept they be very great. 

1 vufttif» enim timc nanciscUur in se reductam, aed deformUer, 
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XIII. Of Goodness and Goodness of Natübe. 

I TAKE Goodness in this sense, the affecting of the 
weal of men, which is that the Grecians call Philanr 
thropia; and the word humanity (as it is used) is a 
litde too light^ to express it. Goodness I call the 
habit, and Goodness of Nature the inclination. This 
of all virtuos and dignities of the mind is the greatest ; 
being the character of the Deity : and without it man ^ 
is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing ; no better than 
a kind of vermin. Goodness answers to the theologi- 
cal virtue Charity, and admits no excess, but error. 
The desire of power in excess caused the angels to feil ; 
the desire of knowledge in excess caused man to feil : 
but in charity there is no excess ; neither can angel or 
man come in danger by it. The inclination to good- 
ness is imprinted deeply in the nature of man ; inso- 
much that if it issue not towards men, it will take unto 
other living creatures ; as it is seen in the Turks, a 
cruel people, who nevertheless are kind to beasts, and 
give alms to dogs and birds ; insomuch as Busbechius 
reporteth, a Christian boy in Constantinople had like 
to have been stoned for gagging in a waggishness a 
long-billed fowl.^ Errors indeed in this virtue of good- 
ness or charity may be committed. The Italians have 
an ungracious proverb, Tanto buon che vcU niente; So 
good^ that he is goodfor nothing. And one of the doc- 

1 levku aliquanto et angustku, 

3 hofno ammaUs. 

8 The Latin translation has, more correctly, adeo ut (referente Bttsbequio) 
aurifex qtUdam VenetuSj Byzandi agenSy vix furorem papuii effugerü^ quod 
avU cujusdam rvstri obUmgifauces inserto ba4Mlo diduxisset. The bird was a 
goat-sucker, which the goldsmith ("homo alioqui ridiculus") fastened over 
his door with wings spread and jaws distended. The stoiy will be found 
in BuBbequiuB*8 letter from Constantinople, p. 179 of ed. 1633. 
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tors of Italy,^ Nicholas Machiavel, had the confidence 
to put in writing, almost in piain terms, Tluxt the Cfkri^^ 
tian faith had given up good men in prey to those that 
are tyrannical and unjust. Which he spake, because 
indeed there was never law, or sect, or opinion, did so 
much magnify goodness, as the Christian religion doth. 
Therefore, to avoid the scandal and the danger both, 
it is good to take knowledge of the errors of an habit 
so excellent. Seek the good of other men, but be not 
in bondage to their faces or fancies; for that is but 
fecility or softness ; which taketh an honest mind pris- 
oner. Neither give thou -äJsop's cock a gern, who 
would be better pleased and happier if he had a barley- 
com. The example of God teacheth the lesson truly ; 
He sendeth his rain^ and maketh Ms sun to shine^ upon 
the just and unjust ; but he doth not rain wealth, nor 
shine honour and virtuos, upon men equally. Common 
benefits are to be communicate with all ; but peculiar 
benefits with choice. And beware how in making the 
portraiture thou breakest the pattem. For divinity 
maketh the love of ourselves the pattem ; the love of 
our neighbours but the portraiture. SM all thou haMy 
and give it to the poor^ and foUow me : but seil not all 
thou hast, except thou come and follow me ; that is, 
except thou have a vocation wherein thou mayest do as 
much good with little means as with great ; for other- 
wise in feeding the streams thou driest the fountain. 
Neither is there only a habit of goodness, directed by 
right reason ; but there is in some men, even in nature, 
a disposition towards it ; as on the other side there is a 

. 1 These words are omitted in the tnmslation; no doubt as likely to give 
offence at Borne. The Italian tnmslation has ^^quel empio Nicolo Mao- 
davello." 
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natural malignity. For there be that in tlieir nature 
do not affect the good of others.^ The lighter sort of 
malignity tumeth but to a crossness, or frowardness, or 
aptness to oppose, or difficilness, or the like ; but the 
deeper sort to envy and mere mischief. Such men in 
other men's calamities are, as it were, in season, and 
are ever on the loading part : ^ not so good as the dogs 
that licked Lazarus' sores ; but like flies that are still 
buzzing upon any thing that is raw ; misanthropi^^ that 
make it their practice to bring men to the bough, and 
yet have never a tree for the purpose in their gardens,* 
as Timon had. Such dispositions are the very errours 
of human nature ; ° and yet they are the Attest timber 
to make great poUtiques of ; like to knee timber, that i» 
good for ships, that are ordained to be tossed ; but not 
for building houses, that shall stand firm. The parts 
and signs of goodness are many. If a man be gracious 
and courteous to strangers, it shews he is a Citizen of 
the World, and that his heart is no island cut off from 
other lands, but a continent that joins to them. If he 
be compassionate towards the afilictions of others, it 
shews that his heart is like the noble tree that is 
wounded itself when it gives the balm. If he easily 
pardons and remits offences, it shews that his mind is 
planted above injuries ; so that he cannot be shot. If 
he be thankful for small benefits, it shews that he 
weighs men's minds, and not their trash. But above 

1 qui ingenii propra instinctu aversentur aliorum bonum. 

2 easque semper aggravant, 

8 Nonpaucos reperuu misanthropos ; quibus wlupe est^ &c. 

* That is, I suppose, without o{>enly professing it. The Italian transla« 
tion introduces the word palesetnente : " et con tutto eiö non hanno palese-. 
mente nei loro giardini ä tal proposito V albero di Timone." 

^ non injuria vocare Ucet hwnana natura vonncat et carcinomata. 
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all, if he have St. Paul's perfection, that he would 
wish to be an anathema from Christ for the salvation of 
his brethren, it shews much of a divine nature, and a 
kind of conformity with Christ himself. 



XIV. Of Nobility. 

We will speak of Nobility first as a portion of an 
estate ; then as a condition of particular persons. A 
monarchy where there is no nobility at all, is ever a 
pure and absolute tyranny ; as that of the Turks. For 
nobility attempers sovereignty, and draws the eyes of 
the people somewhat aside from the line royal. But 
for democracies, they need it not ; and they are com- 
monly more quiet and less subject to sedition, than 
where there are stirps of nobles. For men's eyes are 
upon the business, and not upon the persons; or if 
upon the persons, it is for the business sake, as fittest, 
and not for flags and pedigree.^ We see the S witzers 
last well, notwithstanding their diversity of religion 
and of cantons. For utility is their bond, and not 
respects.2 The united provinces of the Low Countries 
in their govemment excel ; for where there is an equal- 
ity, the consultations are more indifferent, and the pay- 
ments and tributes more cheerful. A great and potent 
nobility addeth majesty to a monarch, but diminisheth 
power ; and putteth life and spirit into the people, but 
pressSth their fortune. It is well when nobles are not 
too great for sovereignty nor for justice ; and yet 

1 veZ «j omnino in perionas^ idßi tanquam in maxime idoneas rebus geren- 
du, minime vero tU ratio habecUur insignium aut imaginum, 
^dignitas. 
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maintained in that height, as the insolency of inferiors 
majr be broken upon them ^ before it come on too &st 
upon the majesty of kings. A numerous nobility 
causeth poverty and inconvenience in a State ; ^ for it is 
a surcharge of expense ; and besides, it being of neces- 
sity that many of the nobility fall in time to be weak 
in fortune, it maketh a kind of disproportion between 
honour and means. 

As for nobility in particular persons ; it is a reverend 
thing to see an ancient Castle or building not in decay ; 
or to see a feir timber tree sound and perfect. How 
much more to behold an ancient noble family, which 
hath stood against the waves and weathers of time. 
For new nobility is but the act of power, but ancient 
nobility is the act of time. Those that are first 
raised to nobility are commonly more virtuous, but 
less innocent, than their descendants ; * for there is 
rarely any rising but by a commixture of good and evil 
arts. But it is reason the memory of their virtues 
remain to their posterity, and their faults die with 
themselves. Nobility of birth commonly abateth in- 
dustry ; and he that is not industrious, envieth him that 
is. Besides, noble persons cannot go much higher: 
and he that standeth at a stay when others rise, can 
hardly avoid motions of envy. On the other side, 
nobility extinguisheth the passivem envy from others 
towards them ; because they are in possession of hon- 
our.* Certainly, kings that liave able men of their 

1 iüarum reverenää^ tanquam obice^ retundatur. 

2 Rurm$ numerosa nobiätas^ qua phrumque minus poUns esi^ atatum prorsut 
depauperat. 

8 virtuttun clarUudine pkrumque posteris eminent^ sed innocerUid minime. 
* That is, bom in possession. £o quod nobihs in honorum pottetnone ncUi 
videntur. 
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nobility shall find ease in emplojing them, and a better 
sKde into their business ; ^ for people naturally bend to 
them, as bom in some sort to command. 



XV. Of Seditions and Tboüblbs. 

Shepherds of people had need know the calendars* 
of tempests in State ; which are commonly greatest 
when things grow to equality ; as natural tempests are 
greatest aboiit the JSquinoctia. And as there are cer- 
tain hollow ^ blasts of wind and secret swellings of seas 
before a tempest, so are there in states : 

nie etiam csecos instare tomoltus 



Ssepe monet, fraudesque et operta tomescere bella. 

[Of troubles imminent and treasons dark 

Thence waming comes, and wazs in secret gatheiing.] 

Libels and licentious discourses against the state, when 
they are fi:^quent and open; and in like sort, false 
news often running up and down to the disadvantage 
of the State, and hastily embraced ; are amongst the 
signs of troubles. Virgil giving the pedigree of Farne, 
saith she was sister to the Griants : 

niam Terra parens, ir& irritata Deorum, 
Extremam (ut perhibent) Coeo Enceladoque sororem 
Progenoit. 

As if &mes were the relics of seditions past ; but they 
are no less indeed the preludes of seditions to come. 
Howsoever he noteth it right, that seditions tumults 
and seditions &mes differ no more but as brother and 

1 negotia 8ua moüiutßuefe senHenij » eos potistimum adhibeanL 

^PrognotUca, 

8 C(xoo8^ et vektU a hnginquo. 
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sister, masculine and feminine ; especially if it come to 
that, that the best actions of a State, and the most 
plausible, and which ought to give greatest content- 
ment, are taken in ill sense, and traduced: for that 
shews the envy great, as Tacitus saith, conflata magna 
invidia^ seu bene seu male gesta premunt : [when dislike 
prevails against the govemment, good actions and bad 
öffend alike.] Neither doth it foUow, that because 
these fames are a sign of troubles, that ^ the suppress- 
ing of them with too much severity should be a remedy 
of troubles. For the despising of them many times 
checks them best ; and the going about to stop them 
doth but make a wonder long-lived.^ Also that kind 
of obedience which Tacitus speaketh of, is to be held 
suspected: JSrant in officio^ sed tarnen qui meieret man- 
data imperantium interpretari quam exequi ; [ready to 
serve, and yet more disposed to construe commands 
than execute them ; ] disputing, excusing, cavilling 
upon mandates and directions, is a kind of shaking off 
the yoke, and assay of disobedience ; especially if in 
those disputings they which are for the direction speak 
fearfuUy and tenderly, and those that are against it 
audaciously. 

Also, as Machiavel ^ noteth well, when princes, that 
ought to be common parents, make themselves as a 
party, and lean to a side, it is as a boat that is over- 
thrown by imeven weight on the one side ; as was well 
Seen in the time of Henry the Third of France ; for 
first himself entered league for the extirpation of the 
Protestants ; and presently after the same league was 

1 So in original. One of the thcUs should of course be omitted. 
3 nihil aUudfere efficit quam ut durent magis. 

8 The Italian translation omits the name of Machiavel, and says ovXy un 
sci'iUore. 
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tumed upon himself. For when the authority of 
princes is made but an accessary to a cause, and that 
there be other bands that tie fitster than the band of 
sovereignty, kings begin to be put almost out of pos- 
session. 

Also, when discords, and quarreis, and fiictions, are 
carried openly and audaciously, it is a sign the rever- 
ence of govemment is lost. For the motions of the 
greatest persons in a govemment ought to be as the 
motions of the planets under primum mobile; (accord- 
ing to the old opinion,) which is, that every of them is 
carried swiftly by the highest motion, and softly in 
their own motion.* And therefore, when great ones 
in their own particular motion move violently, and, as 
Tacitus expresseth it well, liberius quam ut imperantium 
meminissent^ [unrestrained by reverence for the gov- 
emment,] it is a sign the orbs are out of firame. For 
reverence is that wherewith princes are girt from God ; 
who threateneth^ the dissolving thereof ; Solvam cirir 
gula regum : [I will unbind the girdles of kings.] 

So when any of the four pillars of govemment are 
mainly shaken or weakened (which are Religion, Jus- 
tice, Counsel, and Treasure), men had need to pray for 
fair weather. But let us pass from this part of predic- 
tions (conceming which, nevertheless, more light may 
be taken from that which followeth) ; and let us speak 
first of the Materials of seditions ; then of the Motives 
of them ; and thirdly of the Remedies. 

Conceming the Materials of seditions. It is a thing 

1 qui rapide qwdem circumferuntur aecundum motium primi mobilis, leniter 
aiUem reniiuntur in motu proprio. 

2 That is, holds it out as a threat. A mannscript copy of this Essay in 
an earlier form (which will be given in the Appendix) has, **who threat* 
eneth the dissolving thereof as one of his greatest judgments." 
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well to be considered ; for the snrest way to prevent 
seditions (if the times do bear it) is to take away the 
matter of them. For if there be fiiel prepared, it is 
hard to teil whence the spark shall come that shall 
set it on fire. The matter of seditions is of two 
kinds ; much poverty and much discontentment. It is 
certain, so many overthrown estates, so many votes for 
troubles. Lucan noteth well the State of Rome before 
the civil war, 

Hinc usura vorax, rapidumque in tempore fcenus, 
Hinc concussa fides, et mnltis atile bellum : 

[estates eaten up by usurious rates of interest, credit 
shaken, war a gain to many.] 

This same mvltis utile bdlum^ is an assured and in- 
fallible sign of a State disposed to seditions and troubles. 
And if this poverty and broken estate in the better 
sort be joined with a want and necessity in the mean 
people, the danger is imminent and great. For the 
rebellions of the belly are the worst. As for discon- 
tentments,^ they are in the politic body like to humours 
in the natural, which are apt to gather a pretematural 
heat and to inflame. And let no prince measure the 
danger of them by this, whether they be just or unjust : 
for that were to imagine people to be too reasonable ; 
who do often spum at their own good : nor yet by this, 
whether the griefs whereupon they rise be in fect great 
or small : for they are the most dangerous discontent- 
ments where the fear is greater than the feeling : 
Dolendi modris, timendi non item: [Suffering has its 
limit, but fears are endless.] Besides, in great oppres- 
sions, the same things that provoke the patience, do 

1 oKenationes animorum^ et tacHum rerwn pratentium. 
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withal mate the courage ; but in fears it is not so. 
Neither let any prince or State be secure conceming 
discontentments, because they have been often, or have 
been long, and yet no peril hath ensned : for as it is 
tnie that every vapour or fume doth not tum into a 
storm; so it is nevertheless tme that storms, though 
they blow over divers times, yet may feil at last ; and, 
as the Spanish proverb noteth well, The cord breaketh 
at the last hy the weakest pull, 

The Causes and Motives of seditions are, innovation 
in religion ; taxes ; alteration of laws and customs ; 
breaking of privileges ; general oppression ; advance- 
ment of unworthy persons ; strangers ; dearths ; di»- 
banded soldiers ; factions grown desperate ; and what- 
soever, in offending people, joineth and knitteth them 
in a common cause. 

For the Remedies ; there may be some general pre- 
servatives, whereof we will speak : as for the just eure, 
it must answer to the particular disease ; and so be left 
to counsel rather than rule. 

The first remedy or prevention is to remove by all 
means possible that material ca.use of sedition whereof 
we spake ; which is, want and poverty in the estate. 
To which purpose serveth, the opening and well-bal- 
ancing of trade ; the cherishing of manufectures ; the 
banishing of idleness ; the repressing of waste and 
excess by sumptuary laws ; the improvement and hu»- 
banding of the soil ; the regulating of prices of things 
vendible ; the moderating of taxes and tributes, and 
the like. Generally, it is to be foreseen that the popu- 
lation of a kingdom (especially if it be not mown down 
by wars) do not exceed the stock of the kingdom 
which should maintain them. Neither is the popula- 
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tion to be reckoned only by number ; for a smaller 
nmnber that spend more and eam less, do wear out an 
estate sooner than a greater number that live lower 
and gather more. Therefore the multiplying of nobil- 
ity and other degrees of quality in an over proportion 
to the common people, doth speedily bring a State to 
necessity ; and so doth likewise an overgrown clergy ; 
for they bring nothing to the stock ; and in like 
manner, when more are bred scholars than preferments 
can take off. 

It is likewise to be remembered, that forasmuch as 
the increase of any estate must be upon the foreigner 
(for whatsoever is somewhere gotten is somewhere 
lost), there be but three things which one nation sell- 
eth unto another ; the commodity as nature yieldeth 
it ; the manufacture ; and the vecture, or carriage. 
So that if these three wheels go, wealth will flow as 
in a spring tide. And it cometh many times to pass, 
thst materiam superabit opus ; that the work and car- 
riage is more worth than the material, and enricheth a 
State more; as is notably seen in the Low-Countrymen, 
who have the best mines above ground in the world. 

Above all things, good policy is to be used that the 
treasure and monies in a State be not gathered into few 
hands. For otherwise a State may have a great stock, 
and yet starve. And money is like muck, not good 
* except it be spread. This is done chiefly by suppress- 
ing, or at the least keeping a strait band upon the 
devouring trades of usury, ingrossing,^ great pastu- 
rages, and the like. 

For removing discontentments, or at least the dan- 
ger of them ; there is in every State (as we know) two 

1 moncpoUorum. 
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portions of subjects ; the nobless and the commonalty, 
When one of these is discontent, the danger is not 
great ; for common people are of slow motion, if they 
be not excited by the greater sort ; and the greater 
sort are of small strength, except the multitude be apt 
and ready to move of themselves, Then is the dan- 
ger, when the greater sort do but wait for the troubling 
of the waters amongst the meaner, that then they may 
declare themselves. The poets feign, that the rest of 
the gods would have bound Jupiter ; which he hearing 
of, by the comisel of Pallas, sent for Briareus, with his 
hundred hands, to come in to his aid. An emblem, no 
doubt, to show how safe it is for monarchs to make 
sure of the good will of common people. 

To give moderate liberty for griefs and discontent- 
ments to evaporate (so it be without too great inso- 
lency or bravery), is a safe way. For he that tum- 
eth the humours back, and maketh the wound bleed 
inwards, endangereth malign ulcers and pemicious 
imposthumations. 

The part of Epimetheus mought well become Prome- 
theus, in the case of discontentments ; for there is not 
a better provision against them. Epimetheus, when 
griefs and evils flew abroad, at last shut the lid, and 
kept hope in the bottom of the vessel. Certainly, the 
politic and artificial nourishing and entertaining of 
hopes, and carrying men from hopes to hopes, is one 
of the best antidotes against the poison of discontent- 
ments. And it is a certain sign of a wise govemment 
and proceeding, when it can hold men's hearts by 
hopes, when it cannot by satisfiwtion ; and when it can 
handle things in such manner, as no evil shall appear 
80 peremptory but that it hath some outlet of hope : 

VOL. XU. 9 
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which is the less hard to do, because both particular 
persons and feictions are apt enough to flatter them- 
selves, or at least to brave that tliey believe not.^ 

Also the foresight and prevention, that there be no 
Hkely or fit head whereunto discontented persons may 
resort, and under whom they may join, is a known, but 
an excellent point of cantion. I nnderstand a fit head 
to be one that hath greatness and reputation ; that 
hath confidence with the discontented party, and upon 
whom they tum their eyes ; and that is thought dis- 
contented in his own particular : which kind of persons 
are either to be won and reconciled to the state, and 
that in a fast and true manner ; or to be fix)nted with 
some other of the same party, that may oppose them, 
and so divide the reputation. Generally, the dividing 
and breaking of all factions and combinations that are 
adverse to the state, and setting them at distance, or at 
least distrust, amongst themselves, is not one of the 
worst remedies. For it is a desperate case, if those 
that hold with the proceeding of the state be füll of 
discord and faction, and those that are against it be 
entire and united. 

I have noted that some witty and sharp speeches 
which have fallen from princes have given fire to sedi- 
tions. Caesar did himself infinite hurt in that speech, 
Sylla nescivit literas^ non potuit dictare : [Sylla was no 
Scholar, he could not dictate :] for it did utterly cut off 
that hope which men had entertained, that he would at 
one time or other give over his dictatorship. Galba 
undid himself by that speech, legi a Be militem^ non 
emi ; [that he did not buy his soldiers, but levied 
them :] for it put the soldiers out of hope of the dona- 

1 aiU saUem ostentare^ in gloriam iuam^ quod non omnino credunt. 
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tive. Probus likewise, by that speech, «i vixero^ rum 
opus erit amplim Romano imperio militibus ; [if I live, 
the Roman empire shall have no more need of sol- 
diers :] a speech of great despair for the soldiers. And 
many the like. Surely princes had need, in tender 
matters and ticklish times, to beware what they say ; 
especially in these short speeches, which fly abroad Kke 
darts, and are thought to be shot out of their secret 
intentions. For as for large discourses, they are flat 
things, and not so much noted. 

Lastly, let princes, against all events, not be without 
some great person, one or rather more, of military val- 
our, near unto them, for the repressing of seditions in 
their beginnings. For without that, there useth to be 
more trepidation in court upon the first breaking out 
of troubles than were fit. And the State runneth the 
danger of that which Tacitus saith ; Ätque i% habitm 
(mimorum fidt^ vt pessimum facinus auderent pauci^ 
plures vellent^ orrmes paterentur : [A few were in a 
humour to attempt mischief, more to desire, all to allow 
it.] But let such military persons be assured, and well 
reputed of, rather than factious and populär ; holding 
also good correspondence with the other great men in 
the State ; or eise the remedy is worse than the disease. 



XVI. Of Atheism. 

I HAD rather beUeve all the fahles in the Legend, 
and the Talmud, and the Alcoran,^ than that this uni- 
versal frame is without a mind. And therefore GxkI 

1 In the edition of 1612, it stood, '* all the iables in the Legend and fhe 
Alcoran." The Italian translation oraits the Legend, and has only "tutte 
le iavole delP Alcorano." 
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never wrought miracle to convince atheism, because 
bis ordinary works convince it. It is tnie, that a little 
philosophy inclineth man's mind to atheism ; but depth 
in philosophy bringeth men's minds about to religion. 
For while the mind of man looketh upon second 
causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go 
no fiirther ; but when it beholdeth the chain of them, 
confederate and linked together, it must needs fly to 
Providence and Deity. Nay, even that school which 
is most accused of atheism doth most demonstrate re- 
Kgion ; that is, the school of Leucippus and Democri- 
tus and Epicurus. For it is a thousand times more 
credible, that four mutable elements, and one immu- 
table fifth essence, duly and etemally placed, need no 
God, than that an army of infinite small portions or 
seeds unplaced, should have produced this order and 
beauty without a divine marshal. The scripture saith, 
The fool hath said in hi% heart^ there is no God ; it is 
not Said, The fool hath ihought in hi% heart; so as he 
rather saith it by rote to himself, as that he would 
have, than that he can thoroughly believe it, or be per- 
suaded of it. For none deny there is a God, but those 
for whom it maketh that there were no God. It ap- 
peareth in nothing more, that atheism is rather in the 
lip than in the heart of man, than by this ; that athe- 
ists will ever be talking of that their opinion, as if they 
fainted in it within themselves, and would be glad to 
be strengthened by the consent of others. Nay more, 
you shall have atheists strive to get disciples, as it far- 
eth with other sects. And, which is most of all,^ you 
shall have of them that will suffer for atheism, and not 
recant; whereas if they did truly think that there 

1 quod monttri timüe etL 
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were no such thing as God, why should they trouble 
themselves ? Epicurus is charged that he did but di&- 
semble for his credit's sake, when he affirmed there 
were blessed natures, but such as enjoyed themselves 
without having respect to the govemment of the world. 
Wherein they say he did temporize ; though in secret 
he thought there was no God. But certainly he is 
traduced ; for his words are noble and divine : Non 
Deo% viügi negare profanum ; sed vulgi opiniones Düs 
applicare profanum : [There is no profanity in refusing 
to believe in the Gods of the vulgär : the profanity is 
in beUeving of the Gods what the vulgär believe of 
them.] Plato could have said no more. And al- 
though he had the confidence to deny the administra- 
tion, he had not the power to deny the nature. The 
Indians of the west have names for their particular 
gods, though they have no name for God : as if the 
heathens should have had the names Jupiter, Apollo, 
Mars, &c. but not the word J)eus ; which shews that 
even those barbaroua people have the notion, though 
they have not the latitude and extent of it. So that 
against atheists the very savages take part with the 
very subtlest philosophers. The contemplative atheist 
is rare: a Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian perhaps, and 
some others ; and yet they seem to be more than they 
are ; for that all that impugn a received religion or su- 
perstition are by the adverse part branded with the 
name of atheists. But the great atheists indeed are 
hypocrites ; which are ever handling holy things, but 
without feeling ; so as they must needs be cauterized in 
the end. The causes of atheism are ; divisions in re- 
Ugion, if they be many ; for any one main division • 
addeth zeal to both sides ; but many divisions intro- 
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duce atheism. Another is, scandal of priests; when 
it is come to that which St. Bemard saith, Non estjam 
dicere^ vt populm sie sacerdos ; quia nee gicpopulus vt 
BOcerdoB : [One cannot now say, the priest is as tlie 
people, for the trath is that the people are not so bad 
as the priest,} A third is, custom of profene scoffing 
in holy matters ; which doth by little and little de&ce 
the reverence of religion. And lastly, leamed times, 
specially with peace and prosperity; for troubles and 
adversities do more bow men's minds to religion. 
They that deny a God destroy man's nobility ; for cer- 
tainly man is of kin to the beasts by his body ; and, if 
he be not of kin to God by his spirit, he is a base and 
ignoble creatnre. It destroys likewise magnanimity, 
and the raising of human nature ; for take an example 
of a dog, and mark what a generosity and courage he 
will put on when he finds himself maintained by a 
man ; who to him is instead of a God, or mdior nor 
tura; which courage is manifestly such as that crea- 
ture, without that confidence of a better nature than 
his own, could never attain. So man, when he rest- 
eth and assureth himself upon divine protection and 
favour, gathereth a force and faith which human nature 
in itself could not obtain. Therefore, as atheism is in 
all respects hateful, so in this, that it depriveth human 
nature of the means to exalt itself above human frailty. 
As it is in particular persons, so it is in nations. Never 
was there such a state for magnanimity as Rome. Of 
this State hear what Cicero saith : Quam volumus licet^ 
patres conscripti^ nos amemus, tarnen nee numero Hispon 
nos^ nee robore Gallos^ nee calliditate Poenos^ nee artibus 
^ GhrceeoB^ nee denique hoc ipso hujus gentis et terrce domes- 
tico nativoqae sensu Italos ipsos et Latmos ; sed pietate^ 
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ac religioney atque hac una Mpientia^ quod Deorum irn^ 
mortalium numine omma regi gubemarique perspeximiiM^ 
omnes gentes natianesque superavimvs : [Pride cmrselves 
as we may upon our country, yet are we not in num- 
ber superior to the Spaniards, nor in strength to the 
Gauls, nor in cunning to the Carthaginians, nor to the 
Greeks in arts, nor to the Italians and Latins them- 
selves in the homely and native sense which belongs to 
this nation and land ; it is in piety only and religion, 
and the wisdom of regarding the providence of the Im- 
mortal Gods as that which ruies and govems all things, 
that we have surpassed all nations and peoples.] 



XVII. Of Superstition.^ 

It were better to have no opinion of God at all, 
than such an opinion as is unworthy*^ of him. For the 
one is unbelief, the other is contumely : and certainly 
superstition is the reproach of the Deity. Plutareh 
saith well to that purpose : Surely (saith he) / had 
rather a great decd men ahould Bay ihere was no such 
man at all a% Plutareh^ than that they should say that 
ihere was one Plutareh that would eat his children as 
soon as they were bom ; as the poets speak of Saturn. 
And as the contumely is greater towards God, so the 
danger is greater towards men. Atheism leaves a man 
to sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to 
reputation ; ^ all which may be guides to an outward 
moral virtue, though religion were not ; but super- 

1 This Essay is omitted in the Italiaa translation. 
*^ contumeUogam et Deo inMgnam. 

8 Atheismus non prorsus conveüit dtctamina centAs, wm jphihtophiam, affectm 
naturales, Ugts, boimfaima desiderium. 
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stition dismounts all these, and erecteth an absolute 
monarchy in the minds of men. Therefore atheism 
did never perturb states ; for it makes men wary of 
theinselves, as looking no further : ^ and we see the 
timcs inclined to atheism (as the time of Augustus 
CnBsar) were civil * times. But superstition hath been 
the confiision of nianj states, and bringeth in a new 
primum mobile^ that ravisheth all the spheres of gov- 
ernment. The master of superstition is the people; 
and in all superstition wise men follow fools ; and ar- 
gumcnts are fitted to practice, in a reversed order.* 
It was gravely said by some of the prelates in the 
Council of Trent, where the doctrine of the schoolmen 
bare great sway, that the schoolmen were like astrono- 
mers^ tvhich (Hd feign eccentrics and epicycle%^ and such 
en^nes of orbs^ to save the phcttwmena ; though ihey knew 
there ivere no such things ; and in like manner, that the 
8cluH>lmen had framed a number of subtle and intri- 
c«te axioms and theorems, to save the practice of the 
church. The causes of superstition are, pleasing and 
sonsual rites and ceremonies ; excess of outward and 
pharisaical holinoss ; over-great reverence of traditions, 
which cannot but load the church ; the stratagems of 
prelates f>r thoir own ambition and lucre ; the favour- 
ing tix> mach of giHxl intentions, which openeth the 
gati* to ci^mvits and noA'ohies : * the taking an aim at 
divino mattvrs bv human^ which cannot but breed mix- 
turo of ima^nations : * and, lastlv, barbarous times. 
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especially joined with calamities and disasters, Super- 
stition, without a veil, is a deformed thing ; for as it 
addeth deformity to an ape to be so like a man, so the 
similitude ö( superstition to religion makes it the more 
deformed. And as wholesome meat corrupteth to little 
Worms, so good forms and Orders corrupt into a number 
of petty observances. There is a superstition in avoid- 
ing superstition, when men think to do best if they go 
furthest from the superstition formerly received ; there- 
fore care would be had ^ that (as it fareth in ill purg- 
ings) the good be not taken away with the bad ; which 
commonly is done when the people is the reformer. 



XVni. Of Travel. 

Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of education ; 
in the eider, a part of experience. He that travelleth 
into a country before he hath some entrance into the 
langaage, goeth to school, and not to travel. That 
young men travel under some tutor, or grave servant,^ 
I allow well ; so that he be such a one that hath the 
language, and hath been in the coimtry before ; where- 
by he may be able to teil them what things are worthy 
to be Seen in the country where they go ; what ac- 
quaintances they are to seek ; what exercises or disci- 
pline the place yieldeth. For eise yoimg men shall go 
hooded, and look abroad little. It is a stränge thing, 
that in sea voyages, where there is nothing to be seen 
but sky and sea, men should make diaries ; but in land- 

iransferaniur, qum necessario parü Jantatiarum male ooharerUivm «ntse- 
Iwram. 

1 cum esse debet in ReUgione reformandd, 

* serw aüquo eaqterto. . 
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travel, wherein so much is to be observed, for the most 
part they omit it ; as if chance were fitter to be reg- 
istered than Observation. Let diaries therefore be 
brought in use. The things to be seen and observed 
are, the courts of princes, specially when they give 
audience to ambassadors ; the courts of justice, while 
they sit and hear causes ; and so of consistories ec- 
clesiastic ; the churches and monasteries, with the 
monuments which are therein extant ; the walls and 
fortifications of cities and towns, and so the havens and 
harbours ; antiquities and ruins ; hbraries ; Colleges, 
disputations, and lectures, where any are; shipping 
and navies ; houses and gardens of State and pleasure, 
near great cities ; armories ; arsenals ; magazdnes ; ex- 
changes ; burses ; warehouses ; exerdses of horseman- 
ship, fencing, training of soldiers, and the like ; come- 
dies, such whereunto the better sort of persons do 
resort ; treasuries of jewels and robes ; cabinets and 
rarities ; and, to conclude, whatsoever is memorable in 
the places where they go. After all which the tutors 
or servants ought to make diligent inquiry. As for tri- 
umphs, masks, feasts, weddings, ftinerals, capital execu- 
tions, and such shows, men need not to be put in mind 
of them ; yet are they not to be neglected. If you will 
have a young man to put his travel into a little room, 
and in short time to gather much, this you must do. 
First as was said, he must have some entrance into the 
language before he goeth. Then he must have such a 
servant or tutor as knoweth the country, as was hke- 
wise said. Let him carry with him also some card 
or book describing the country where he travelleth ; 
which will be a good key to his inquiry. Let him keep 
also a diary. Let him not stay long in one city or 
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town; more or less as the place deserveth, bat not 
long ; nay, when he stayeth in one city or town, let 
him change bis lodging from one end and part of tbe 
town to anotber ; wbicb is a great adamant of acqnaint- 
ance.^ Let bim Sequester bimself irom tbe Company 
of bis countrymen, and diet in sueb places wbere tbere 
is good Company of tbe nation wbere be travelletb. 
Let bim upon bis removes Irom one place to anotber, 
procure recommendation to some person of quality re- 
siding in tbe place wbitber be removetb ; tbat be may 
use bis favoiir in tbose things be desiretb to see or 
know. Tbus be may abridge bis travel witb mncb 
profit. As for tbe acquaintance wbicb is to be sougbt 
in travel ; tbat wbicb is most of all profitable, is ac* 
quaintance witb tbe secretaries and employed men of 
ambassadors : for so in travelling in one country be 
sball suck tbe experience of many. Let bim also see 
and visit eminent persons in all kinds, wbicb are of 
great name abroad ; tbat be may be able to teil bow 
tbe life agreetb witb tbe fame.^ For quarreis, tbey 
are witb care and discretion to be avoided. Tbey are 
commonly for mistresses, bealtbs, place, and words. 
And let a man beware bow be keepetb Company witb 
cboleric and quarrelsome persons ; for tbey wül engage 
bim into tbeir own quarreis. Wben a traveller retum- 
etb bome, let bim not leave tbe countries wbere be 
batb travelled altogetber bebind bim ; but maintain a 
correspondence by letters with those of bis ax^quaint- 
ance wbicb are of most worth. And let bis travel 
appear ratber in bis discourse tban in bis apparel or 

1 nam et hoe certe magnet tU aaraketu&/amiUaritcUes el consuetucSnea Äom- 
inum complurium. 
* quomodo os^ vuHuSj et corporis Hneamenia ei mottUf regtondeant/ama. 
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gesture ; and in his discourse let him be rather advised 
in bis answers, tban forward to teil stories ; and let it 
appear tbat be dotb not cbange bis country manners 
for tbose of foreign parts ; but only prick in some flow- 
ers of tbat be batb leamed abroad into tbe customs of 
bis own country. 



XIX. Op Empire. 

It is a miserable State of mind to bave few tbings to 
desire, and many tbings to fear ; and yet tbat com- 
monly is tbe case of kings ; wbo, being at tbe bigbest, 
want matter of desire, wbicb makes tbeir minds more 
languisbing ; and bave many representations of perils 
and sbadows, wbicb makes tbeir minds tbe less clear. 
And tbis is one reason also of tbat efFect wbicb tbe 
Scripture speaketb of, ThM ihe ldng'% heart is inscru- 
table. For multitude of jealousies, and lack of some 
predominant desire tbat sbould marsbal and put in 
Order all tbe rest, maketb any man's beart bard to find 
or sound. Hence it comes likewise, tbat princes many 
times make tbemselves desires, and set tbeir bearts 
upon toys ; sometimes upon a building ; sometimes 
upon erecting of an order ; sometimes upon tbe ad- 
vancing of a person ; sometimes upon obtaining excel- 
lency in some art or feat of tbe band ; as Nero for 
playing on tbe barp, Domitian for certainty of tbe 
band witb tbe arrow, Commodus for playing at fence, 
Caracalla for driving cbariots, and tbe like. This 
seemeth incredible imto tbose tbat know not tbe princi- 
ple that the mind of man is more cheered and refreslied 
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hy profiting ^ in small tiiings^ than hy stancUng at a Btay 
in great. We see also that kings that have been for- 
tunate conquerors in their first years, it being not pos- 
aible for them to go forward infinitely, but that they 
must have some check or arrest m their fortunes, tum 
in their latter years to be superstitious and melancholy ; 
as did Alexander the Great ; Dioclesian ; and in our 
memory, Charles the Fifth ; and others : for he that is 
used to go forward, and findeth a stop, falleth out of 
his own favour, and is not the thing he was. 

To speak now of the true temper of empire ; it is a 
thing rare and hard to keep ; for both temper and di&- 
temper consist of contraries. But it is one thing to 
mingle contraries, another to interchange them. The 
answer of Apollonius to Vespasian is füll of excellent 
instruction. Vespasian asked him, wKat was Nero^s 
overtkrow f He answered, Nero covld touch and tune 
the harp well ; but in govemment sometimes he used to 
wind the pins too high^ sometimes to let them dottm too 
low. And certain it is that nothing destroyeth author- 
ity so much as the unequal ^ and untimely ihterchange 
of power pressed too far, and relaxed too much. 

This is true, that the wisdom of all these latter times 
in princes' afiairs is rather fine deUveries and shiftings 
of dangers and mischiefe when they are near, than 
solid and grounded courses to keep them aloof. But 
this is but to try masteries with fortune. And let men 
beware how they neglect and suffer matter of trouble 
to be prepared ; for no man can forbid the spark, nor 
teil whence it may come. The difBculties in princes' 

business are many and great ; but the greatest di£Sculty 

• 

^ pri^ediendo. 

* incBg^ualem et quad mdmtUoriam. 
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is often in their own mind. For it is common with 
princes (saith Tacitus)^ to will contradictories, 8urd 
pUrumqae regum voluntates vehementes^ et inter se conr- 
trarice : [Their desires are commonly vehement and in- 
compatihle one with another.] For it is the solecism 
of power, to think to command the end, and yet not to 
endure the mean. 

Kings have to deal with their neighbonrs, their 
wives, their children, their prelates or clergy, their 
nobles, their second-nobles or gentlemen, their mer- 
chants, their commons, and their men of war ; and 
from all these arise dangers, if care and circumspection 
be not used. 

First for their neighbours ; there can no general rule 
be given (the occasions are so variable,) save one, 
which ever holdeth ; which is, that princes do keep 
due sentinel, that none of their neighbours do over- 
grow so (by increase of territory, by embracing of 
trade,^ by approaches, or the like), as they become 
more able to annoy them than they were. And this 
is generally the work of standing counsels to foresee 
and to hinder it. During that triumvirate of kings, 
King Henry the Eighth of England, Francis the First 
King of France, and Charles the Fifth Emperor, there 
was such a watch kept, that none of the three could 
win a palm of ground, but the other two would 
straightways balance it, either by confederation, or, if 
need were, by a war ; and would not in any wise take 
np peace at interest. And the like was done by that 
league (which Guicciardine saith was the security of 
Italy) made between Ferdinando King of Naples, 

1 Not Tacitus, but Sallust. BeU, Jug, 113. 
3 comm^ehim ad se attrahendo. 
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Lorenzius Medices, and Ludovicus Sforza, potentates, 
the one of Florence, the other of Milan. Neither is 
the opinion of some of the schoolmen to be received, 
that a war cannot jvstly he made but upon a precedent 
injury or provocation, For there is no question but a 
just fear of an imminent danger, though there be no 
blow given, is a lawful cause of a war. 

For their wives ; there are cruel examples of them. 
Livia is iniamed for the poisoning of her husband ; 
Roxalana, Solyman's wife, was the destruction of that 
renowned prince Sultan Mustapha, and otherwise 
troubied his house and succession ; Edward the Second 
of England his queen had the principal band in the 
deposing and murther of her husband. This kind of 
danger is then to be feared chiefly, when the wives 
have plots for the raising of their own children ; or 
eise that they be advoutresses. 

For their children ; the tragedies likewise of dangers 
from them have been many. And generally, the en- 
tering of fathers into suspicion of their children hath 
been ever unfortunate. The destruction of Mustapha 
(that we named before) was so fatal to Solyman's line, 
as the succession of the Turks from Solyman until this 
day is suspected to be untrue, and of stränge blood ; 
for that Selymus the Second was thought to be suppo- 
sitious. The destruction of Crispus, a young prince 
of rare towardness, by Constantinus the Great, bis 
father, was in like manner fatal to his house ; for both 
Constantinus and Constance, his sons, died violent 
deaths ; and Constantius, his other son, did little bet- 
ter ; who died indeed of sickness, but after that Juli- 
anus had taken arms a^ainst him. The destruction 
of Demetrius, son to Philip the Second of Macedon, 
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tumed upon the fether, who died of repentance. And 
many like examples there are ; but few or none where 
the fathers had good by such distrust ; except it were 
where the sons were up in open arms against them ; as 
was Selymus the First against Bajazet ; and the three 
sons of Henry the Second, King of England. 

For their prelates ; when they are proud and great, 
there is also danger fcoia them ; as it was in the times 
of Anseimus and Thomas Becket, Archbishops of Can- 
terbury ; who with their crosiers did almost try it with 
the king's sword ; and yet they had to deal with stout 
and haughty kings ; William Rufiis, Henry the First, 
and Henry the Second. The danger is not from that 
State, but where it hath a dependance of foreign author- 
ity ; or where the churchmen come in and are elected, 
not by the collation of the king, or particular patrons, 
but by the people.^ 

For their nobles ; to keep them at a distance, it is 
not amiss ; ^ but to depress them, may make a king 
more absolute, but less safe ; and less able to perform 
any thing that he desires. I have noted it in my His- 
tory of King Henry the Seventh of England, who de- 
pressed his nobility; whereupon it came to pass that 
his times were füll of diflSculties and troubles ; for the 
nobility, though they continued loyal unto him, yet did 
they not co-operate with him in his business. So that 
in effect he was fain to do all things himself. 

For their second-nobles ; there is not much danger 

1 At perictdum huJusmocH a PradaUs non est magncpere perHmescendumy 
nUi ubi Clertu ah auctoritate aidjuriadictioneprincipcUw extemi pendet ; atU 
eiiam ubi Ecclesiastici eUgvntur a pcpub, non autem a Rege velpcUroms Ec- 
clesiarum. 

3 Sunt iOi certe cohibencRf et tamguam inJuUä distantid a tolio regali conti' 
nendi. 
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from them, beiiig a body dispersed. They may some- 
times discourse high, bat that doth little hurt ; besides, 
they are a counterpoise to the higher nobihty, that they 
grow not too potent ; ^ and, lastly, being the most im- 
mediate in authority with the common people, they do 
best temper populär commotions. 

For their merchants ; they are vena porta ; ^ and if 
they fiourish not, a kingdom may have good limbs, but 
will have empty veins, and nourish little. Taxes and 
imposts upon them do seldom good to the king's reve- 
nue ; for that that he wins in the hundred he leeseth in 
the shire ; the particular rates being increased, but the 
total bulk of trading rather decreased. 

For their commons ; there is little danger from them, 
except it be where they have great and potent heads ; 
or where you meddle with the point of religion, or 
their customs, or means of life.^ 

1 Quitiimo/avendi tuni, tanquam qui poterUicun nobüUaiU tuperwris opUme 
ttn^f^eretU^ne immocHce excrescat, 

* üpon Ulis phrase, which recars two or three times in Bacon (see for in- 
stance the History of Henry VII. p. 259. ; " being a king that loved wealth 
and treasure, he coold not endure to have trade sick, nor any obstruction 
to continae in the gaU^ein^ which diqterstth thai hlood^^^) I am indebted to 
Mr. Ellis for the following characteristic note. " The metaphor/* he writes, 
** is historically curious ; for no one would have used it since the discovery 
of the drculation of the blood and of the lacteals. Bat in Bacon's time it 
was sapposed that the chyle was taken ap by the veins which converge to 
the vena porta, The latter immediately divides into branches, and ulti- 
mately into foor ramifications, which are distributed throughout the sub- 
stance of the liver, so that it has been compared to the trank of a tree giv- 
ing off roots at one extremity and branches at the other. Bacon*s meaning 
therefore is, that commerce concentrates the resources of a country in order 
to their redistribution. The heart^ which receives blood from all parts of 
the body and brings it into contact with the extemal air, and then redis- 
tribates it everywhere, woald I think have taken the place of the vena 
porta^ alter Harvey*s discovery had become known; especially as the latter 
is a mere condoit, and not a soorce of motion.** 

* 9el in contuetudiniibut anäquit, vel in gramxminibus tributortmf vel in aUit 
qua victmm eorvm decurtant, 

VOL. XII. 10 
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For their men of war ; it is a dangerous State where 
they Kve and remain in a body,^ and are used to dona^ 
tives ; whereof we see examples in the janizaries, and 
pretorian bands of Rome ; but trainings of men, and 
arming them^ in several places, and under several 
Commanders, and without donatives, are things of 
defence, and no danger. 

Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause 
good or evil times ; and which have much veneration, 
but no rest. All precepts conceming kings are in 
effect comprehended in those two remembrances ; me- 
mento quod es homo ; and memento quod es Detia^ or vice 
Dei ; [Remember that you are a man ; and remember 
that you are a God, or God's lieutenant : ] the one 
bridleth their power, and the other their will. 



XX. Of Counsel. 

The greatest trust between man and man is the 
trust of giving counsel. For in other confidences men 
commit the parts of life ; their lands, their goods, their 
child,^ their credit, some particular afFair ; but to such 
as they make their counsellors, they commit the whole : 
by how much the more they are obliged to all faith 
and integrity. The wisest princes need not think it 
any diminution to their greatness, or derogation to 
fheir sufficiency, to rely upon counsel.* God himself 
is not without, but hath made it one of the great names 
of his blessed Son ; The Counselhr. Salomon hath pro- 

1 n in corpus unum cogcmtwr^ vd exercitQs ml proeguHorum. 

2 müitum conscriptio et ad arma tirtctanda instructio» 
8 So edd. 1612 and 1625. Ed. 1639 has children. 

^ si consiUo virwum selectorum tUatUur. 
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nounced that in counsd is Btabüity. Things will have 
their first or second agitation : if they be not tossed 
upon the arguments of counsel, they will be tossed 
upon the waves of fortune ; and be füll of inconstancy, 
doing and undoing, like the reeling of a drunken man. 
Salomon's son found the force of counsel, as his father 
saw the necessity of it. For the beloved king^lom of 
God was first rent and broken by ill counsel; upon 
which counsel there are set for our Instruction the two 
marks whereby bad counsel is for ever best discemed ; 
that it was young counsel, for the persons ; and violent 
counsel, for the matter. 

The ancient times do set forth in figure both the 
incorporation and inseparable conjunction of counsel 
with kings, and the wise and poKtic use of counsel by 
kings : the one, in that they say Jupiter did marry 
Metis, which signifieth counsel ; whereby they intend 
that Sovereignty is married to Counsel: the other in 
that which followeth, which was thus : They say, 
after Jupiter was married to Metis, she conceived by 
him and was with child, but Jupiter suffered her not 
to stay tili she brought forth, but eat her up ; whereby 
he became himself with child, and was delivered of 
Pallas armed, out of his head. Which monstrous 
fable containeth a secret of empire ; how kings are to 
make use of their counsel of State. That first they 
ought to refer matters unto them, which is the first 
begetting or impregnation ; but when they are elabo- 
rate, moulded, and shaped in the womb of their coun- 
sel, and grow ripe and ready to be brought forth, that 
then they suffer not their counsel to go through with 
the resolution and direction, as if it depended on them ; 
but take the matter back into their own hands, and 
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make it appear to the world that the decrees and final 
directions (which, because they come forth with pni- 
dence and power, are resembled to Pallas armed) 
proceeded from themselves ; and not only from their 
authority, but (the more to add reputation to them- 
selves) from their head and device. 

Let US now speak of the inconveniences of counsel, 
and Ol the remedies. The inconveniences that have 
been noted in calling and using counsel, are three. 
First, the revealing of affairs, whereby they become 
less secret. Secondly, the weakening of the authority 
of princes, as if they were less of themselves.^ Thirdly, 
the danger of being unfaithfiilly counselled, and more 
for the good of them that counsel than of him that is 
counselled. For which inconveniences, the doctrine 
of Italy,^ and practice of France, in some kings' times, 
hath introduced cabinet counsels ; a remedy worse than 
the disease.^ 

As to secrecy ; princes are not bound to communi- 
cate all matters with all counsellors ; but may extract 
and select. Neither is it necessary that he that con- 
sulteth what he should do, should declare what he will 
do. But let princes beware that the unsecreting of 
their affairs comes not from themselves. And as for 

"^axi ^ minus ex se penderent. 

8 doctnna qvorundam ex ItoKs. The Italian translation has V uso ef Italia 
e di Franda. 

8 The sentence ends here in both the printed editions. But in the manu- 
Script (of which an account will be given in the Appendix, and which 
appears to have been written a little earlier than 1612), the following clause 
is added " which hath tumed Metis the wife to Metis the mistress ; that is 
counsels of State, to which princes are married, to counsels of favoured per- 
sons, recommended chiefly by fiattery and aflfection." Cabinet Counsels 
therefore (translated conciUa interiora quce vtdgo vocantur Cabinetti) are not 
to be understood in the modern sense. What we call the Cabinet answers 
ex&cüy to what Bacon calls a Counsel of State. 
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cabinet counsels, it may be their motto, plenus rimarum 
8um : [they are füll of leaks :] one futile person that 
maketh it bis glory to teil, will do more hurt than 
many that know it theu* duty to conceal. It is true 
there be some afiairs which require extreme secrecy, 
which will hardly go beyond one or two persons be- 
sides the king : neither are those counsels unpros- 
perous ; for, besides the secrecy, they commonly go on 
constantly in one spirit of direction, without distraction. 
But then it must be a prudent king, such as is able to 
grind with a hand-mill ; ^ and those inward counsellors 
had need also be wise men, and especially true and 
trusty to the king's ends ; as it was with King Henry 
the Seventh of England, who in bis greatest business 
imparted himself to none, except it were to Morton 
and Fox. 

For weakening of authority ; the fable ^ showeth the 
remedy. Nay, the majesty of kings is rather exalted 
than diminished when they are in the chair of counsel ; 
neither was there ever prince bereaved of bis depend- 
ances ^ by bis counsel ; except where there hath been 
either an over-greatness in one counsellor or an over- 
strict combination in divers; which are things soon 
found and holpen. 

For the last inconvenience, that men will counsel 
with an eye to themselves ; certainly, non inveniet fidem 
super terram [he will not find faith on the earth,] is 
meant of the nature of times, and not of all particular 
persons. There be that are in nature £dthful, and sin- 
cere, and piain, and direct; not crafly and involved; let 

1 st rexprudens tU^ ei proprio vng.rU vaUdus. 
3 That is, the fable of Jupiter and Metis. 
* auctoritate sud immitnutum. 
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princes, above all, draw to themselves such natures. 
Besides, counsellors are not commonly so iinited, but 
that one counsellor keepeth sentinel over another ; so 
that if any do counsel out of fitction or private ends, it 
commonly comes to the king's ear. But the best rem- 
edy is, if princes know their counsellors, as well as 
their counsellors know them : 

Principis est virtus maxima nosse saos. 

And on the other side, counsellors should not be too 
speculative into their sovereign's person. The true 
composition of a counsellor is rather to be skilful in 
their master's business, than in bis nature ; for then he 
is Kke to advise him, and not feed bis humour. It is 
of Singular use to princes if they take the opinions of 
their counsel both separately and together. For pri- 
vate opinion is more fi^e ; but opinion before others is 
more reverent.^ In private, m^i are more bold in 
their own humours; and in consort, men are more 
obnoxious to others' humours ; therefore it is good to 
take both ; and of the inferior sort rather in private, to 
preserve freedom ; of the greater rather in consort, 
tp preserve respect.^ It is in vain for princes to take 
counsel conceming matters, if they take no counsel 
likewise conceming persons ; for all matters are as dead 
Images ; and the life of the execution of afFairs resteth 
in the good choice of persons. Neither is it enough to 
consult conceming persons secundum genera^ as in an 
idea, or mathematical description, what the kind and» 
character of the person should be ; for the greatest 
errors are committed, and the most judgment is shown, 

"^graicior. 

s ut modesäus »entenHam ferant. 
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in the choice of individuals. It was truly said, op- 
timi cormliarii mortui: [the best counsellors are the 
dead:] books will speak piain when counsellors blanch. 
Therefore it is good to be conversant in them, specially 
the books of such as themselves have been actors upon 
the stage.^ 

The counsels at this daj in most places are but 
fiuniliar meetings, where matters are rather talked on 
than debated. And they run too swift to the order or 
act of counsel. It were better that in causes of weight, 
the matter were propounded one day and not spoken to 
tili the next day ; in nocte cormlium : [night is the 
season for counsel.] So was it done in the Commis- 
sion of Union between England and Scotland ; which 
was a grave and orderly assembly. I commend set 
days for petitions; for both it gives the suitors more 
certainty for their attendance, and it firees the meetings 
for matters of estate, that they may hoc agere. In 
choice of committees for ripening business for the 
counsel, it is better to choose indifferent persons, than 
to make an indifferency by putting in those that are 
strong on both sides. I commend also standing com- 
missions ; as for trade, for treasure, for war, for suits, 
for some provinces ; for where there be divers partio- 
ular counsels and but one counsel of estate (as it is in 
Spain), they are, in effect, no more than standing 
commissions : save that they have greater authority. 
Let such as are to inform counsels out of their partio- 
ular professions, (as lawyers, seamen, mintmen, and 
the like,) be first heard before committees ; and then, 
as occasion serves, before the counsel. And let them 
not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious manner ; 

"^qmtt ipti gvöemacula rena» tractarunt. 
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for that 18 to clamour counsels, not to inform them. A 
long table and a Square table, or seats about the walls, 
seem things of form, but are things of substance ; for 
at a long table a few at the upper end, in efFect, sway 
aU the business ; but in the other form there is more 
use of the counsellors' opinions that sit lower. A king, 
when he presides in counsel, let him beware how he 
opens his own inclination too much in that which he 
propoundeth ; for eise counsellors will but take the 
wind of him,^ and instead of giving free counsel, sing 
him a song of placebo. 



XXI'. Of Delays. 

Fortune is like the market ; where many times, if 
you can stay a little, the price will fall. And again, it 
is sometimes like Sibylla's ofFer ; which at first ofFereth 
the commodity at füll, then consumeth part and part, 
and still holdeth up the price. For occasion (as it is in 
the common verse) tumeth a bald nodale^ after she hath 
presented her locke in front^ and no hold taken ; or at 
least turneth the handle of the bottle first to be re- 
ceived, and after the belly, which is hard to clasp. 
There is surely no greater wisdom than well to time 
the beginnings and onsets of things.^ Dangers are no 
more light, if they once seem light ; and more dangers 
have deceived men than forced them. Nay, it were 
better to meet some dangers half way, though they 
come nothing near, than to keep too long a watch upon 
their approaches ; for if a man watch too long, it is 

1 se oJ rmtum ejus applicabwnt. 

2 quam in tempesHvit negotiorum awpiciii princijpiisque eUgendis. 
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odds he will fall asleep. On the otlier side, to be de- 
ceived with too long shadows (as some have been when 
the moon was low and shone on theu* enemies* back), 
and so to shoot ofF before the time ; or to teach dangers 
to come on, by over early buckling towards them ; * is 
another extreme. The ripeness or unripeness of the 
occasion (as we said) must ever be well weighed ; and 
generally it is good to commit the beginnings of all 
great actions to Argos with bis hundred eyes, and 
the ends to Briareus with bis hundred hands ; first to 
watch, and then to speed. For the helmet of Pluto, 
which maketh the politic man go invisible, is secrecy in 
the counsel and celerity in the execution. For when 
things are once come to the execution, there is no se- 
crecy comparable to celerity ; like the motion of a bullet 
in the air, which flieth so swift as it outruns the eye. 



XXII. Of Cunning. 

We take Cunning for a sinister or crooked wisdom. 
And certainly there is a great difference between a 
cunning man and a wise man ; not only in point of 
honesty, but in point of ability. There be that can 
pack the cards, and yet cannot play well ; so there are 
some that are good in canvasses and factions, that are 
otherwise weak men. Again, it is one thing to under- 
stand persons, and another thing to understand mat- 
ters; for many ^re perfect in men's humours, that are 
not greatly capable of the real part of business ; which 
is the Constitution ^ of one that hath studied men more 

^ periciäa prcemature obviando cuxeraere. 
^ eontdtutio ^m$nma. 
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than books. Such men are fitter for practice than for 
counsel ; and they are good but in their own alley : 
tum them to new men, and they have lost their aim ; 
so as the old rule to know a fool from a wise man, 
Mitte amboB nvdos ad igiu)to%^ et videbis^ [Send them 
both naked to those they know not,] doth scarce hold 
for them. And because these cunning men are like 
haberdashers of small wares, it is not amiss to set forth 
their shop. 

It is a point of cunning, to wait upon him with whom 
you speak, with your eye ; ^ as the Jesuits give it in 
precept : for there be many wise men that have secret 
hearts and transparent countenances. Yet this would 
be done with a demure abasing of your eye sometimes, 
as the Jesuits also do use. 

Another is, that when you have anything to obtain 
of present despatch, you entertain and amuse the party 
with whom you deaJ with some other discourse ; that 
he be not too much awake to make objections. I knew 
a counsellor and secretary, that never came to Queen 
Elizabeth of England with bills to sign, but he would 
always first put her into some discourse of estate, that 
she mought the less mind the bills. 

The like surprise may be made by moving things 
when the party is in haste, and cannot stay to consider 
advisedly of that is moved. 

If a man would cross a business that he doubts some 
other would handsomely and effectually move, let him 
pretend to wish it well, and move it himself in such 
sort as may foil it. 

The breaking off in the midst of that one was 
about to say, as if he took himself up, breeds a 

1 ut qmt vuUum ejtu cum quo coUoquitur ümatius observeU 
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greater appetdte in him with whom you confer to 
know more. 

And because it works better when anything seemeth 
to be gotten from you by question, than if you offer it 
of yourself, you may lay a bait for a question, by show- 
ing another visage and countenance than you are wont ; 
to the end to give occasion for the party to ask what 
the matter is of the change ? As Nehemias did ; And 
Ihad not hefore that time heen sad before the hing. 

In things that are tender and unpleasing, it is good 
to break the ice by some whose words are of less 
weight, and to reserve the more weighty voice to come 
in as by chance, so that he may be asked the question 
upon the other's speech ; as Narcissus did, in relating 
to Claudius the marriage of Messalina and Silius. 

In things that a man would not be seen in himself, it 
is a point of cunning to borrow the name of the world ; 
as to say, The world sat/s^ or T^ere is a speech abroad. 

I knew one that, when he wrote a letter, he would 
put that which was most material in the postscript, as 
if it had been a bye-matter. 

I knew another that, when he came ip have speech, 
he would pass over that that he intended most ; and go 
forth, and come back again, and speak of it as of a 
thing that he had almost forgot. 

Some procure themselves to be surprised at such 
times as it is like the party that they work upon will 
suddenly come upon them ; and to be found with a 
letter in their band, or doing somewhat which they are 
not accustomed ; to the end they may be apposed ^ of 
those things which of themselves they are desirous to 
utter. 

1 ut itUerrogerUur de iis rebus. 
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It is a poInt of cunning, to let fall those words in a 
man's own name, which he would have another man 
leam and use, and thereupon take advantage.^ I knew 
two that were competitors for the secretary's place in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, and yet kept good quarter be- 
tween themselves ;^ and would confer one with another 
upon the business ; and the one of them said, That to 
be a secretary in the declination of a Trwnarchy was a 
ticklish thing, and that he did not affect it : the other 
straight caught up those words, and discoursed with 
divers of his friends, that he had no reason to desire to 
be secretary in the declination of a monarchy. The 
first man took hold of it, and found means it was told 
the Queen ; who hearing of a declination of a mon- 
archy ^ took it so ill,^ as she would never after hear of 
the other's suit. 

There is a cunning, which we in England call * The 
tuming of the cot in the pan; which is, when that 
which a man says to another, he lays it as if another 
had Said it to him. And to say truth, it is not 
easy, when such a matter passed between two, to 
make it appear from which of them it first moved 
and began. 

It is a way that some men have, to glance and dart 
at others by justifying themselves by negatives ; as to 
say, This I da not ; as Tigellinus did towards Burrhus, 
Se non diversas speSj sed ineolumitatem imperatoris simr 
pliciter spectare: [That he had not several hopes to 

1 ut inde aüerum irretiat et subruat. 

2 qui tarnen se invicem andce tractabant. 

> eaque verba ut ad Regina aures peroemrent, tanquam sciUcet ah aüero 
prolaia, curavit ; qua indiffnata circa iUa verba, in Declinatione MonarchioBf 
cum ipsa se vigentem reputarety &c. 

* quod Anglico proverbio Feiern in aheno vertere satis absurde dicitur. 
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rest on, but looked simply to the safety of the Em- 
peror.] 

Some haye in readiness so manj tales and stories, as 
there is nothing they would insinuate, but they can 
wrap it into a tale ; which serveth both to keep them- 
selyes more in goard, and to make others carry it witli 
more pleasure.^ 

It is a good point of cunning, for a man to sha[)e the 
answer he would have in his own words and pro[)o- 
sitions ; for it makes the other party stick the Icss. 

It is Strange how long some men will lie in wait to 
speak somewhat they desire to say ; and how far about 
they will fetch ; and how many other matters they will 
beat over, to come near it. It is a thing of great pa- 
tience, but yet of much use. 

A sudden, bold, and unexpected question doth many 
times snrprise a man, and lay him open. Like to him 
that, having changed his name and Walking in Paiirs, 
another suddenly came behind him and calle<l him by 
his true name, whereat straightways he looked back. 

But these small wares and petty points of cunning 
are infinite ; and it were a good deed to make a list of 
them ; * for that nothing doth more hurt in a State tlian 
that cunning men pass for wise. 

But certainly some there are that know the rcsorts 
and felis of business, that cannot sink into the main of 
it;^ like a house that hath convenient stairs and en- 
tries, but never a fair room. Therefore you shall see 
them find out pretty looses in the conclusion, but are 

1 unde et te magit in tuto coniinent^ quasi nihü diterte affirmantes, et rem 
ipfam majore cum vohiqptate tpargi efficiutU. 

s Bi quia eorum oonficeret uberiorem catalogum, 

* noimuOoe negotiorum periodot et pausat noM«, qtd in ^psorum ffiscera et 
mteriorapenetrarenequeunL 
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no ways able to examine or debate matters. And yet 
commonly they take advantage of their inability, and 
would be thought wits of direction.^ Some build 
rather upon the abusing of others, and (as we now 
say) putting tricks lipon them^ than upon soundness of 
their own proceedings. But Salomon saith, Pruden% 
advertit ad gressus 8iu>8 : stultus divertit ad dohs : [The 
wise man taketh heed to his steps : the fool tumeth 
aside to deceits.] 



XXIII. Of Wisdom for a Man's Self. 

An ant is a wise creature for itself, but it is a shrewd 
thing in an orchard or garden. And certainly men 
that are great lovers of themselves waste the pubhc. 
Divide with reason between self-love and society ; and 
be so true to thyself, as thou be not &lse to others ; 
specially to thy king and country. It is a poor centre 
of a man's actions, himself. It is right earth. For 
that only Stands fest upon his own centre ; whereas all 
things that have aflSnity with the heavens, move upon 
the centre of another, which they benefit. The refer- 
ring of all to a man's seif is more tolerable in a sover- 
eign prince ; because themselves are not only themselves, 
but their good and evil is at the peril of the public for- 
tune. But it is a desperate evil in a servant to a prince, 
or a Citizen in a republic. For whatsoever affairs pass 
such a man's hands, he crooketh them to his own ends ; 
which must needs be often eccentric to the ends of his 

1 Itaque tales videbis in conclusumUnu deliberationum commodos quosdam 
exitus reperire ; ad rem vero examinandam et dUceptandam nuüo modo mffi- 
cere. Attamen acqaenumero ex hoc re existimationem quandam avagcHintur ; 
txeJuä triff enia quos ad decemendum poHus quam ad di^nUandmn sirU apäora. 
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master or State. Therefore let princes, or states, choose 
such servants as have not this mark ; except they mean 
their Service should be made but the accessary. That 
which maketh the effect more pemicious is that all pro- 
portion is lost. It were disproportion enough for the 
servant's good to be preferred bdfore the master's ; but 
yet it is a greater extreme, when a httle good of the 
servant shall carry things against a great good of the 
master's. And yet that is the case of bad officers, 
treasurers, ambassadors, generals, and other fiilse and 
corrupt servants; which set a bias upon their bowl, 
of their own petty ends and envies, to the overthrow 
of tlieir master's great and important afiairs. And for 
the most part, the good such servants receive is after 
the model of their own fortune ; but the hurt they seil 
for that good is after the model of their master's for- 
tune. And certainly it is the nature of extreme selfr 
lovers, as they will set an house on fire, and it were 
but to roast their eggs ; and yet these men many times 
hold credit with their masters, because their study is 
but to please them and profit themselves ; and for 
either respect they will abandon the good of their 
affiiirs. 

Wisdom for a man's seif is, in many branches there- 
of, a depraved thing. It is the wisdom of rats, that 
will be sure to leave a house somewhat before it fall. 
It is the wisdom of the fox, that thrusts out the badger, 
who digged and made room for him. It is the wisdom 
of crocodiles, that shed tears when they would devour. 
But that which is specially to be noted is, that those 
which (as Cicero says of Pompey) are mii amantes^ 
sine rivali^ [lovers of themselves without rival,] are 
many times unfortunate. And whereas they have all 
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theif times sacrificed to themselves, they become in the. 
end themselves sacrifices to the inconstancy of fortune ; 
whose wings they thought by their self-wisdom to have 
pinioned. 



XXIV. Of Innovations. 

As the births of living creatures at first are ill- 
shapen, so are all Innovations, which are the births of 
time. Yet notwithstanding, as those that first bring 
honour into their family are commonly more worthy 
than most that succeed, so the first precedent (if it be 
good) is seldom attained by imitation.^ For 111, to 
man's nature as it Stands perverted, hath a natural mo- 
tion, strongest in continuance ; but Good, as a forced 
motion, strongest at first. Surely every medicine is an 
innovation ; and he that will not apply new remedies 
must expeet new evils; for time is the greatest Inno- 
vator ; and if time of course alter things to the worse, 
and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them to the 
better, what shall be the end ? It is true, that what is 
settled by cnstom, though it be not good, yet at least 
it is fit;^ and those things which have long gone to- 
gether, are as it were confederate within themselves ; 
whereas new things piece not so well ; ^ but though 
they help by their Utility, yet they trouble by their in- 
conformity. Besides, they are like strangers ; more 
admired and less favoured. All • this is true, if time 
stood still ; which contrariwise moveth so round, that a 

1 Ita rerum exemjplaria et primorcUa {qtMtido feliciter jacta sunt) imito- 
tionem cetatis sequeniis tUplurimum super ant. 
s aptum esse tarnen temporibus. 
* vbi contra, nova veteribtts non usquequaque tarn (xmcinne cohcereanL 
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froward retention of custom is as torbnlent a thing as 
an innovatioii ; and thej that reverence too mnch old 
times, are but a scom to the new. It were good there- 
fore that men in their innovations would follow the ex- 
ample of time itself ; which indeed innovateth greatly, 
but quietly, and by d^rees scarce to be perceived. 
For otherwise, whatsoever is new is unlooked for ; and 
ever it mends some, and pairs other ; and he that is 
holpen takes it for a fortune, and thanks the time ; and 
he that is hurt, for a wrong, and imputeth it to the au- 
thor. It is good also not to try experiments in states,^ 
except the necessity be ui^nt, or the Utility evident ; 
and well to beware that it be the reformation that 
draweth on the change, and not the desire of change 
that pretendeth the reformation. And lastly, that the 
novelty, though it be not rejected, yet be held for a 
suspect; and, as the Scripture saith, that we make a 
stand upon the ancieTd way^ and then höh about v>s^ and 
discover what is the straight and right way^ and so to 
waOc in it. 



XXV. Of Dispatch. 

Affected dispatch^ is one of the most dangerous 
things to business that can be. It is like that which 
the physicians call predigestion,, or hasty digestion ; 
which is sure to fiU the body fall of crudities and secret 
seeds of diseases. Therefore measure not dispatch by 
the times of sitting, but by the advancement of the 
business. And as in races it is not the large stride or 

1 in corporünu poUticii medendU. 
S ctlerüas nimia ei afeetaüL. 

VOL. xn. 11 
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high lift that makes the speed ; so in business, the keep- 
ing close to the matter, and not taking of it too much 
at once, procureth dispatch. It is the care of some 
only to come off speedily^ for the time ; or to contrive 
some false periods of business, because they may seem 
men of dispatch. But it is one thing to abbreviate by 
contracting, another by cutting off. And business so 
handled at several sittings or meetings goeth commonly 
backward and forward in an misteady manner. I 
knew a wise man that had it for a by-word, when he 
saw men hasten to a conclusion, Stay a litüe^ that we 
may make an end the soaner, 

On the other side, true dispatch is a rieh thing. For 
time is the measure of bnsiness, as money is of wares ; 
and business is bought at a dear band where there is 
small dispatch. The Spartans and Spaniards have been 
noted to be of small dispatch ; Mi venga la rtmerte de 
Spagna; Let my death come from Spain; for then it 
will be sure to be long in Coming. 

Give good hearing to those that give the first infor- 
mation in business ; and rather direct them in the 
beginning, than interrupt them in the continuance of 
their speeches ; for he that is put out of bis own order 
will go forward and backward, and be more tedious 
while he waits upon his memory, than he could have 
been if he had gone on in his own course. But some- 
times it is seen that the moderator is more troublesome 
than the actor. 

IteratioHS are commonly loss of time. But there is 
no such gain of time as to iterate often the State of the 
question ; for it chaseth away many a fiivolous speech 
as it is Coming forth. Long and curious speeches are 

1 vi brevi tempore muUum confecisse videatUur. 
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as fit for dispatch, as a robe or mantle with a long train 
is for race. Prefaces and passages,^ and excusations, 
and other speeches of reference to the person, are great 
wastes of time ; and though they seem to proceed of 
modesty, they are bravery.^ Yet beware of being too 
material ^ when there is any impediment or obstruction 
in men's wills ; for pre-occupation of mind ever requir- 
eth preface of speech ; like a fomentation to make the 
unffuent enter. 

Above all things, order, and distribution, and sin- 
gling out of parts, is the life of dispatch ; so as the 
distribution be not too subtle : for he that doth not 
divide will never enter well into business ; and he that 
divideth too much will never come out of it clearly. 
To choose time is to save time ; and an unseasonable 
motion is but beating the air. There be three parts of 
business ; the preparation, the debate or examination, 
and the perfection. Whereof, if you look for dispatch, 
let the middle only be the work of many, and the first 
and last the work of few. The proceeding upon some- 
what conceived in writing doth for the most part facili- 
tate dispatch : for though it should be wholly rejected, 
yet that negative is more pregnant of direction* than 
an indefinite ; as ashes are more generative than dust. 

1 transifiones bellce, 
3 gloriola captatrice^. 

> That is, of keeping too dose to the matter. Cave ne in rem ipsam ab 
initU) descendas. 
*plu8 valebU ad coruäia educenda. 
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XXVI. Of Seeming Wise. 

It hath been an opinion, that the Frencli are wiser 
than they seem, and the Spaniards seem wiser than 
they are. But howsoever it be between nations, cer- 
tainly it is so between man and man. For as the 
Apostle saith of godliness, Having a shew of gocUiness^ 
but denying the power thereof ; so certainly there are in 
point of wisdom and sufficiency, that do nothing or 
little very solemnly:* magno conatu nugas, It is a 
ridiculous thing and fit for a satire to persons of judg- 
ment, to see what shifts these formalists have, and what 
prospectives ^ to make superficies to seem body that 
hath depth and bulk. Some are so close and reserved, 
as they will not shew their wares but by a dark light ; 
and seem always to keep back somewhat ; and when 
they know within themselves they speak of that they 
do not well know, would nevertheless seem to others to 
know of that which they may not well speak. Some 
help themselves with countenance and gesture, and are 
wise by signs; as Cicero saith of Piso, that when he 
answered him, he fetched one of his brows up to his 
forehead, and beut the other down to his chin ; Mespon- 
des^ cdtero adfrontem sMato^ altero ad mentiim depresso 
super cilio^ crudelitatem tibi non placere, Some think to 
bear it ^ by speaking a great word, and being peremp- 
tory; and go on, and take by admittance that which 
they cannot make good.* Some, whatsocver is beyond 
their reach, will seem to despise or make light of it as 

1 1^ certe inveniuntur nonnulU qui nugantur solemniter^ quum prudentes 
minime sint. 

2 et quoli utantur arte quasi prospectird. 

* »e valere putant. 

* itaque nihil morantur, et pro admissis accipiunt qucB probare nonpossunt. 
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impertinent or curious ; and so would have their igno- 
rance seem judgment. Some are never without a dlBFer- 
ence, and commonly by amusing men with a subtilty, 
blanch the matter ; ^ of whom A. Gelliiis saith, Homir 
nem delirum^ qui vei'barum minutiia rerum frangit jx/nr 
dera : [a trifler, that with verbal points and nieeties 
breaks up the mass of matter]. Of which kind also, 
Plato in his Protagoras bringeth in Prodicus in scom, 
and maketh him make a speech that consisteth of dis- 
tinctions from the beginning to the end. Generally, 
such men in all deliberations find ease to be of the 
negative side, and affect a credit to object and foretell 
difficulties ; for when propositions are denied, there is 
an end of them ; but if they be allowed, it requireth a 
new work ; which false point of wisdom is the baue of 
business. To conclude, there is no decaying merchant, 
or inward beggar,^ hath so many tricks to uphold the 
credit of their wealth, as these empty persons have to 
maintain the credit of their sufficiency. Seeming wise 
men may make shift to get opinion ; ^ but let no man 
choose them for employment ; for certainly you were 
better take for business a man somewhat absurd than 
over-formal.* 



XXVII. Of Friendship. 

It had been hard for him that spake it to have put 
more truth and untruth together in few words, than in 

1 remprcUervehwUw. 

2 decoctor reifdmiUaiis occuüut, 

8 Certe homines hac prudeniia prcBcKU qpirdonem vulgi facüe aucupari 
po89unt. 

4 jvam kujwmoäiformaUstamfaxHdiotvm, 
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that speecli, Whosoever is ddighted in solitude ü eiiher a 
mld beoit or a god. For it is most true that a natural 
and secret hatred and aversation towards society in any 
man, hath somewhat of the savage beast ; but it is 
most untrue that it shotJd have any character at all 
of the divine nature ; except it proceed, not out of a 
pleasure in solitude, but out of a love and desire to 
Sequester a man's seif for a higher conversation : such 
as is found to have been falsely and feignedly in some 
of the heathen ; as Epimenides the Candian, Nunia the 
Roman, Empedocles the Sicilian, and ApoUonius of 
Tyana ; and truly and really in divers of the ancient 
hermits and holy fathers of the church. But little do 
men perceive what solitude is, and how far it extend- 
eth. For a crowd is not Company ; and faces are but 
a gallery of pictures ; and talk but a tinkling cymbal, 
where there is no love. The Latin adage meeteth with 
it a little: Magna civitas^ mag^ia solitudo ; [a great 
town is a great solitude ; ] because in a great town 
friends are scattered ; so that there is not that fellow- 
ship, for the most part, which is in less neighbourhoods. 
But we may go further, and affirm most truly that it 
is a mere and miserable solitude to want true friends ; 
without which the world is but a wildemess ; and even 
in this sense also of solitude, whosoever in the frame 
of his nature and afFections is unfit for friendsliip, he 
taketh it of the beast, and not from humanity. 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and dis- 
charge of the fulness and swellings of the heart, which 
passions of all kinds do cause and induce. We know 
diseases of stoppings and suffocations are the most dan- 
gerous in the body ; and it is not much otherwise in 
the mind ; you may take sarza to open the liver, steel 
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to open the spieen, flower^ of sulphur for the lungs, 
castoreum for the brain; but no receipt openeth the 
heart, but a true fnend ; to whom you may impart 
grie&, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and what- 
soever lieth upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of 
civil shrift or confession. 

It is a Strange thing to observe how high a rate 
great kings and monarchs do set upon this fruit of 
friendship whereof we speak : so great, as they pur- 
chase it many times at the hazard of their own safety 
and greatness. For princes, in regard of the distance 
of their fortune from tliat of their subjects and servants, 
cannot gather this fruit, except (to make themselves 
capable thereof ) they raise some persons to be as it 
were companions and almost equals to themselves, 
which many times sorteth to inconvenience. The 
modern languages give unto such persons the name of 
&vourites, or privadoes ; as if it were matter of grace, 
or conversation. But the Roman name attaineth the 
true use and cause thereof, naming them participea 
curarum ; for it is that which tieth the knot. And we 
see plainly that this hath been done, not by weak and 
passionate princes only,^ but by the wisest and most 
pohtic that ever reigned ; who have oftentimes joined 
to themselves some of their servants ; whom both 
themselves have called friends, and allowed others like- 
wise to call them in the same manner ; using the word 
which is received between private men. 

L. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raised Pom- 
pey (after sumamed the Great) to that height, that 
Pompey vaunted himself for Sylla's over-match. For 

1 So Ed. 1889. The original edition haaßowers. 
3 deUcaios et imbecüUs antfiw. 
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when he had carried the consulship for a friend of his,^ 
against the pursuit of Sylla, and that Sylla did a little 
resent thereat, and began to speak great, Pompey 
turned upon him again, and in efiect bade him be 
quiet ; for tJuxt more men adored the 91m ridng ihan the 
8un aetting. With Julius Caßsar, Decimus Brutus had 
obtained that interest, as he set him down in his testa- 
ment for heir in remainder after his nephew. And 
this was the man that had power with him to draw 
him forth to his death. For when Caesar would have 
discliarged the Senate, in regard of some ill presages, 
and speciallj a dream of Calpumia ; this man lifted 
him gently by the arm out of his chair, telling him he 
hoped he would not dismiss the senate^ tili his wife had 
dreamt a better dream. And it seemeth his fevour 
was so great, as Antonius, in a letter which is recited 
verbatim in one of Cicero's Philippics, calleth him vene* 
fiea^ witch ; as if he had enchanted Caesar. Augustus 
raised Agrippa (though of mean birth) to that height, 
as when he consulted with Maecenas about the mar- 
riage of his daughter Julia, Maecenas took the liberty 
to teil him, tfiat he must either mcmry hi% daughter to 
Agrippa^ or take away his life : there was no third way^ 
he had made him so great. With Tiberius Caesar, 
Sejanus had ascended to that height,^ as they two were 
termed and reckoned as a pair of friends. Tiberius in 
a letter to him saith, hoic pro amicitiä nostrd non occul- 
tavi; [these things, as our friendship required, I have 
not concealed from you;] and the whole senate dedi- 



^ Lepidus. See Plutarch in Pompej. Bat the occasion on which Pom- 
pey nitule the remark in question was Sylla's Opposition to his triumph. 
2 einn tum senatum Uim parvi hnbiturum^ ut dimittere Uium veüety &c. 
* Tiberius Cofsar Sejanum tantis h(moribtts anxit. 
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cated an altar to Friendship, as to a goddess, in respect 
of the great deamess of friendship between them two. 
The like or more was between Septimins Severus and 
Plautianus.^ For he forced his eldest son to marry the 
daughter of Plautianus ; and would often maintain 
Plautianus in doing affi*onts to his son ; ^ and did write 
also in a letter to the Senate, by these words : / lave the 
man 8o weü^ a» I wiih he may over4ive me. Now if 
these princes had been as a Trajan or a Marcus Aure^ 
lius, a man might have thonght that this had proceeded 
of an abundant goodness of nature ; bnt being men so 
wise, of such strength and severity of mind, and so 
extreme lovers of themselves, as all these were, it prov- 
eth most plainly that they found their own felicity 
(though as great as ever happened to mortal men) but 
as an half piece, except they mought have a friend to 
make it entire ; and yet, wliich is more, they were 
princes that had wives, sons, nephews ; and yet all 
these could not supply the comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten what Comineus observeth of 
his first master, Duke Charles the Hardy ; namely, 
that he would communicate his secrets with none ; and 
least of all, those secrets which troubled him most. 
Whereupon he goeth on and saith that towards his 
latter time that closenesa did impcdr and a little perish 
his undeTBtaiiding. Surely Comineus mought have 
made the same judgment also, if it had pleased him, of 
his second master Lewis the Eleventh, whose closeness 
was indeed his tormentor. The parable of Pythagoras 
is dark, but true ; Cor ne edito : Hat not the heart, 

1 Planäanw in the original^ and also in Ed. 1689, and in the Latin tran»- 
lation, in all the places. 

2 PlarUkmum aaepe^ eüam cum confumeHaßlii tuiy honoravU. 
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Certainly, if a man would give it a hard phrase, those 
that want Mends to open themselves unto are canni- 
bals of their own hearts. But one thing is most 
admirable (wherewith I will conclude this first fruit 
of friendship), which is, that this communicating of a 
man's seif to his friend works two contrary effects ; for 
it redoubleth joys, and cutteth griefs in halfs. For 
there is no man that imparteth his joys to his friend, 
but he joyeth the more : and no man that imparteth 
his griefe to his friend, but he grieveth the less. So 
that it is in truth of Operation upon a man 's mind, of 
like virtue as the alchymists use to attribute to their 
stone for man's body ; that it worketh all contrary 
effects, but still to the good and benefit of nature. 
But yet without praying in aid of alchymists, there is 
a manifest image of this in the ordinary course of 
nature. For in bodies, union strengtheneth and cher- 
isheth any natural action ; and on the other side weak- 
eneth and dulleth any violent impression : and even so 
it is of minds. 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful and sov- 
ereign for the understanding, as the first is for the 
affections. For friendship maketh indeed a feir day 
in the affections, from storm and tempests ; but it 
maketh daylight in the understanding, out of darkness 
and confusion of thoughts. Neither is this to be un- 
derstood only of faithftd counsel, which a man receiv- 
eth from his friend ; but before you come to that, 
certain it is that whosoever hath his mind frauo;ht with 
many thoughts, his wits and understanding do clarify 
and break up, in the communicating and discoursing 
with another ; he tosseth his thoughts more easily ; he 
marshalleth them more orderly; he seeth how they 
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look when they are tumed into words: finally, he 
waxeth wiser than himself ; and that more by an 
hour's discourse than by a day's meditation. It was 
well Said by Themistocles to the king of Persia, That 
Speech was like cloth of Arras^ opened and pvt abroad; 
whereby the imagery doth appear in figure; whereas in 
thoughts they lie but as in packs. Neither is the second 
fruit of friendship, in opening the understanding, re- 
strained only to such friends as are able to give a man 
counsel ; (they indeed are best ; ) but even without 
that, a man leameth of himself, and bringeth his own 
thoughts to light, and whetteth his wits as against a 
stone, which itself cuts not. In a word, a man were 
better relate himself to a statua or picture, than to 
sufFer his thoughts to pass in smotlier. 

Add now, to make this second fruit of friendship 
complete, that other point which lieth more open and 
falleth within vulgär Observation ; which is faithftil 
counsel from a fiiend. Heraclitus saith well in one of 
his enigmas, Dry light is ever the best. And certain it 
is, that the light that a man receiveth by counsel from 
another, is drier and purer than that which cometh 
from his own understanding and judgment ; which is 
ever inftised and drenched in his affections and cus- 
toms. So as there is as much difference between the 
counsel that a friend giveth, and that a man giveth 
himself, as there is between the counsel of a friend and 
of a flatterer. For there is no such flatterer as is a 
man's seif ; and there is no such remedy against flat- 
tery of a man's seif, as the liberty of a friend. Counsel 
is of two sorts : the one conceming manners, the other 
conceming business. For the first, the best preserv- 
ative to keep the mind in health is the ßiithftil admo- 
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nition of a friend. The calling of a man's seif to a 
strict account is a medicine, sometime, too piercing and 
corrosive. ßeading good books of morality is a little 
flat and dead. Observing our faults in others is some- 
times improper for our case.^ But the best receipt 
(best, I say, to work, and best to take) is the admo- 
nition of a friend. It is a stränge thing to behold what 
gross errors and extreme absurdities many (especially 
of the greater sort) do commit, for want of a friend to 
teil them of them ; to the great damage both of their 
fame and fortune: for, as St. James saith, they are 
as men that höh sometimes into a glasB^ and presently 
forget their ovm shape and favour. As for business, a 
man may think, if he will, that two eyes see no more 
than one ; or that a gamester seeth always more than 
a looker-on ; or that a man in anger is as wise as he 
that hath said over the four and twenty letters ; or 
that a musket may be shot off as well upon the arm 
as upon a rest ; and such other fond and high imagi- 
nations, to think himself all in all. But when all is 
done, the help of good counsel is that which setteth 
business straight. And if any man think that he will 
take counsel, but it shall be by pieces ; asking counsel 
in one business of one man, and in another business of 
another man ; it is well, (that is to say, better perhaps 
than if he asked none at all ; ) but he runneth two 
dangers : one, that he shall not be faithfiilly coun- 
selled ; for it is a rare thing, except it be from a per- 
fect and entire friend, to have counsel given, but such 
as shall be bowed and crooked to some ends which he 
hath that giveth it. The other, that he shall have 

1 observatio propriorum defectuum in aliis, tanquam in specvlo^ aliquando^ 
vi fit eüam in specidis, minus respondet. 
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counsel given, hurtfiil and unsafe, (though with good 
meaning,) and mixed partly of mischief and partly of 
remedy ; even as if you would call a physician that 
iß thought good for the eure of the disease you com- 
plain of, but is unacquainted wrth your body ; and 
therefore may put you in way fbr a present eure, but 
overthroweth your health in some other kind ; and so 
eure the disease and kill the patient. But a friend 
that is whoUy aequainted with a man's estate will be- 
wäre, by furthering any present business, how he dash- 
eth upon other ineonvenienee. And therefore rest not 
upon seattered eounsels ; they will rather distraet and 
mislead, than settle and direet. 

After these two noble fruits of friendship, (peaee in 
the affeetions, and support of the judgment,) followeth 
the last fruit ; which is like the pomegranate, füll of 
many kerneis ; I mean aid and bearing a part in all 
aetions and oceasions. Here the best way to represent 
to life the manifold use of friendship, is to east and see 
how many things there are whieh a man eannot do 
himself ; and then it will appear that it was a sparing 
Speech of the aneients, to say, that a friend is another 
himself ; for that a friend is far more than himself. 
Men have their time, and die many times in desire of 
some things whieh they prineipally take to heart ; the 
bestowing of a child, the finishing of a work, or the 
like. If a man have a true friend, he ttiay rest almost 
seeure that the care of those things will continue after 
him. So that a man hath, as it were, two lives in bis 
desires.^ A man hath a body, and that body is coü- 

1 adeo fit fabwn immaturum vix obsU ; atque habecU qtds {vi loquamvr more 
trümlum aut firmariorum) in desideinis suis tenmnum non unim sed duarum 
vkarum. 
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fined to a place ; but where friendship is, all offices of 
life are as it were granted to him and bis deputy. For 
he may exercise them by bis friend. How many 
tbings are tbere wbicb a man cannot, witb any face 
or comeliness, sav or do bimself ? A man can scarce 
allege bis own merits witb modesty, mucb less extol 
tbem ; a man cannot sometimes brook to supplicate or 
beg ; and a nimiber of tbe like. But all tbese tbings 
are gracefiil in a fnend's moutb, wbicb are blusbing in 
a man's own. So again, a man 's person batb many 
proper relations wbicb be cannot put off. A man 
cannot speak to bis son but as a fetber ; to bis wife 
but as a busband ; to bis enemy but upon terms : 
wbereas a friend may speak as tbe case requires, and 
not as it sortetb witb tbe person. But to enumerate 
tbese tbings were endless ; I bave given tbe rule, 
wbere a man cannot fitly play bis own part ; if be 
bave not a friend, be may quit tbe stage. 



XXVIII. Of Expense. 

RicHES are for spending, and spending for bonour 
and good actions. Tberefore extraordinary expense 
must be limited ^ by tbe wortb of tbe occasion ; for 
voluntary undoing may be as well for a man's country 
as for tbe kingdom of beaven. But ordinary expense 
ougbt to be limited by a man's estate ; and govemed 
witb sucb regard, as it be witbin bis compass ; and not 
subject to deceit and abuse of servants ; and ordered to 
tbe best sbew, that tbe bills may be less than tbe esti- 
mation abroad. Certainly, if a man will keep but of 

1 commensurandi. ' 
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even hand,^ his ordinary expenses ought to be but to 
the half of his receipts ; and if he think to wax rieh, 
but to the third part. It is no baseness for the greatest 
to descend and look into their own estate. Some for- 
bear it, not upon negligence alone, but doubting to 
bring themselves into melancholy, in respect they shaJl 
find it broken. But wounds cannot be cured without 
searching. He that cannot look into his own estate at 
all, had need both choose well those whom he employ- 
eth, and change them often ; for new are more timor- 
ous and less subtie. He that can look into his estate 
but seldom, it behoveth him to tum all to certainties.^ 
A man had need, if he be plentifiil in some kind of 
expense, to be as saving again in some other. As if he 
be plentifiil in diet, to be saving in apparel ; if he be 
plentiful in the hall, to be saving in the stable ; and the 
like. For he that is plentiful in expenses of all kinds 
will hardly be preserved fi'om decay. In Clearing of a 
man's estate, he may as well hurt himself in being too 
sudden, as in letting it run on too long. For hasty 
selling is commonly as disadvantageable as interest. 
Besides, he that clears at once will relapse ; for finding 
himself out of straits, he will revert to his customs : 
but he that cleareth by degrees induceth a habit of 
finigality, and gaineth as well upon his mind as upon 
his estate. Certainly, who hath a State to repair, may 
not despise small things ; and commonly it is less dis- 
honourable to abridge petty charges, than to stoop to 
petty gettings. A man ought warily to begin charges 
which once begun will continue : but in matters that 
retum not he may be more magnificent. 

1 qtd dimimUionemfortunarum suarumpad noUt. 

2 qucB computationi gubjcuient, in certos reeHtus aique etiam sumpUu vertere. 
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XXIX. Of THE TrüE GrEATNESS OF EiNGDOMS 

AND ESTATES. 

The Speech of Themistocles the Athenian, whieh 
was haughty and arrogant in taking so mueh to him- 
self,^ had been a grave and wise Observation and cen- 
sure, applied at large to others. Desired at a feast 
to touch a lute, he said, He covld not fiddle^ hut yet he 
could make a srnaU tovm a great city. These words 
(holpen a little with a metaphor^) may express two 
difiering^ abilities in those that deal in business of 
estate. For if a true survey be taken of counsellors 
and statesmen, there may be foiind (though rarely) 
those which can make a small state great, and yet 
cannot fiddle : as on the other side, there will be fonnd 
a great many that can fiddle very cunningly/ but yet 
are so far from being able to make a small state great, 
as their gift lieth the other way ; to bring a great and 
flourishing estate to min and decay» And, certainly 
those degenerate arts and shifts, whereby many coun- 
sellors and govemors gain both favour with their 
masters and estimation with the vulgär, deserve no 
better name than fiddling; being things rather pleas- 
ing for the time, and gracefiil to themselves only, than 
tending to the weal and advancement of the state 
which they serve. There are also (no doubt) coun- 
sellors and govemors which may be held sufficient 
(negotiü pare%)^ able to manage affairs, and to keep 
them from precipices and manifest inconveniences ; 

1 sUn ipsi appUcatum^ hicivile certefiät et inßatum, 

3 ad sensum politicum translata. 

8 muüum inter se discrepantes. 

* in cithara aut lyra {hoc est auUcis iricis) miri arüßces. 
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which nevertheless are far froin the ability to raise 
and amplify an estate in power, means, and fortune. 
But be the workmen what they may be, let us speak 
of the work ; that is, the tnie Greatness of Kingdoms 
and Estates, and the means thereof. An argument fit 
for great and mighty princes to have in their band ; 
to the end that neither by over-measuring their forces, 
they leese themselves in vain enterprises ; nor on the 
other side, by undervaluing them, they descend to 
fearful and pusillanimous counsels. 

The greatness of an estate in bulk and territory, 
doth fall under measure ; and the gi*eatness of finances 
and revenew doth fall mider computation. The popu- 
lation may appear by musters; and the number and 
greatness of cities and towns by cards and maps. But 
yet there is not any thing amongst civil affiurs more 
subject to error, than the right valuation and true 
judgment coneeming the power and forces of an 
estate. The kingdom of heaven is compared, not to 
any great kemel or nut, but to a grain of mustard- 
seed ; which is one of the least grains, but hath in it 
a property and spirit hastily to get up and spread. So 
are there states great in territory, and yet not apt to 
enlarge or command ; ^ and some that have but a small 
dimension of stem, and yet apt to be the foundations of 
great monarehies. 

Walled towns, stored arsenals and armories, goodly 
races of horse, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, 
artillery, and the like ; all this is but a sheep in a lion's 
skin, except the breed and disposition of the people be 
stout and warlike. Nay, number (itself ) in armies 
importeth not much, where the people is of weak 

1 bIJtM Mf^peroiidbflii. 
VOL. XII. la 
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courage ; for (as Virgil saith) It never trouhles a wolf 
Iww many the sheep he. The anny of the Persians in 
the plains of Arbela was such a vast sea of people, 
as it did somewhat astonish the Commanders in Alex- 
ander's army ; who came to him therefore, and wisbed 
him to 3et upon them by night ; but he answered, 
Me woidd not pilfer the victory. And the defeat was 
easy.^ When Tigranes the Armenian, being encamped 
upon a hill with four hundred thousand men, discov- 
ered the army of the Romans, being not above fourteen 
thousand, iparching towards him, he made himself 
merry with it, and said, Yonder men aare too many for 
cm amhasmge^ and too few for afight. But before the 
8un set, he found them enow to give him the chase 
with infinite slaughter. Many are the examples of the 
great odds. between number and courage: so that a 
man may truly make a judgment, that the principal 
point of greatness in any State is to have a race of 
military men,^ Neither is money the sinews of war 
(as it is trivially said,^) where the sinews of men's 
arnis, in base and effeminate people, are failing. For 
Solon Said well to Crcesus (when in ostentation he 
shewed him his gold, aSiV, if any other come that hath 
better iron than you^ he mll he master of all this gold. 
Therefore let any prince or State think soberly of his 
forces, except his militia of natives be of good and 
valiant soldiers. And let princes, on the other side, 
that have subjects of martial disposition, know their 
own strength ; unless they be otherwise wanting unto 

1 Ea autem eüam qpinione/uitßicilior. 

2 Primo igitw pro re certUsimä et exploraässimä decematur et atatuatur^ 
qttod Caput omnium qtuB ad magnitudinem regni auL statüs spectanl^ sU tU 
populus ipse sit stirpe et ingetdo bellicosua. 

* Ji^ue ittud magis tritum quam veruin, quod nervi belli sint pecimicB, 
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themselves. As for mercenary forces (which is the 
help in this case), all examples show that whatsoever 
estate or prince doth rest upon them, he may wpread hU 
feathersfor a time^ but he unU mew them soon öfter. 

The blessing of Judah and Issachar will never meet; 
that the same people or nation shoidd be hoth ihe lion^s 
whdp and ihe as8 between burthens ; neither will it be, 
that a people overlaid with taxes should ever become 
valiant and martial. It is true that taxes levied by 
consent of the estate* do abate men's courage less : as 
it hath been seen notably in the excises of the Low 
Countries; and, in some degree, in the subsidies of 
England. For you must note that we speak now of 
the heart and not of the pnrse. So that althougb the 
same tribute and tax, laid by consent or by imposing, 
be all one to the pürse, yet it works diversly upon the 
courage. So that you may conclude, that no people 
over-charged mth tribute is fit for empire. 

Let States that aim at greatness, take heed how their 
nobility and gentlemen do multiply too fast. For that 
maketh the common subjeet grow to be a peasant and 
base swain, driven out of heart, and in effect but the 
gentleman's labourer. Even as you may see in cop- 
pice woods ; if you leave your staddles ^ too thick, you 
shall never have clean underwood,^ but shrubs and 
bushes. So in countries, if the gentlemen be too 
many, the commons will be base ; and you will bring 
it to that, that not the hundred poll will be fit for 
an helmet ; especially as to the infantry, which is the 
nerve of an army; and so there will be great popu- 
lation and little strength. This which I speak of hath 

1 coiiciKwm, dv€ arbomm nuxforum, 

2 non rennscitur tylvn sincera autpwek. 
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been no where better seen than by comparing of Eng- 
land and France ; whereof England, though fiir less in 
territory and population, hath been (nevertheless) an 
over-match ; in regard the middle people of England 
make good soldiers, which the peasants of France do 
not. And herein the device of king Henry the Sev- 
enth (whereof I have spoken largely in the history of 
bis life) was profound and admirable ; in making farms 
and houses of husbandry of a Standard ; that is, main- 
tained with such a proportion of land unto them, as 
may breed a subject to live in convenient plenty and 
no servile condition ; and to keep the plough in the 
hands of the owners, and not mere hirelings.^ And 
thus indeed you shall attain to Virgil's character which 
he gives to ancient Italy : 

Terra potens armis atque ubere glebas: 

[A land powerful in arms and in productiveness of 
soiL] Neither is that State (which, for any thing I 
know, is almost peculiar to England, and hardly to be 
found any where eise, except it be perhaps in Poland) 
to be passed over ; I mean the State of free servants 
and attendants upon noblemen and gentlemen ; which 
are no ways inferior unto the yeomanry for arms.^ 
And therefore out of all question, the splendour and 
magnificence and great retinues and hospitality of 
noblemen and gentlemen, received into custom, doth 
much conduce unto martial greatness. Whereas, con- 

1 qiuB haheant certum^ eumque mediocrem^ agri modum annextim^ qm dSu- 
trdhi non possit ; eo ßne vi ad victum Itberiorem sujfficiat ; atque agricuUura 
ab ÜB exerceretuTj qtd domini Juennt Jwidi, aui sattem usu-fructuaHi^ non 
conductiüi aut mercenarii. 

2 hujus erdm generU eüam inferiores^ quoad peditatum^ agricolis ipsis min- 
ime cedunt. 
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trariwise, the close and reserved living of noblemen 
and gentlemen causeth a penuiy of military forces. 

By all means it is to be procured, that the trunk of 
Nebuchadnezzar's tree of monarchy be great enough to 
bear the branches and the boughs ; that is, that the 
natural subjects of the crown or State bear a sufficient 
Proportion to the stranger subjects that they govem.^ 
Therefore all states that are liberal of naturalization 
towards strangers are fit for empire.^ For to think 
that an handful of people can, with the greatest cour- 
age and policy in the world, embrace too large extent 
of dominion, it may hold for a time, but it will fail sud- 
denly.^ The Spartans were a nice people in point of 
naturalization ; * whereby, while they kept their com- 
pass, they stood firm ; but when they did spread, and 
their boughs were becomen too great for their stem,^ 
they became a windfall upon the sudden. Never any 
State was in this point so open to receive strangers into 
their body as were the Romans. Therefore it sorted 
with them accordingly ; for they grew to the greatest 
monarchy. Their manner was to grant naturalisation 
(whieh they called ju9 civitatis)^ and to grant it in the 
highest degrqe ; that is, not only jus commercii^ jus conr 
nubii^ jus hcereditatis ; but also ju^ mffragii^ and jus 
hmoTum? And this not to singular persons alone, but 
likewise to whole families ; yea to cities, and sometimes 
to nations. Add to this their custom of plantation of 

1 ad tubdUos extraneos cohtbendos scUis wperque duffidai, 

3 ad imperii magnüwHnem bene comparaH tuni. 
8 c&tUumUatem hcec re$ tum asseqtdtur. 

4 parci et difficües in coöptandU novis civibus. 

s et IcUitu dominari quam tU stirps Spartanorum tarbam exterorum tmperjo 
oommode coercere passet, 
^Juspetüioms nve bonorum. 
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colonies ; whereby the Roman plant was removed into 
the soil of other nations. And putting both constitn- 
tions together, you will saj that it was not the Romans 
diat spread upon the world, but it was the world that 
spread upon the Romans ; and that was the snre way 
of greatness. I have marvelled sometimes at Spain, 
how they dasp änd contain so large dominions with so 
few natural Spaniards ; but sure the whole compass of 
Spain is a very great body of a tree ; far above Rome 
and Sparta at the first. And besides, though they 
have not had that usage to naturalise liberally, yet 
they have that which is next to it ; that is, to employ 
almost indifferently all nations in their militia of ordi- 
nary soldiers; yea and sometimes in their higliest 
commands.^ Nay it seemeth at this instant they are 
sensible of this want of natives ; as by the Pragmat- 
ical Sanction, now pubUshed,« appeareth. 

It is certain, that sedentary and within-door arts, 
and delicate manufectures (that require rather the fin- 
ger than the arm), have in their nature a contrariety 
to a military disposition. And generally, all warlike 
people are a little idle, and love danger better than 
travail. Neither must they be too much broken of it, 
if they shall be preserved in vigour. Therefore it was 
great advantage in the ancient states of Sparta, Ath- 
ens, Rome, and others, that they had the use of slaves, 
which commonly did rid those manufiictures.^ But 

1 quinetiam summum belli imperiutn haud raro ad ducet natione non His^ 
panos deferunt. 

2 hoc anno promulgata. A royal decree, or pragmdüca^ was published in 
the Summer of 1622, which gave certain privileges to persons who married, 
and fiirther immunities to those who had six children. See Mr. Ellis's note, 
Vol. I. p. 798. 

^ guarum laboribus istiusmodi officia txptdiebantur. 
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that is abolished, in greatest part, by the Christian 
law. That which cometh nearest to it, is to leave 
those arts chiefly to strangers (which for that purpose 
are the more easily to be received), and to contain th^ 
principal bulk of the vulgär natives within those three 
kinds, — tillers of the ground ; free servants ; and 
handicraftsmen of strong and manly arts, as smiths, 
masons, carpenters^ &c. : not reckoning professed sol- 
diers. 

But above all, for empire and greatness, it importeth 
most, that a nation do profess arms as their principal 
honour, study, and occupation. For the things which 
we formerly have spoken of are but habilitations tow- 
ards arms ; and what is habilitation without intention 
and act ? ^ Romulus, after his death (as they report 
or feign), sent a present to the Romans, that above all 
they should intend arms ; and then they should prove 
the greatest empire of the world. The fabric of the 
State of Sparta was wholly (though not wisely) framed 
and cotaposed to that scope and end.^ The Persians 
and Macedonians had it for a flash. The Gauls, Ger- 
mans, Goths, Saxons, Normans, and others, had it for 
a time. The Turks have it at this day, though in 
great declination.^ Of Christian Europe, they that 
have it are, in effect, only the Spaniards. But it is so 
piain that every man profiteth in that he most intefiideth^ 
that it needeth not to be stood upon. It is enough to 

1 Qworsum cuUem hahilitas^ n non rei ym incumbitur ut producatur in 
actum? 

2 tU cives m beUigeratores essent. 

8 Persarum et Macedonum idem erat insHttUum^ sed non tarn constans atU 
diutumum. Britanniy GaMi, Gertnnni^ Goti^ Saxones^ Normanni^ et nonnuüi 
aUi eüam ad tempus armis se praecipue dediderunt. Turca idem institutum, 
lege sudpatUulum exHmulatiy hodie retinent, sed magna cum müitiai {ut nunc 
ett) decKnatione, 
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point at it ; that no nation which doth not directly pro- 
fess arms,^ may look to have greatness fall into their 
mouths. And on the other side, it is a most certain 
Oracle of time, that those states that continue long in 
that profession (as the Romans and Turks principally 
have done) do wonders.^ And those that have pro- 
fessed arms but for an age, have notwithstanding 
commonly attained that greatness in that age which 
maintained them long after, when their profession and 
exercise of arms hath grown to decay. 

Incident ^ to this point is, for a state to have those 
laws or customs which may reach forth unto them just 
occasions (as may be pretended) * of war. For there 
is that justice imprinted in the nature of men, that they 
enter not upon wars (whereof so many calamities do 
ensue) but upon some, at the least specious, grounds 
and quarreis. The Turk hath at hand, for cause of 
war, the propagation of his law or sect ; a quarrel that 
he may always command. The Romans, though they 
esteemed the extending the limits of their empire to be 
great honour to their generals when it was done, yet 
they never rested upon that alone to begin a war. First 
therefore, let nations that pretend to greatness have 
this ; that they be sensible of wrongs, either upon bor- 
derers, merchants, or politic mi nisters ; and that they 
sit not too long upon a provocation. Secondly, let 
them be prest^ and ready to give aids and succours to 
their confederates ; as it ever was with the Romans ; 
insomuch, as if the confederates had leagues defensive 

1 iisque prcBcipue studeat et incumbat. 

2 miros in imperio ampUßcando facere progresms. 
8 affine. 

* aut saUem prastextus, 

* prompta sit. 
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with divers other states, and, upon invasion offered, did 
implore their aids severally,^ yet the Romans would 
ever be the foremost, and leave it to none other to have 
the honour. As for the wars which were anciently 
made on the behalf of a kind of party, or tacit con- 
formity of estate,^ I do not see how they may be well 
justified : as when the Romans made a war for the 
Uberty of Graecia ; or when the Lacedsemonians and 
Athenians made wars to set up or pull down demoo- 
racies and oligarchies ; or when wars were made by 
foreigners, under the pretence of justice or protection, 
to deliver the subjects of others from tyranny and 
oppression ; and the Uke. Let it suffice, that no estate 
expect to be great, that is not awake upon any just 
occasion of arming. 

No body can be healthful without exercise, neither 
natural body nor poUtic; and certainly to a kingdom 
or estate, a just and honourable war is the true exer- 
cise. A civil war indeed is like the heat of a fever ; 
but a foreign war is like the heat of exercise, and serv- 
eth to keep the body in health ; for in a slothful peace, 
both coiu'ages will efieminate and manners corrupt. 
But howsoever it be for happiness, without all ques- 
tion, for greatness it maketh, to be still for the most 
part in arms ; and the strength of a Veteran army 
(though it be a chargeable business) always on foot, is 
that which commonly giveth the law, or at least the 
reputation, amongst all neighbour states ; * as may well 
be Seen in Spain, which hath had, in one part or other, 

1 n forte inpopuhm/cedercUum, cm edain cum aUisfiodus defendvum intern 
eederety koitUis imprtmo facta esset^ atque tue aphtrimü n^peiiaa petereL 
^propter ^atuum conformUaUm quandam atU corre^Mmdeniiam tacüa$n, 
< tU ttattd aUctd qua» arbürium remm i$Uer viemot^ aut taUem plurimum 
exiitimationU ad omnia conferaL 
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a, Veteran army almost continually, now by the spaoe 
of six score years. 

To be master of the sea is an abridgment of a mon- 
archy. Cicero, writing to Atticus of Pompey his prep- 
aration against CaBsar, saith, Oonsilium Pompeii plane 
ThemutocUum est ; putat enim^ qui man potitnr^ cum 
rerum potiri ; [Pompey is going upon the policy of 
Themistocles ; thinking that he who commands die 
sea commands all.] And, without doubt, Pompey had 
tired out Caesar, if upon vain confidence he had not 
left that way. We see the great eflFects of battles by 
sea. The battle of Actium decided the empire of the 
World. The battle of Lepanto arrested the greatness 
of the Turk. There be many examples where sea- 
fights have been final to the war ; but this is when 
princes or states have set up their rest upon the battles. 
But thus much is certain, that he that commands the 
sea is at great liberty, and may take as much and as 
little of the war as he will. Whereas those that be 
strengest by land are many times nevertheless in great 
straits. Surely, at this day, with us of Europe, the 
vantage of strength at sea (which is one of the prin- 
cipal dowries of this kingdom of Great Britain) is 
great ; ^ both because most of the kingdoms of Europe 
are not merely inland, but girt with the sea most part 
of their compass ; and because the wealth of both In- 
dies seems in great part but an accessary to the com- 
mand of the seas. 

The wars of latter ages seem to be made in the dark, 
in respect of the glory and honour which reflected 
upon men from the wars in ancient time. There be 

1 At hodie atque apudnos Europaeoi^ si unquam aut tupiamy potentia nav<P- 
Us summi ad rerum fasügia momenii est. 
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now, for martial encouragement, some degrees and 
Orders of chivalry; which nevertlieless are conferred 
promiscuously upon soIdiei*s and no soldiers ; and some 
remembrance perhaps upon the scutcheon ; and some 
hospitals for raaimed soldiers ; and such like things. 
But in ancient times, the trophies erected upon the 
place of the victory ; the ftmeral laudatives and monu- 
ments for those that died in the wars ; the crowns and 
garlands personal ; ^ the style of Emperor, which the 
great kings of the world after borrowed ; the triumphs 
of the generals upon their retum ; the great donatives 
and largesses upon the disbanding of the armies ; were 
things able to inflame all men's courages.^ But above 
all, that of the Triumph, amongst the Romans, was 
not pageants or gaudery, but one of the wisest and 
neblest institutions that ever was. For it contained 
three things : honour to the general ; riches to the 
treasury out of the spoils ; and donatives to the army. 
But that honour perhaps were not fit for monarchies ; 
except it be in the person of the monarch himself, or 
his sons ; as it came to pass in the times of the Roman 
emperors, who did impropriate the actual triumphs to 
themselves and their sons, for such wars as they did 
achieve in person ; and left only, for wars achieved by 
subjects, some triumphal garments and ensigns to the 
general. 

To conclude: no man can hy care toMng (as the 
Scripture saith) add a cuMt to his stature^ in this Uttle 
model of a man's body ; but in the great frame of 
kingdoms and commonwealths, it is in the power of 

1 CorotuB civiccß, müUareSj singuUs concesscB. 

3 H(BC (inqttam) lot et tanta/uerunt, et tarn itmgni q>lendore corttscantiaj ul 
pectorUnu mortaHvm eiMim maximt conglacicttU ifftticuhs subdere, eaque ad 
bellum inßammare poiueriiU, 
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princes or estates to add amplitade and greatness to 
their kingdoms ; for by introducing such ordinances, 
constitutions, and customs, as we have now touched, 
they may sow greatness to their posterity and succes- 
sion. But these things are commonly not observed, 
but left to take their chance. 



XXX. Of Regiment of Health. 

There is a wisdom in this beyond the rules of phy- 
sic : a man's own Observation, what he finds good of, 
and what he finds hurt of, is the best physic to pre- 
serve health. But it is a safer conclusion to say, Thi9 
agreeth not well with me^ therefore Iwill not continue it; 
than this, Ifind w> offence of thia^ therefore Imay vse 
it. For strength of nature in youth passeth over 
many excesses, which are owing a man tili his age. 
Discern of the Coming on of years, and think not to do 
the same things still ; for age will not be defied. Be- 
ware of sudden change in any great point of diet, and 
if necessity inforce it, fit the rest to it. For it is a 
secret both in nature and state, that it is safer to 
change many things than one.^ Examine thy customs 
of diet, sleep, exercise, apparel,^ and the Hke ; and try, 
in any thing thou shalt judge hurtfiil, to discontinue it 
by little and Httle ; but so, as if thou dost find any in- 
convenience by the change, thou come back to it again : 
for it is hard to distinguish that which is generally held 
good and wholesome,^ from that which is good particu- 

1 quam unum magnum. 

2 The translation adds mangionü. 
s quas toto genere sunt- scUubria, 
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larly, and fit for thine own body. To be free-minded 
and cheerfullj disposed at hours of meat and of sleep 
and of exercise, is one of the best precepts of long 
lasting. As for the passions and studies of the mind ; 
avoid envy ; anxious fears ; anger fretting inwards ; ^ 
subtle and knotty inquisitions ; joys and exhilarations 
in excess ; sadness not commnnicated. Entertain 
hopes ; mirth rather than joy ; variety of delights, 
rather than surfeit of them ; wonder and admiration, 
and therefore novelties ; studies that fill the mind with 
splendid and illustrious objects, as histories, fiibles, and 
contemplations of nature. If you fly physic in health 
altogether, it will be too stränge for your body when 
you shall need it. If you make it too familiär, it will 
work no extraordinary effect when sickness cometh. I 
commend rather some diet for certain seasons, than 
firequent use of physic, except it be grown into a cus- 
tom. For those diets alter the body more, and trouble 
it less. Despise no new accident in your body, but 
ask opinion^ of it. In sickness, respect health prin- 
cipally ; and in health, action.^ For those that put 
their bodies to endure in health, may in most sicknesses, 
which are not very sharp, be cured only with diet and 
tendering. Celsus could never have spoken it as a 
physician, had he not been a wise man withal, when he 
giveth it for one of the great precepts of health and 
lasting, that a man do vary and interchange contraries, 
but with an inclination to the more benign extreme : 
use fasting and fall eating, but rather fall eating; 
watching and sleep, but rather sleep ; sitting and exer- 

1 iram mtut coküntam, 
^ amdlkim medkorum, 
* corpore tuo «tor«, nee sU nmit deScaku* 
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eise, but rather exerci^e ; and the like. So shall nature 
be cherished, and yet taught masteries.^ Physicians 
are some of them so pleasing and conformable to the 
humour of the patient, as they press not the true eure 
of the disease ; and some other are so regulär in pro- 
ceeding according to art for the disease, as they respect 
not sufficiently the condition of the patient. Take one 
of a middle temper ; or if it may not be found in one 
man, eombine two of either sort ; and forget not to 
call as well the best acquainted with your body, as the 
best reputed of for his faculty. 



XXXI. Of Suspicion. 

SuspiciONS amongst thoughts are like bats amongst 
birds, they ever fly by twilight Certainly they are to 
be repressed, or at the least well guarded : for they 
cloud the mind ; they leese friends ; and they check 
with business, whereby business cannot go on currently 
and constantly. They dispose kings to tyranny, hus- 
bands to jealousy, wise men to irresolution and melan- 
choly. They are defects, not in the heart, but in the 
brain ; for they take place in the stoutest natures ; as 
in the example of Henry the Seventh of England. 
There was not a more suspicious man, nor a more 
stout. And in such a composition they do small hurt. 
For commonly they are not admitted, but with exami- 
nation, whether they be likely or no ? But in fearful 
natures they gain ground too fast. There is nothing 
makes a man suspect much, more than to know little ; 
and therefore men should remedy suspicion by procur- 

1 robur acquiret. 
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ing to know more, and not to keep their suspicions in 
smother.^ What would men have? Do they think 
those they employ and deal with are saints ? Do they 
not think they will have their own ends, and be truer 
to themselves than to them ? Therefore there is no 
better way to moderate suspicions, than to account 
upon such suspicions as true and yet to bridle them as 
false/^ For so far a man ought to make use of suspi- 
cions, as to provide, as if that should be true that he 
suspects, yet it may do him no hurt. Suspicions that 
the mind of itself gathers are but buzzes ; but suspi- 
cions that are artificially nourished, and put into men's 
heads by the tales and whisperings of others, have 
stings. Certainly, the best mean to clear the way in 
this same wood of suspicions, is frankly to communi- 
cate them with the party that he suspects ; for thereby 
he shall be siu:e to know more of the truth of them 
than he did before ; and withal shall make that party 
more circumspect not to give fiirther cause of suspicion. 
But this would not be done to men of base natures ; 
for they, if they find themselves once suspected, will 
never be true. The Italian says, Sospetto licentia fede ; 
as if suspicion did give a passport to faith ; but it ought 
rather to kindle it to discharge itself. 



XXXII. Of Discourse. 

SoME in their discourse desire rather commendation 
of wit, in being able to hold all arguments, than of 

1 ut quis inquintionem wgeat, Fwno erUm et tenebris (UurUur suspiciones. 

2 retnedia parare ac si suspiciones essent vercs; iis verofrcBna tiyicere, ac 
st euent falsa. 
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judgment, in disceming what is true ; as if it were a 
praise to know what might be said, and not what 
should be thought. Some have certain common places 
and themes wherein they are good, and want variety ; ^ 
which kind of poverty is for the most part tedious, and 
when it is once perceived, ridiculous. The honour- 
ablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and again to 
moderate and pass to somewhat eise ; for then a man 
leads the dance. It is good, in discourse and speech of 
conversation, to vary and intermingle speech of the 
present occasion with arguments, tales with reasons, 
asking of questions with telling of opinions, and jest 
with earnest : for it is a dull thing to tire, and, as we 
say now, to jade, any thing too fiir.^ As for jest, 
there be certain things which ought to be privileged 
from it ; namely, reUgion, matters of state, great per- 
sons, any man's present business of importance, and 
any case that deserveth pity. Yet there be some that 
think their wits have been asleep, except they dart out 
somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick. That is a 
vein which would be bridled ; 

Parce, puer, stimulis, et fortius utere loris. 

And generally, men ought to find the difference be- 
tween saltness and bitterness. Certainly, he that hath 
a satirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of his wit, 
so he had need be afraid of others' memory. He that 
questioneth much, shall learn much, and content much ; 
but especially if he apply his questions to the skill of 
the persons whom he asketh ; for he shall give them 
occasion to please themselves in speaking, and himself 

1 ccetera steriles etjejuni. 

2 satietatem enim etjfastüKumparit, in aliquo svbjecto diutius hcerere. 
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shall continually gather knowledge. But let his ques- 
tions not be troublesome ; for that is fit for a poser.^ 
And let him be sure to leave other men their tunis to 
speak.2 Nay, if there be any that would reign and 
take up all the time, let him find means to take them 
ofi*, and to bring otliers on ; as musicians use to do 
with those that dance too long galliards. If you dis- 
semble sometimes your knowledge of that you are 
thought to know, you shall be thought another time to 
know that you know not. Speech of a man's seif 
ought to be seldom, and well chosen. I knew one was 
wont to say in scom, He mu%t needs be a wise man^ he 
speaks so much of himsdf: and there is but one case 
wherein a man may commend himself with good grace ; 
and that is in commending virtue in another ; espe- 
cially if it be such a virtue whereunto himself pretend- 
eth. Speech of touch towards othei's* should be spar- 
ingly used ; for discourse ought to be as a field, without 
Coming home to any man.* I knew two noblemen, of 
the west part of England, whereof the one was given 
to scofl*, but kept ever royal cheer in his house ; the 
other would ask of those that had been at the other's 
table, Teil tnüy^ was there never a flaut or dry hlow 
given ? To which the guest would answer. Such and 
such a thing passed, The lord would say, I thought he 
would mar a good dinner.^ Discretion of speech is 

1 That is, an examiner. Id enim exandnatori convenU. 

3 Eüam qtd sermonis famiUaris cUgfdtatem iueri c^ptt, aUis vicet hquendi 
relinquat. 

* aUospungens et velUcans. 

4 instar catnpi cperH tn quo ^hUmH Ucet^ non via regia qua deducit cbmumy 
(a translation in which it seems to me that the point.of the original is 
partly missed ; the ** via regia " introdncing an idea alien to the sense, as I 
understand it). 

s at iUe^ utpote aUerius (Bmubu^ «Ku tciebam ewn praneRum bonum maUs 
oomSmentis eorrvpturwn. 

voi« xn. 18 
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more than eloquence ; and to speak agreeably to him 
with whom we deal, is more than to speak in good 
words or in good order. A good continued speech, 
without a good speech of interlocution, shews slow- 
ness; and a good reply or second speech, without a 
good settled speech, sheweth shallowness and weakness. 
As we see in beasts, that those that are weakest in the 
course, are yet nimblest in the turn ; as it is betwixt 
the greyhound and the hare. To use too many cir- 
cumstances ere one come to the matter, is wearisome ; 
to use none at all, is blunt. 



XXXIII. Of Plantations.i 

Plantations are amongst ancient, primitive, and 
heroical works.^ When the world was young it begat 
more children ; but now it is old it begets fewer : for I 
may justly account new plantations to be the children 
of former kingdoms. I like a plantation in a pure soil ; 
that is, where people are not displanted to the end to 
plant in others. For eise it is rather an extirpation 
than a plantation. Planting of countries is like plant- 
ing of woods ; for you must make account to leese 
almost twenty years profit, and expect your recom- 
pense in the end.^ For the principal thing that hath 
been the destruction of most plantations, hath been the 
base and hasty drawing of profit in the fii-st years. It 
is true, speedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as 

1 De PlantntioTubus popuhrum et coloniis. This Essay seems to have been 
carefully translated; and revised in the translation, probably by Bacon 
himself. 

2 Colomoi eminent inier antiqua et heroica opera. 

8 verum fructns vber et locuples infine operis eapectandtu. 
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maj stand with the good of the plantation, but no fur- 
ther, It is a shameftd and unblessed thing to take the 
scum of people, and wicked condemned men, to be the 
people with whom you plant ; and not only so, but it 
ßpoileth the plantation ; for they will ever live like 
rogues, and not fall to work, but be lazy, and do mis- 
chief, and spend victuals, and be quickly weary, and 
then certify over to their country to the discredit of the 
plantation. The people wherewith you plant ought to 
be gardeners, ploughmen, labourers, smiths, carpenters, 
joiners, fishermen, fowlers, with some few apothecaries, 
surgeons, cooks, and bakers.^ In a country of planta- 
tion,^ first look about what kind of victual ^ the country 
yields of itself to band ; as chestnuts, walnuts, pine- 
apples, olives, dates, plums, ehernes, wild honey, and 
the like ; and make use of them. Then consider what 
victual or esculent things there are, which grow speed- 
ily, and within the year ; as parsnips, carrots, tumips, 
onions, radish,^ artichokes of Hierusalem, maize, and 
the like. For wheat,® barley, and oats, they ask too 
much labour ; but with pease and beans you may be- 
gin, both because they ask less labour, and beeause 
they serve for meat as well as for bread. And of rice 
likewise cometh a great increase, and it is a kind of 
meat. Above all, there ought to be brought störe of 
biscuit, oat-meal, flour, meal, and the like, in the begin- 
ning, tili bread may be had. For beasts, or birds, take 
chiefly such as are least subject to diseases, and mul- 
tiply fastest; as swine, goats, cocks, hens, turkeys, 

1 The trauBlation adds, cervisiarü^ ei htifutmodi. 

S In regione ubi plantare inttUuU, 

* quod genue esculeniorum et poculeniorum. 

4 The transUtion adds, mdoneB, p^pone», cucvmertB, 

^ The translation adds, vMquam, 
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geese, honse-doves,^ and the like. The victual in plan- 
tations onght to be expended almost as in a besieged 
town ; that is, with certain allowance. And let the 
main part of the gronnd emplojed to gardens or com, 
be to a common stock ; and to be laid in, and stored 
np, and then delivered out in proportion ; besides some 
spots of gronnd that any particular person will mannre 
for his own private. Consider likewise what commodi- 
ties the soil where the plantation is doth natnrally yield, 
that they may some way help to defray the charge of 
the plantation, (so it be not, as was said, to the un- 
timely prejadice of the main bnsiness,) as it hath fiured 
with tobacco in Virginia.* Wood commonly abound- 
eth but too mach ; * and therefore timber is fit to be 
one. If there be iron ore,* and streams whereupon to 
set the mills, iron is a brave commodity where wood 
abonndeth. Making of bay-salt,^ if the climate be 
proper for it, would be put in experience. Growing 
silk likewise, if any be, is a likely commodity. Pitch 
and tar, where störe of firs and pines are, will not fail. 
So drugs and sweet woods, where they are, cannot 
but yield great profit. Soap-ashes likewise, and other 
things that may be thought of. But moil not too much 
under ground ; for the hope of mines is very uncertain, 
and useth to make the planters lazy in other things.® 

1 Tbe traiislation adds, rabbits : cunictUi. 

3 tU exportaüo eorum in loca ubi maximt in predo sunt sumptut levet ; tU 
tuuvenit in Nicotiano apud Mrffiniam ; modo non «iV, &c. I have inserted 
the marks of parenthesis, which are not in the original ; the constraction 
being ambiguous without them. 

8 The words " but too much,'' are omitted in the translation. 

* Spelt ure in the original ; as the same word is in one place in the mann- 
Script of the Histoiy of Henry Vll. The translation has vena ftrri. 

6 SaUs nigri confectioper rigor em soUs. 

* verum fodinia ne conßdas nimiumy prtBsertim a principU). Fo<Hna emm 
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For government, let it be in the hands of one, assisted 
with some counsel ; and let them have commission 
to exercise martial laws, with some limitation. And 
above all, let men make that profit of being in the 
wildemess, as they have God always, and his service, 
before their eyes. Let not the government of the 
plantation depend upon too many coimsellors and un- 
dertakers in the country that planteth, but upon a tem- 
perate number ; ^ and let those be rather noblemen and 
gentlemen, than merchants ; for they look ever to the 
present gain. Let there be freedoms from custom, tili 
the plantation be of strength ; and not only freedom 
from custom, but freedom to carry their commodities 
where they may make their best of them, except there 
be some special cause of caution. Cram not in people, 
by sending too fiist Company after Company ; but rather 
harken how they waste, and send supplies proportion- 
ably ; but so as the number may live well in the plan- 
tation, and not by surcharge be in penury. It hath 
been a great endangering to the health of some planta- 
tions, that they have built along the sea and rivers, in 
marish and unwholesome grounds. Therefore, though 
you begin there, to avoid carriage and other like dis- 
commodities, yet build still rather upwards from the 
streams, than along. It concemeth Ukewise the health 
of the plantation that they have good störe of salt with 
them, that they may use it in their victuals, when it 
shall be necessary.^ If you plant where savages are, 

faüacet sunt et mmpitJboaoB^ et «pe ptUchrd lactantes^ coUmot reddtint circa aUa 
socordes. 

1 RursuSy Coloma a numerosiore concUio {inteUigo in regione matre colorwE 
residente) nonpendeat; nee ob contributionet exiguas multitudini nimioB sab- 
jiciatur ; sed sit numerus eorum qvi coUmiam procurant ei ordinant moderaius, 

2 quo cibiy quos verisimik estputridos aUter se^futuros^ condiantiw. 
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do not only entertaih tliem ^ith trifles änd gingles ; 
but use thera jnstly and graciously, with sufficient 
guard nevertheless ; and do not will their favour by 
helping them to ihväde their enemies, but for their de- 
fenee it is not amisd 5 and send oft of them over to the 
country thftt plänts, that they may see a better con- 
dition than their own, and cotnmend it when they re- 
tum. When the plantation grows to ötrength, then it 
is time to plant with wöiüen as well as with men ; that 
the plantation may spread into genetations/ and not be 
ever pieced from without. It is the sinfiiUest thing in 
the World to forsäke or destitute a plantation once in 
forwardness ; for besides the dishonour, it is the guilti- 
ness of Wood of many comtniserable persons.« 



XXXIV. Of Riches. 

I CANNOT call Riches bettei* thän the baggage of 
virtue. The Roman word is better, impedimenta. 
For as the baggage is to an army, so is riches to vir- 
tue. It cannot be spared nor left behind, but it hin- 
dereth the march ; ^ yea and the care of it sometimes 
loseth or disturbeth the victory. Of great riches there 
is no real use, except it be in the distribution ; the rest 
is but conceit. So saith Salomon, Where much is, ihere 
are many to consume it; and what hath the owner but 
the sdght of it with Mb eyes ? The personal fruition in 
any man cannot reach to feel great riches : * there is 

1 ex sese propagetv/r. 

2 nil aliud est quam proditio meray profusioque sanguinis compluiHum homi- 
num miserorum. 

8 necessaricB siquidem sunt^ sed graves. 

* Possessio divitiarum nuüa voluptate dominum perfundU^ quantum adsensum. 
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a custody of them ; or a power of dole and donative 
of them ; or a fame of them ; but no solid use to the 
owner. Do you not see what feigned priees are set 
upon little stones and rarities ? and what works of 
ostentation are undertaken, because there might seem 
to be some use of great riehes? But then you will 
say, they may be of use to buy men out of dangers 
or troubles. As Salomon saith, Riehes are as a strong 
hold^ in the imagination of ihe rieh man. But this is 
excellently expressed,^ that it is in imagination, and 
not always in fact. For certainly great riehes have 
sold more men than they have bought out. Seek 
not proud riehes, but such as thou mayest get justly, 
use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave content- 
edly. Yet have no abstract nor fiiarly ^ contempt of 
them. But distinguish, as Cicero saith well of Rabirius 
Posthumus, In studio rei amplificandxB apparebat^ non 
avaritice prcedam^ sed instrumentum bonitati quceri; [In 
seeking to increase his estate it was apparent that he 
sought not a prey for avarice to feed on, but an instru- 
ment for goodness to work with.] Hearken also to 
Salomon, and beware of hasty gathering of riehes ; 
Qui festinat ad divitiaa^ non erit insona : [He that 
maketh haste to be rieh shall not be innocent.] The 
poets feign, that when Plutus (which is Riehes) is sent 
from Jupiter, he limps and goes slowly ; but when he 
is sent from Pluto, he runs and is swift of foot. Mean- 
ing that riehes gotten by good means and just labour 
pace slowly ; but when they come by the death of 
others (as by the course of inheritance, testaments, 
and the like), they come tumbling upon a man. But 

1 sed caute Sahmon. 

> instar monachi aUcujus oaU a sosculo abstracH. 
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it mought be applied likewise to Pluto, taking him for 
the devil. For when riches come from the devil (as 
by fraud and oppression and unjust means), they come 
upon speed. The ways to enrich are many, and most 
of them foul. Parsimony is one of the best, and yet 
IS not innocent; for it withholdeth men from works 
of liberality and charity. The improvement of the 
ground is the most natural obtaining of riches ; for it 
is our great mother's blessing, the earth's ; but it is 
slow. And yet where men of great wealth do stoop to 
husbandry, it multiplieth riches exceedingly, I knew 
a nobleman in England, that had the greatest audits of 
any man in my time ; a great grazier, a great sheep- 
master, a great timber man,' a great collier, a great 
corn-master, a great lead-man, and so of iron, and a 
number of the like points of husbandry. So as the 
earth seemed a sea to him, in respect of the perpetual 
importation. It was truly observed by one, that him- 
self came very hardly to a little riches, and very easily 
to great riches. For when a man's stock is come to 
that, that he can expect the prime of markets, and 
overcome those bargains which for their greatness are 
few men's money, and be partner in the industries of 
younger men,^ he cannot but increase mainly. The 
gains of ordinary trades and vocations are honest ; and 
fiirthered by two things chiefly : by diligence, and by a 
good name for good and fair dealing. But the gains 
of bargains ^ are of a more doubtful nature ; when 
men shall wait upon others' necessity, broke by ser- 
vants and instruments to draw them on,* put off others 

i dives syhns tarn ccBduis quam grandiorihus. 

2 etiam in labaribus aliorum pnrticipare qm minus pecuniä abundanL 

8 lucra ex contractibus majoribus, 

* servos et ministros alienos in damnum dominorum corrumpat. 
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cunningly that would be better chapmen, and the like 
practices, which are crafty and naught.^ As for the 
chopping of bargains, when a man buys not to hold 
but to seil over again, that commonly grindeth double, 
both upon the seller and upon the buyer. Sharings 
do greatly enrich, if the hands be well chosen that 
are trusted. Usury is the certainest means of gain, 
though one of the worst ; as that whereby a man doth 
eat his bread in sudore vultüs alieni ; [in the sweat of 
another man's face;] and besides, doth plough upon 
Sundays. But yet certain though it be, it hath flaws ; 
for that the scriveners and brokers do value unsound 
men ^ to serve theb own tum. The fortune in being 
the first in an invention or in a privilege, doth cause 
sometimes a wonderful overgrowth in riches ; as it was 
with the first sugar man in the Canaries. Therefore 
if a man can play the true logician, to have as well 
judgment as invention, he may do great matters ; 
especially if the times be fit. He that resteth upon 
gains certain, shall hardly grow to great riches ; and 
he that puts all upon adventures, doth oftentimes break 
and come to poverty:^ it is good therefore to guard 
adventiu*es with certainties, that may uphold losses. 
Monopolies, and coemption of wares for re-sale, where 
they are not restrained, are great means to enrich; 
especially if the party have intelligence what things 
are like to come into request, and so störe himself 
beforehand. Riches gotten by service, though it be 
of the best rise,* yet when they are gotten by flattery, 

1 quoB omnes merüo damnandcB twU. 

2 hominesjbrtunarum dtibiarum quandoque extoüerU. 
8 vix fortimarwn ^&spendia utaJbii. 

4 Opum acquisitio per servüium regum aut magnatum cUgmUUem dHquam 
habet. 
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feeding hmnours, and other servile conditions, they 
may be placed amongst the worst. As for fishing for 
testaments and executorships (as Tacitus saith of Sen- 
eca, testamenta et orhos tamquam indagine capi^^ it 
is yet worse ; by how much men submit themselves 
to meaner persons than in service. Believe not much 
them that seem to despise riches ; for they despise 
them that despair of them ; and none worse when 
they come to them.^ Be not penny-wise ; riches have 
wings, and sometimes they fly away of themselves, 
sometimes they must be set flying to bring in more. 
Men leave their riches either to their kindred, or to 
the public; 2 and moderate portions prosper best in 
both. A great State left to an heir, is as a liu*e to all 
the birds of prey round about to seize on him, if he 
be not the better stablished in years and judgment. 
Likewise glorious gifts and foundations are like «acn- 
fice8 withovt salt; and but the painted sepulchres of 
alms, which soon will putrefy and corrupt inwardly. 
Therefore measure not thine advancements by quan- 
tity, but frame them by measure : ^ and defer not 
charities tili death ; for, certainly, if a man weigh it 
rightty, he that doth so is rather liberal of another 
man's than of his own. 

^ neqtie invenies usquam ienaciores, tibi incipient ditescere, 
2 aut tum publico, atU liberis^ cognatis, et amicis. 

8 dona tua magnitudine ne metiarisj sed commoditate ; et ad debitam mensu- 
ram redigas. 
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XXXV. Op Prophecies.* 

I MEAK not to speak of divine prophecies ; nor of 
heatben oracles ; nor of natural predictions ; but onlj 
of prophecies that have been of certain memory, and 
from hidden cause». Saith tbe Pytbonissa to Saul, 
To-morrow ihou and ihy son shall he with me. Homer 
hath these verses i 

At domos Muetd cunctis dominabitur oris, 
Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab Ulis. 

« 

[The house of jEneas shall reign in all lands, and bis 
cbildren's cbildren, and tbeir generations.] A pro- 
pbecy, as it seems, of the Roman empire. Seneca tbe 
tragedian batb tbese verses: 

Venient annis 



Ssecula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat Tellus, Tiphysque novos 
Delegat orbes ; nee sit teitis 
Ultima Thule: 

[Tbere sball come a time wben tbe bands of ocean 
sball be loosened, and tbe vast eartb sball be laid 
open ; another Tipbys sball disclose new worlds, and 
lands sball be seen beyond Tbule : ] a propbecy of tbe 
discovery of America. Tbe daugbter of Polycrates 
dreamed tbat Jupiter batbed ber fatber, and Apollo 
anointed bim ; and it came to pass tbat be was cruci- 
fied in an open place, wbere tbe sun made bis body 
run witb sweat, and the rain washed it. Philip of 
Macedon dreamed he sealed up bis wife's belly ; 
wbereby be did expound it, tbat bis wife sbould be 
barren ; but Aristander the soothsayer told bim bis 

1 There is no Latin translation of this Essay. 
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wife was with child, because men do not use to seal 
vessels that are empty. A phantasm that appeared 
to M. Brutus in bis tent, said to him, Philippis iterwm 
me videbis : [Thou shall see me again at PhiUppi.] 
Tiberius said to Galba, Tu quoque^ Q-aJba^ degustabis 
Imperium : [Thou likewise shaJl taste of empire.] In 
Vespasian's time, there went a prophecy in the East, 
that those that should come forth of Judea should reign 
over the world: which though it may be was meant 
of oiu* Savioiu*, yet Tacitus expounds it of Vespasian. 
Domitian dreamed, the night before he was ^slain, that 
a golden head was growing out of the nape of bis 
neck : and indeed the succession that foUowed him, 
for many years, made golden times. Henry the Sixtb 
of England said of Henry the Seventh, when he was 
a lad, and gave him water, ThiB %% the lad that shall 
enjoy the crown for which we strive, When I was in 
France, I heard from one Dr. Pena, that the Queen 
Mother, who was given to curious arts, caused the 
King her husband's nativity to be calculated, under a 
false name ; and the astrologer gave a judgment, that 
he should be killed in a duel ; at which the Queen 
laughed, thinking her husband to be above challenges 
and duels : but he was slain upon a course at tilt, the 
splinters of the stafF of Montgomery going in at bis 
beaver. The trivial prophecy, which I heard when I 
was a cliild, and queen Elizabeth was in the flower of 
her years, was, 

When hempe is spönne 
England' s done: 

whereby it was generally conceived, that after the 
princes had reigned which had the principial letters 
of that Word hempe (which were Henry, Edward, 
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Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth), England should come 
to utter confiision ; which, thanks be to God, is veri- 
fied onljr in the change of the name; for that the 
King's style is now no more of England, but of Brit- 
ain. There was also another prophecy, before the 
year of eighty-eight, which I do not well understand. 

There shall be seen npon a day, 
Between the Baogh and the May, 
The black fleet of Norway. 
When that that is come and gone, 
England build houses of lime and stone, 
For after wars shall you have none. 

It was generally conceived to be meant of the Spanish 
fleet that came in eighty-eight: for that the king of 
Spain's sumame, as they say, is Norway. The pre- 
diction of Regiomontanus, 

Octogesimus octavus mirabilis annus, 

was thought likewise accomplished in the sending of 
that great fleet, being the greatest in strength, though 
not in number, of all that ever swam npon the sea. 
As for Cleon's dream, I think it was a jest. It was, 
that he was devoured of a long dragon ; and it was 
expounded of a maker of sausages, that troubled him 
exceedingly. There are numbers of the like kind; 
especially if you include dreams, and predictions of 
astrology. But I have set down these few only of 
certain credit, for example. My judgment is, that 
they ought all to be despised ; and ought to ser\'^e but 
for winter talk by the fireside. Though when I say 
despised^ I mean it as for belief; for otherwise, the 
spreading or pubUshing of them is in no sort to be de- 
spised. For they have done much mischief ; and I see 
many severe laws made to suppress them. That that 
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hath ^ven them grace, and some credit, consisteth in 
three things. First, that men mark when they hit, 
and never mark when they miss ; as they do generally 
also of dreams. Tbe second is, that probable eonjeo 
tures, or obscure traditions, many times tum them- 
selves into prophecies ; while the nature of man, which 
coveteth divination, thinks it no peril to foretell that 
which indeed they do but collect. As that of Seneca's 
verse. For so mach was then subject to demonstra^ 
tion, that the globe of the earth had great parts beyond 
the Atlantic, which mought be probably conceived not 
to be all sea : and adding thereto the tradition in Pla- 
to's Timaßus, and his Atlanticus,^ it mought encourage 
one to tum it to a prediction. The third and last 
(which is the great one) is, that almost all of them, 
being infinite in number, have been impostures, and by 
idle and crafty brains merely contrived and feigned 
after the event pagt 



XXXVI. Of Ambition. 

Ambition is like choler; which is an humour that 
maketh men active, eamest, füll of alacrity, and stir- 
ring, if it be not stopped. But if it be stopped, and 
cannot have his way, it becometh adust, and thereby 
malign and venomous. So ambitious men, if they 
find the way öpen for their rising, and still get forward, 
they are rather busy than dangerous ; but if they be 
checked ^ in their desires, they become secretly discon- 
tent, and look upon men and matters with an evil eye, 

1 That is the Critias. 
^/rcenentur et sttbmde/rustrentw. 
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aud are best pleased when things go backward ; which 
is the worst property in a servant of a prince or State. 
Therefore it is good for princes, if they use ambitious 
men, to handle it so as they be still progressive and not 
retrograde ; which because it cannot be without incon- 
venience, it is good not to use such natures at all. For 
if they rise not with their Service, they will take order 
to make their service fiiU with them. But since we 
have Said it were good not to use men of ambitious 
natures, except it be upon necessity, it is fit we speak 
in what cases they are of necessity. Good Command- 
ers in the wars must be taken, be they never so ambi- 
tious ; for the use of their service dispenseth with the 
rest ; ^ and to take a soldier without ambition is to pull 
ofi* his spurs. There is also great use of ambitious meji 
in being screens to princes in matters of danger and 
envy ; for no man will take that part, except he be like 
a seeled dove, that mounts and mounts because he can- 
not see about him. There is use also of ambitious 
men in pulling down the greatness of any subject that 
overtops ; as Tiberius used Macro in the pulling down 
of Sejanus. Since therefore they must be used in such 
cases, there resteth to speak how they are to be bridled, 
that they may be less dangerous. There is less dan- 
ger of them if they be of mean birth, than if they be 
noble ; and if they be rather harsh of nature, than 
gracious and populär: and if they be rather new raised, 
than grown cunning and fortified in their greatness. 
It is counted by some a weakness in princes to have 
favourites ; but it is of all others tlie best remedy 
against ambitious great-ones. For when the way of 
pleasuring and displeasuring lieth by the favourite, it is 

1 eierUm uUUtas tpsorum^ ut prcBficiarUur, ceetera compentat. 
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impossible any other should be over-great. Another 
means to curb them, is to balance them by others as 
proud as they. But then there must be some middle 
counsellors, to keep things steady;^ for without that 
bailast the ship will roll too mucli. At the least, a 
prince may animate and inure^ some meaner persons, 
to be as it were scourges to ambitious men. As for the 
having of them obnoxious to ruin ; ^ if they be of fear- 
fiil natures, it may do well ; but if they be stout and 
daring, it may precipitate their designs, and prove 
dangerous. As for the pnlling of them down, if the 
affairs require it, and that it may not be done with 
safety suddenly, the only way is, the interchange con- 
tinually of favours and disgraces ; whereby they may 
not know what to expect, and be as it were in a 
wood. Of ambitions, it is less harmful, the ambition 
to prevail in great things, than that other to ap- 
pear in every thing ; for that breeds confusion,* and 
mars business. But yet it is less danger to have an 
ambitious man stirring in business, than great in de- 
pendances.^ He that seeketh to be eminent amongst 
able men hath a great task ; but that is ever good for 
the public. But he that plots to be the only figure 
amongst ciphers is the decay of a whole age. Honour 
hath three things in it: the van tage ground to do 
good ; the approach to kings and principal persons ; 
and the raising of a man's own fortunes. He that 
hath the best of these intentions, when he aspireth, is 

1 qui partes medias teneant^ nefacüones omnia pesmndent. 

2 aüicere , . . et animare. 

8 quantum ad ingenerandam tüam in ambitiosis opinionemy ut se ruincß proxi- 
mosputent, aique eo modo continearU/wr, 
* confusionem consiUorum. 
6 qui gratia et ctienteUs poUet. 
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an honest man; and that prince that can discem of 
these intentions in another that aspireth, is a wise 
prince. Generally, let princes and states choose such 
ministers as are more sensible of duty than of rising ; 
and such as love business rather upon conscience than 
upon bravery ; ^ and let them discem a busy nature 
from a wilUng mind. 



XXXVII. Of Masques and Triub£ph8.^ 

These things are but toys, to come amongst such 
serious observations. But yet, since princes will have 
such things, it is better they should be graced with 
elegancy than daubed with cost. Dancing to song, 
is a thing of great state and pleasure. I understand 
it, that the song be in quire, placed aloft, and accom^ 
panied with some broken music ; and the ditty fitted 
to the device. Acting in song, especially in dialogues, 
hath an extreme good grace ; I say acting, not dancing 
(for that is a mean and vulgär thing) ; and the voices 
of the dialogue would be strong and manly, (a base 
and a tenor ; no treble ; ) and the ditty high and 
tragical ; not nice or daiiity. Several quires, placed 
one over against another, and taking the voice by 
Catches, anthem-wise, give great pleasure. Tum- 
ing dances into figure is a childish curiosity. And 
generally let it be noted, that those things which I 
here set down are such as do naturally take the sense, 
and not respect petty wonderments. It is true, the 
alterations of scenes, so it be quietly and without noise, 

1 quam ex osterUaiione. 
* This Essay is not translated. 
VOL. xn. 14 
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are things of great beauty and pleasure ; for they feed 
and relieve the eye, before it be füll of the same object. 
Let the scenes abound with Hght, specially coloured 
and varied ; and let the masquers, or any other, that 
are to come down from the scene, have some motions 
upon the scene itself before their Coming down ; for 
it draws the eye strangely, arid makes it with great 
pleasure tö desire to see that it cannot perfectly dis- 
cem. Let the songs be loud and cheerfiil, and not 
chirpings or pulings. Let the music likewise be sharp 
and loud, and well placed. The colours that shew best 
by candle-light, are white, camation, and a kind of 
sea-water-green ; and oes, or spangs, as they are of 
no great cost, so they ai^e of most glory. As for rieh 
embroidery, it is lost and not discerned. Let the suits 
of the masquers be gracefiil, and such as become the 
person when the vizards are off ; not after examples of 
known attires ; Turks, soldiers, mariners, and the like. 
Let anti-masques not be long; they have been com- 
monly of fools, satyrs, baboons, wild-men, antics, beasts, 
Sprites, witches, Ethiops, pigmies, turquets, nymphs, 
inistics, Cupids, statua's moving, and the Uke. As for 
angels, it is not comical enough to put them in anti- 
masques ; and any thing that is hideous, as devils, 
giants, is on the other side as unfit. But chiefly, let 
the music of them be recreative, and with some stränge 
changes. Some sweet odours suddenly Coming forth, 
without any drops falling, are, in such a Company as 
there is steam and heat, things of great pleasure and 
refreshment. Double masques, one of men, another of 
ladies, addeth State and variety. But all is nothing 
except the room be kept clear and neat. 

For justs, and toumeys, and barriers ; the glories of 
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them are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the chal- 

lengers make their entry ; especially if they be drawn 

with Strange beasts : as lions, bears, cameis, and the 

like ; or in the devices of their entrance ; or in the 

bravery of their liveries ; or in the goodly fiimiture 

of their horses and armonr. But enough of these 
toys. 



XXXVIII. Of Natüre in Men. 

Nature is often hidden ; sometimes overcome ; sei- 
dorn extinguished. Force maketh nature more violent 
in the retum ; doctrine and discourse maketh nature 
less importune ; ^ but custom only doth alter and sub- 
due nature. He that seeketh victory over his nature, 
let him not set himself too great nor too small tasks ; 
for the first will make him dejected by often failings ; 
and the second will make him a small proceeder, 
though by often prevaiUngs. And at the first let 
him practise with helps, as swimmers do with bladders 
or rushes ; but after a time let him practise with dis- 
advantages, as dancers do with thick shoes. For it 
breeds great perfection, if the practice be harder than 
the use. Where nature is mighty, and therefore the 
victory hard, the degrees had need be,^ first to stay and 
arrest nature in time ; like to him that would say over 
the four and twenty letters ' when he was angry ; then 
to go less in quantity ;* as if one should, in forbearing 
wine, come fi'om drinking healths to a draught at a 

1 affechu naturales reddunt minus qmdem importunosj ud non icUvnt. 

3 opus eritper gradus quosdam procedere^ qui tales sint. 
^priusquam quicquamfacereL 

4 secundOf naiuram moderari et ad minores porHones redueere. 
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meal ; and lastly, to discontinue altogether.^ But if a 
man haye the fortitude and resolution to enfranchise 

» 

himself at once, that is the best: 

Optimas ille animi vindex Itedentia pectos 
Vinciila qui mpit, dedoluitque semel. 

[Wouldst thou be free? The chains that gall thy breast 
With one strong effort burst, and be at rest.] 

Neither is the ancient rule amiss, to bend nature as a 
wand to a contrary extreme, whereby to set it right ; 
understanding it, where the contraiy extreme is no 
vice. Let not a man force a habit upon himself with 
a perpietual continuance, but with some intermission. 
For both the pause reinforceth the new onset ; and if 
a man that is not perfect be ever in practice, he shall 
as well practise his errors as his abilities, and induce 
one habit of both ; and there is no means to help this 
but by seasonable intermissions. But let not a man 
trust his victory over his nature too far ; for nature 
will lay^ buried a great time, and yet revive upon the 
occasion or temptation. Like as it was with -^sop's 
damsel, turned from a cat to a woman, who sat very 
demurely at the board's end, tili a mouse ran before 
her. Therefore let a man either avoid the occasion 
altogether ; or put himself often to it, that he may be 
little moved with it. A man's nature is best perceived 
in privateness, for there is no affectation ; in passion, 
for that putteth a man out of his precepts ; and in a 

1 naturam penitus subjugum mitter e ei domare. 

2 So in original, and also in Ed. 1639. I have not thought it right to 
Substitute ?«e, as has been usually done ; because it may be that the form 
of the Word was not settled in Bacon's time ; and the correction of obsolete 
forms tends to conceal the history of the language. Compare Natural 
History, Century I. 19. 
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new case or experiment, for there custom leaveth him. 
They are happy men whose natures sort with their 
vocations ; otherwise they may say, mvltum incola fuit 
anima mea^ [üiy soul hath been a stranger and a so- 
joumer ; ] when they converse in those things they do 
not affect.^ In studies, whatsoever a man commandeth 
upon himself, let him set hours for it ; but whatsoever 
is agreeable to his nature, let him take no care for any 
set times ; for his thoughts will fly to it of themselves ; 
so as the Spaces of other business or studies will suffice. 
A man's natm-e runs either to herbs or weeds ; there- 
fore let him seasonably water the one, and destroy the 
other. 



XXXIX. Of Custom and Education. 

Men's thoughts are much according to their inclina- 
tion; their discourse and speeches according to their 
leaming and infused opinions ; but their deeds are af- 
ter as they have been accustomed. And therefore, as 
Machiavel well noteth (though in an evil-favoured in- 
stance), there is no trusting to the force of natm^e nor 
to the bravery of words, except it be corroborate by 
custom. His instance is, that for the achieving of a 
desperate conspiracy, a man should not rest upon the 
fierceness of any man's nature, or his resolute under- 
takings ; ^ but take such an one as hath had his hands 
formerly in blood. But Machiavel knew not of a friar 
Clement, nor a Ravillac, nor a Jaureguy, nor a Bal- 
tazar Gerard ; ^ yet his rule holdeth still, that nature, 

1 This clause is omitted in the translation. 

S mU inpromissis constanUbus^ nedumjuramefUis, 

* The translation adds : aut Guidone Fatibdo, 
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nor the engagement of words, are not so forcible as 
custom. Only superstition is now so well advanced, 
that men of the first blood ^ are as firm as butchers bv 
occupatio!! ; and votary resolution is made equipoUent 
to custo!n even in Biatter of blood. In other things 
the predo!ninancy of custo!n is every where visible ; 
insomuch as a !nan would wonder to hear Dien profess, 
protest, engage, give great words, and then do just as 
they have done before ; as if they were dead nnages, 
and engines !noved only by the wheels of custom. We 
see also the reign or tyranny of custo!n, what it is. 
The Indians (I !nean the sect of their wise men) ^ lay 
themselves quietly upon a Stack of wood, and so saciri- 
fice themselves by fire. Nay the wives strive to be 
bumed with the corpses of their husbands. The lads 
of Sparta, of ancient time, were wont to be scourged 
upon the altar of Diana, without so much as queching.^ 
I remember, in the begiiming of Queen Elizabeth's time 
of England, an Irish rebel condemned, put up a peti- 
tion to the Deputy that he might be hanged in a with, 
and not in an halter ; because it had been so used with 
former rebels. There be monks in Russia, for pen- 
ance, that will sit a whole night in a vessel of water, 
tili they be engaged with hard ice. Many examples 
may be put of the force of custom,* both upon mind 
and body. Therefore, since custom is the principal 
magistrate of nian's life, let men by all means endeav- 



1 The transIatioD h&aprimcB classis sicarii; (murderere of the first class) : 
which seems to me to miss the meaning of the English. " Men of the first 
blood" must mean here, men whose hands have not been in blood before. 

2 loquor de gymnosophistis^ et veteribua et modemis. 

8 vix ejulatu aut gemitu tUlo etnisso. Qiiechy according to Dr. Whately, 
means to move or stir. 
* plane stupendas consuetttdinis viria .... prodentia. 
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our to obtain good customs. Gertainly custom is most 
perfect when it beginneth in young years : this we call 
education; which is, in effect, but an early custom. 
So we see, in languages the tongue is more pliant to 
all expressions and sounds, the joints are more supple 
to all feats of activity and motions, in youth than after- 
wards. For it is true that late leamers cannot so well 
take the ply ; except it be in some minds that have not 
suffered themselves to fix, but have kept themselves 
open and prepared to receive continual amendment, 
which is exceeding rare. But if the force of custom 
simple and separate be great, the force of custom copu- 
late and conjoined and coUegiate is far greater. For 
there example teacheth, Company comforteth, emula?- 
tion quickeneth, glory raiseth : so as in such places 
the force of custom is in his exaltation. Gertainly the 
great multiplication of virtues upon human nature^ 
resteth upon societies well ordained and disciplined. 
For commonwealths and good govemments do nourish 
virtue grown, but do not much mend the seeds. But 
the misery is, that the most effectual means are now 
applied to the ends least to be desired. 



XL. Of Fortune. 

It cannot be denied, but outward accidents conduce 
much to fortune ; ^ favour,^ opportunity , death of oth- 
ers, occasion fitting virtue. But chiefly, the mould of 
a man's fortune is in his own hands. Faber quisque 

1 muUiplicatio et {td chymicorum voeabulo utar) projectio super natMram 
humaruim. 
s adfortunaspromovendas vd deprimendoi. 
8 graüa aUcujus ex magnatXbus. 
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forturuB mce^ saith the poet.^ And the most frequent 
of extemal causes is, that the foUy of one man is the 
fortune of another. For no man prospers so suddenly 
as by others' errors. Serpens nüi serpenbem comederit 
non fit draco, [A serpent must have eaten another 
serpent, before he can become a dragon.] Overt and 
apparent virtues bring forth preise ; but there be secret 
and hidden virtues that bring forth fortune ; certain 
deliveries of a man's seif, which have no name. The 
Spanish name, desemboltura^ paxtly expresseth them; 
when there be not stonds2 nor restiveness in a man's 
nature ; but that the wheels of his mind keep way 
with the wheels of his fortune. For so Livy (after 
he had described Cato Major in these words, In illo 
viro tantum robur corporis et animi fuit^ ut quocunque 
loco natus esset^ fortunam sibi facturus videretwr) [Such 
was his strength of body and mind, that wherever he 
had been bom he could have made himself a fortune ;] 
falleth upon that, that he had versatüe ingenium: [a 
wit that could tum well.] Therefore if a man look 
sharply and attentively, he shall see Fortune: for 
though she be blind, yet she is not invisible. The 
way of fortune is like the milken way in the sky ; 
which is a meeting or knot of a number of small stars ; 
not Seen asunder, but giving light together. So are 
there a number of Uttle and scarce discerned virtues, 
or rather faculties and customs, that make men fortu- 
nate. The Italians note some of them, such as a man 
would little think. When they speak of one that 
cannot do amiss, they will throw in into his other 
conditions, that he hath Poco di matto. And certainly 

1 inquit Comictu, The poet is Plautus. Trinum. ii. 2. 34. 
3 obices. 
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there be not two more fortunate properties, than to 
have a little of the fool, and not top much of the 
honest. Therefore extreme lovers of their country or 
masters were never fortnnate, neither can they be. 
For when a man placeth liis thoughts without liimself, 
he goeth not his own way. An hasty fortune maketh 
an enterpriser and remover ; (the French hath it 
better, entreprenant^ or remuanb ;^ but the exercised 
fortune maketh the able man.' Fortune is to be hon- 
oured and respected, and it be but for her daughters, 
Confidence and Reputation. For those two felicity 
breedeth; the first within a man's seif, the latter in 
others towards him.^ All wise men, to decline the 
envy of their own virtues, use to ascribe them to 
Providence and Fortune ; for so they may the better 
assume them:» and^besides, it is greatness in a man 
to be the care of the higher powers. So Caesar said 
to the pilot in the tempest, OcBsarem portas^ etfortunam 
e/us : [You carry Caesar and his fortune.] So Sylla 
chose the name of Fdix^ and not of Magnu%. And it 
hath been noted, that those who ascribe openly too 
much to their own wisdom and policy, end infortunate. 
It is written that Timotheus the Athenian, after he 
had, in the account he gave to the state of his govem- 
ment, often interlaced tibis speech, and in this Fortune 
had no part^ never prospered in any thing he under- 
took afterwards. Certainly there be, whose fortunes 
are like Homer's verses, that have a slide and easiness 
more than the verses of other poets ; as Plutarch saith 
of Timoleon's fortune, in respect of that of Agesilaus 

^ Fortuna prcqmjpera magna tnoKentes et nonnihü turbuientos reddü ; at 
/ortuna exercita ea est quoi efficit prudentes et cordaios. 
3 The translation adds, Easque vicutimpariunt arnmoa et avcttfrUatem, 
8 decentitts et Uberitu eat sibi aesumere* 
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or Epaminondas. And that this should be, no doubt 
it is much in a man's seif. 



XLL Of Usury. 

Many have made witty invectives against Usiiry. 
They say that it is a pity the devil should have God's 
part, which is the tithe. That the usurer is the great- 
est sabbath-breaker, because his plough goeth every 
Sunday. That the nsurer is the drone that Virgil 
speaketh of ; 

Ignavom fucos pecus a prsesepibus arcent. 

That the usnrer breaketh the first law that was made 
for mankind after the fall, which was, in mdore mdtüs 
tut comedes panem tuum ; not, in audare vultüs cdieni ; 
[in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread — not 
in the sweat of another's face.] That usurers should 
have orange-tawny bonnets, because they do judaize. 
That it is against nature for money to beget money ; 
and the like. I say this only, that usury is a concessum 
propter duritiem cordis : [a thing allowed by reason of 
the hardness of men's hearts :] for since there must 
be borrowing and lending, and men are so hard of 
heart as they will not lend freely, usury must be per- 
mitted. Some others have made suspicious and cun- 
ning propositions of banks,^ discovery of men's estates, 
and other inventions. But few have spoken of usury 
usefully.^ It is good to set before us the incommodities 
and commodities of usury, that the good may be either 

1 de argentarüs et excambiis piibUcit, 

2 solide ei utilUer. 
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weighed out or culled out ; and warily to provide, that 
while we make forth to that which is better, we meet 
not with that which is worse.^ 

The discommodities of usury are, First, that it makes 
fewer merchants. For were it not for this lazy trade 
of usury, money would not lie still, but would in great 
part be employed upon merchandizing ; which is the 
Vena porta^ of wealth in a State. The second, that it 
makes poor merchants. For as a farmer cannot hus- 
band his ground so well if he sit at a great rent ; so 
the merchant cannot drive his trade so well, if he sit 
at great usury. The thii'd is incident to the other 
two ; ^ and that is the decay of customs of kings or 
States, which ebb or flow with merchandizing. The 
fourth, that it bringeth the treasure of a realm or State 
into a few hands. For the usurer being at certainties, 
and others at uncertainties at the end of the game^ 
most of the money will be in the box; and ever a 
State flourisheth when wealth is more equally spread.* 
The fifth, that it beats down the price of land ; for 
the employment of money is chiefly either merchan- 
disdng or purchasing; and usury waylays both. The 
sixth, that it doth dull and damp all industries, im- 
provements, and new inventions, wherein money 
would be stirring, if it were not for this slug. The 
last, that it is the canker and ruin of many men's 
estates ; which in process of time breeds a public 
poverty. 

On the other side, the commodities of usury are, 

1 ne dumfcBnoreferamur in meUttSj intercipiamur et incidamus in pejus. 

3 See p. 145, note 2. 

8 duorum priorum appendix qucedam. 

4 So Ed. 1639. The original has gaine ; the translation, inßne ludi. 
f^ quumpectmuB dMpergantur non conaervenXwr. 
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first, that howsoev« usuiy in some respect hindereth 
merchandizmg, yet in some other it advanceth it ; for 
it is certain that the greatest part of trade is driven by 
young merchants, upon borrowing at interest ; so as if 
the usurer either call in or keep back bis money, there 
will ensue presently a great stand of trade. The sec- 
ond is, that were it not for this easy borrowing upon 
interest, men's necessities would draw upon them a 
most sudden undoing ; in that they would be forced 
to seil their means (be it lands or goods) far under 
foot ; 1 and so, whereas usury doth but gnaw upon 
them, bad markets^ would swallow them quite up. 
As for mortgaging or pawning, it will little mend the 
matter: for either men will not take pawns without 
use ; or if they do, they will look precisely for the 
forfeiture. I remember a cruel monied man in the 
country, that would say, The devil take this usury, 
it keep US from forfeitures of mortgages and bonds. 
The third and last is, that it is a vanity to conceive 
that there would be ordinary borrowing without profit ; 
and it is impossible to conceive the number of incon- 
veniences that will ensue, if borrowing be cramped. 
Therefore to speak of the abolishing of usury is idle. 
All States have ever had it, in one kind or rate, or 
other. So as that opinion roust be sent to Utopia. 

To speak now of the reformation and reiglement of 
usury ; how the ^scommodities of it may be best 
avoided, and the commodities retained. It appears 
by the balance of commodities and discommodities of 
usury ,^ two things are to be reconciled. The one, 

1 nimU viUpretio. 

* cUsirdctiones prapropercB. 

8 qttod moch/ecimu8. 
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that the tooth of usury be grinded, that it bite not 
too much ; the other, that there be left open a means 
to invite monied men to lend to the merchants, for 
the continuing and quickening of trade. This cannot 
be done, except you introduce two several sorts of 
usury, a less and a greater. For if you reduce usury 
to one low rate, it will ease the common borrower, but 
the merchant will be to seek for money. And it is 
to be noted, that the trade of merchandize, being the 
most lucrative, may bear usury at a good rate : other 
contracts not so. 

To serve both intentions, the way would be briefly 
thus. That there be two rates of usury ; the one 
free, and general for all ; the other under licence only, 
to certain persons and in certain places of merchan- 
dizing. First therefore, let usury in general be re- 
duced to five in the hundred ; and let that rate be 
proclaimed to be free and current; and let the State 
shut itself out to take any penalty for the same.^ 
This will preserve borrowing from 'any general stop 
er dryness. This will ease infinite borrowers in the 
country.^ This will, in good part, mse the price of 
land, because land purchased at sixteen years' pur- 
chase will yield six in the hundred, and somewhat 
more ; whereas this rate of interest yields but five.^ 
This by like reason will encourage and edge indus- 
trious and profitable improvements ; because many 
will rather venture in that kind than take five in the 
hundred, especially having been used to greater profit. 

1 mtUctat omni renunciet. 

3 rure et aUbi degenäbm. 

S Quandoqyidem annwu valor pnadiorvm, hie apud nos in AngUa^ excedet 
Hhan famoris ad hanc proporticnem redacäy quantum annum vahr sex Ubror 
rum excedit iOum qidnqiie tantum. 
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Secondly, let there be certain persons Ucensed to lend 
to known merchants upon usury at a higher rate ; and 
let it be with the cautions following. Let the rate be, 
even with the merchant himself, somewhat more easy 
than that he used formerly to pay ; for by that means 
all borrowers shall have some ease by this reformation, 
be he merchant, or whosoever. Let it be no bank or 
common stock, but every man be master of his own 
money. Not that I altogether mislike banks, but they 
will hardly be brooked, in regard of certain suspicions.* 
Let the State be answered some small matter for the 
licence, and the rest left to the lender ; for if the abate- 
ment be but small, it will no whit discourage the 
lender. For he, for example, that took before ten or 
nine in the hundred, will sooner descend to eight in 
tlie hundred, than give over his trade of usury, and 
go from certain gains to gains of hazard. Let these 
licensed lenders be in number indefinite, but restrained 
to certain principal cities and towns of merchandizing ; 
for then they will be hardly able to colour other men's 
monies in the country : so as the licence of nine will 
not suck away the current rate of five ; ^ for no man 
will lend his monies far off, nor put them into un- 
known hands. 

If it be objected that this doth in a sort authorize 
usury, which before was in some places but permissive ; 
the answer is, that it is better to mitigate usury by 
declaration, than to suffer it to rage by connivance.^ 

1 These two sentences are omitted in the translation. 

2 ita emm, prcBtextu Kcentiarum, Opportunität em non habebunt pecunias alio- 
rum pro suis commodandi : nee novem aut octo librarum proportio^ licentiä 
munita, gener alem illam quinque librarum absorbebit. To " colour another 
nian's money", is to pass it for one's own. See Whateley's edition of Ba- 
con's Essays, p. 382. 

8 The last paragraph is omitted in the translation. 
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XLII. Of Youth and Agb. 

A MAN that is young in years may be old in hours, 
if he have lost no time. But that happeneth rarely. 
Generally, youth is like the first cogitations, not so 
wise as the second. For there is a youth in thoughts, 
as well as in ages. And yet the invention of young 
men is more lively than that of old ; and imaginations 
stream into their minds better, and as it were more 
divinely. Natures that have much heat and great and 
violent desires and perturbations, are not ripe for action 
tili they have passed the meridian of their years ; as 
it was with Julius Caesar, and Septimius Severus. Of 
the latter of whom it is said, Juventutem egit erroribus^ 
imo furoribm^ plenam ; [He passed a youth füll of 
errors, yea of madnesses.] And yet he was the 
ablest ^ emperor, almost, of all the list, But reposed 
natures may do well in youth. As it is seen in 
Augustus Caesar, Cosmus Duke of Florence, Graston 
de Fois, and others. On the other side, heat and 
vivacity in age is an excellent composition for busi- 
ness. Young men are fitter to invent than to judge ; 
fitter for execution than for counsel ; and fitter for 
new projects than for settled business.^ For the ex- 
l>erience of age,^ in things that fall within the compass 
of it, directeth them ; but in new things, abuseth them. 
The errors of young men are the ruin of business ; but 
the eiTors of aged men amount but to this, that more 
might have been done, or sooner. Young men, in the 
conduct and manage of actions, embrace more than 



1 ce(e(emmtM. 

^etad negotia nova mefii» adhibeniwr quam ad ooiuueto. 

> «enttm. 
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they can hold ; stir more than they can quiet; fly to the 
end, without consideration of the means and degrees ; 
pursue some few principles which they have chanced 
upon absurdly ; care not to mnovate, which draws 
unknown inconveniences ; ^ use extreme remedies at 
first ; and that which doubleth all errors, will not ac- 
knowledge or retract them ; like an unready horse,^ 
that will neither stop nor turn. Men of age objeet 
too much, consult too long, adventure too little, repent 
too soon,^ and seldom drive business home to the ftdl 
period, but content themselves with a medioerity of 
success. Certainly it is good to Compound employ- 
ments of both ; for that will be good for the present, 
because the virtuos of either age may correct the de- 
fects of both ; and good for succession, that young 
men may be leamers, while men in age are actora ; 
and, lastly, good for extern accidents, because author- 
ity foUoweth old men, and fevour and popularity 
youth. But for the moral part, perhaps youth will 
have the pre-eminence, as age hath for the politic. A 
certain rabbin, upon the text, Your young men shall see 
visions^ and your old men shall dream dreams^ inf^rreth 
that young men are admitted nearer to God than old, 
because vision is a clearer revelation than a dream. 
And certainly, the more a man drinketh of the world, 
the more it intoxicateth : and age doth profit rather in 
the powers of understanding, than in the virtues of the 
will and aflfections. There be some have an over-early 
ripeness in their years, which fadeth betimes.* These 

1 This clause is omitted in the translation. 

2 equvA male domitus. 

^ perictUa plus quam expedit reformidant; pcßnitentiä prceproperä vaciUatU. 
* sunt qui in juventute admodum prcecoces sunt^ sed currentibus annU cito 
marcescunt. 
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are, first, such as have brittle wits, the edge whereof is 
soon tumed ; such as was Hermogenes the rhetorician, 
whose books are exceeding subtle ; who afterwards 
waxed stupid. A second sort is of those that have 
some natural dispositions which have better grace in 
youth than in age ; such as is a fluent and luxuriant 
Speech ; which becomes youth well, but not age : so 
Tully saith of Hortensius, Idem manebat^ neque idem 
decebat : [He continued the same, when the same was 
not becoming.] The third is of such as take too high 
a strain at the first, and are magnanimous more than 
tract of years can uphold. As was Scipio Afiricanus, 
of whom Livy saith in effect. Ultima primis cedebcmt : 
[His last actions were not equal to his first.] 



XLHI. Of Beauty. 

ViRTUE is Hke a rieh stone, best piain set ; and 
surely virtue is best in a body that is comely, though 
not of delicate features ; and that hath rather dignity 
of presence, than beauty of aspect. Neither is it 
almost seen, that very beautiful persons are otherwise 
of great virtue ; as if nature were rather busy not to 
err, than in labour to produce excellency. And there- 
fore they prove accomplished, but not of great spirit ; 
and study rather behaviour than virtue. But this 
holds not always : for Augustus Caesar, Titus Vespa- 
sianus, Philip le Bei of France, Edward the Fourth 
of England, Alcibiades of Athens, Ismael the Sophy 
of Persia, were all high and great spirits ; and yet 
the most beautiiM men of their times.^ In beautv, 

1 et nihüomimtBperpulchri, 
YOL. xn. 15 
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that of favour ^ is more than that of colour ; and that 
of decent and gracions motion^ more than that of 
favour. That is the best part of beauty, which a 
picture cannot express ; no nor the first sight of life. 
There is no excellent beauty that hath not some 
strangeness in the proportion. A man cannot teil 
whether Apelles or Albert Durer were the more 
trifler ; whereof the one would make a personage 
by geometrical proportions ; the other, by taking the 
best parts out of divers faces, to make one excellent. 
Such personages, I think, would please nobody but the 
pnintcr that made them. Not but I think a painter 
may make a better face than ever was ; but he must 
do it by a kind of felicity,^ (as a musician that maketh 
an excellent air in music,) and not by rule. A man 
shall see faces, that if you examine them part by part, 
you shall find never a good ; and yet altogether do 
well. If it be true that the principal part of beauty 
is in decent motion, certainly it is no marvel though 
persons in years seem many times more amiable ; * 
jndchroruw autumnus pulcher : [beautiful persons have 
a beautifiil Autumn :1 for no vouth can be comelv 
but bv paixlon, and considering the youth as to make 
\\\) tlio comeliness.^ Beauty is as summer fruits, which 

3 dfi\irus rt prat»o$us cwjtoris (t oris mfttus. 

^t'dicitaU ifuathm tt casu. Keats seems to have feit that this is true 
also with ivjraril to his own art : — 

** When I behold iipim the night's starred face 
Hu^* eloudy sjniibols of a high romanee. 
And think that I may never live to traoe 
Their shadows, tcith th^ wMtjic haml of ckaitce.*' 

» • 

— /.i*V, /.<ff«"^, cft\ or" .A^n Kt Jts, vol. ii. p. 293. 
* The translation adds: Stcumittm iV/ik/ Kun^titiis. 

wmtMfm ifVitn mI tvf^fiit menfttm dtct}r%$ (tsmm*i4. 
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are easy to corrupt, and cannot last ; and for the most 
part it makes a dissolute youth, and an age a little out 
of countenance ; ^ but yet certainly again, if it ligkt 
well, it maketh virtue shine, and vices blush. 



XLIV. Of Deformity. 

Deformed persons are commonly even with na- 
ture ; ^ for as nature hath done ill by them, so do they 
by na,ture ; being for the most part (as the Scripture 
saith) void of natural affection ; and so they have their 
revenge of nature.^ Certainly there is a consent be- 
tween the body and the mind ; and where nature 
erreth in the one, she ventiu'eth in the other. übi 
peccat in uno^ periclitatwr in altero. But because 
there is in man an election touching the frame of his 
mind, and a necessity in jthe frame of his body, the 
Stars of natural inclination are sometimes obscured by 
the sun of discipline and virtue. Therefore it is good 
to consider of deformity, not as a sign, which is more 
deceivable ; but as a cause, which seldom faileth of 
the effect. Whosoever hath any thing fixed in his 
person that doth induce contempt, hath also a per- 
petual spur in himself to rescue and deliver himself 
from scorn. • Therefore all deformed persons are ex- 
treme bold. First, as in their own defence, as being 
exposed to scorn ; but in process of time by a general 
habit. Also it stirreth in them industry, and espe- 
cially of this kind, to watch and observe the weakness 

1 settecttttem autem seropceniieniem. 

3 ncUuramfere lUciscuniur, 

s This clause is omitted in the translation. 
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of others, that they may have somewhat to repay. 
Again, in their superiors, it quencheth jealousy tow- 
ards them, as persons that they think they may at 
pleasure despise: and it layeth their competitors and 
emulators asleep ; as never helieving they should be 
in possibility of advancement, tili they see them in 
possession. So that npon the matter, in a great wit, 
deformity is an advantage to rising. Kings in ancient 
times (and at this present in some countries) were 
wont to put great trust in eunuchs ; because they that 
are envious towards all are more obnoxious and oflS- 
cious towards one. But yet their trust towards them 
hath rather been as to good spials and good whisperers, 
than good magistrates and officers. And much like is 
the reason of deformed persons. Still the ground is, 
they will, if they be of spirit, seek to free themselves 
from scom ; which must be either by virtue or malice ; 
and therefore let it not be marvelled if sometimes they 
prove excellent persons ; as was Agesilaus, Zanger the 
son of Solyman, ^sop, Gasca President of Peru ; and 
Socrates may go likewise amongst them ; with others. 



XLV. Of Building. 

HousES are built to live in, and not to look on ; 
therefore let use be preferred before uniformity, except 
where both may be had. Leave the goodly fabrics of 
houses, for beauty only, to the enchanted palaces of 
the poets ; who build them with small cost. He that 
builds a fair house upon an ill seat, committeth him- 
self to prison. Neither do I reckon it an ill seat only 
where the air is unwholesome ; but likewise where the 
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air is unequal; as you shall see many fine seats set 
upon a knap of ground, environed with higher hüls 
round about it ; ^ whereby the heat of the sun is pent 
in, and the wind gathereth*^ as in troughs; so as you 
shall have, and that suddenly, as great diversity of 
heat and cold as if you dwelt in several places. Nei- 
ther is it ill air only that maketh an ill seat, but ill 
ways, ill markets : and, if you will consult with Mo- 
mus,^ ill neighbours. I speak not of many more ; 
want of water ; want of wood, shade, and shelter ; 
want of fruitfulness, and mixture* of grounds of sev- 
eral natures ; want of prospect ; want of level grounds ; 
want of places at some near distance for sports of 
hunting, hawking, and races ; too near the sea, too 
remote; having the commodity of navigable rivers,^ 
or the discommodity of their overflowing ; too fiir off 
from great cities, which may hinder business, or too 
near them, which lurcheth all provisions,® and maketh 
every thing dear; where a man hath a great living 
laid together, and where he is scanted : all which, as 
it is impossible perhaps to find together, so it is good 
to know them, and think of them, that a man may 
take as many as he can ; '^ and if he have several dwell- 

1 in coUicuh patduhtm elewUo; sed cincto undiquey more theatri^ cofUbu» 
alHoribus. 

3 variis cettänu reciprocantur. 

8 For an explanation of this allusion to Momus, about which there has 
been some controversj of late, I am indebted to Mr. Ellis. ** In one of 
Msop's fahles/' he writes, "Minerva makes a house; and Momus says it 
should have been on wheels, to get away from bad neighbours." 

* That is, want of mixture. SteriUtas «oK, aid quod ex variis glebarwn 
generibuB minime commistum dl. 

5 So in the original, and also in Ed. 1639. It seems as if not had drop- 
ped out; or as if the should be no. The translation has commoditas nuBa 
ßuviorum navigabiUum, 

^ qmd mctid necessaria abaorbet, 

7 locus vbi gidt laä/undia arr^pia postideat^ aut acqmrere postU^ et locus 
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ings, that he sort them so, that what he wäriteth in 
the one he mäy find in the other. Lucullus answered 
Pompey well ; who, wheri he saw his stately galleries, 
and rooms so large and lightsome, in one öf his houses, 
Said, Surdy an exceUent place for »ummer^ htt how do 
you in mnterf Lucullus answered, T7%, do you not 
think me as wise as some fowl äre^ tJicet ever chänge their 
abode towards the mnter ? 

To pass from the seat to the house itself ; we will dö 
as Cicero doth in the orator's art; who writes boöks 
De Oratore^ and a book he entitles Orator ; whereof 
the former delivers the preceptis of the art, and the 
latter the perfectiott. We will therefore describe a 
princely palace, making a brief model thereof. For 
it is Strange to see, now in Europe, such huge build- 
ings as the Vatican and Escurial änd some others be, 
and yet scarce a very fair^ room in them. 

First therefore, I say you caniiot have a perfect 
palace, except you have two several sides ; ^ a side for 
the banquet, as is spoken of in the book of Hester, and 
ä side for the household ; the one for feasts and tri- 
umphs, and the other for dwelling. I understand both 
these sides to be not only returns,^ but parts of the 
front; and to be uniform without, though severally 
partitioned within ; and to be on both sides of a great 
and stately tower in the niidst of the front, that, as it 
were, joineth them together on either band. I would 
have on the side of the banquet, in front, one only 

contra iibipennas extendere nequent: qua singula minime eo animo enumera- 
mtts ac si domm aliqtia his incommodis omnibm vacare possit, verum ut tot ex 
iläs evitemus quot evitari concedatur. 

1 vere magnißcam. 

2 nisi duas habeai portiones diver sas. 
8 non ut latera domxks. 
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goodly room above stairs, of some forty foot high ; ^ 
and under it a room for a dressing or preparing place 
at times of triumphs.^ On the other side, which is 
the household side, I wish it divided at the first into a 
hall and a chapel, (with a partition between ;) both of 
good State and bigness ; ^ and those not to go all the 
length, but to have 9t the further end a winter and a 
Summer parlour, both fair. And under these rooms,* 
a fair and large cellar sunk under ground ; and like- 
wise some privy kitehens, with butteries and pantries, 
and the like. As for the tower, I would have it two 
stories, of eighteen^ foot high a piece, above the two 
wings ; and a goodly leads upon the top,® railed with 
statua's interposed ; and the same tower to be divided 
into rooms, as shall be thought fitJ The stairs like- 
wise to the upper rooms, let them be upon a ßiir open 
newel, and finely railed in with images of wood, cast 
into a brass colour ; ® and a very fair landing-place at 
the top. But this to be, if you do not point any of 
the lower rooms for a dining place of servants. For 
otherwise you shall have the servants' dinner after 
your own : for the steam of it will come up as in a 
tunnel.^ And so much for the front. Only I under- 

^ The translation raises it to üfty feet. Eamque supra gradus ad quiiu 
quaginta pedes ad minus aUam. 

3 et tubter eam cameram item aüeram, simiUs longüudinia et latitudinis ; 
qua apparatum et instruciionem ad/estaj ludos^ et efutmodi^magmjiceniias, 
actoi'es etiam dum se omerU etparent^ commode recipioL 

8 amplam etpulckram. 

4 atque aubter hoc omnia {excepto saceäo). 

'^ quindecim. coöpertam plumbOj cBqufdnU. 

7 This clause is omitted in the translation. 

8 gradus autem turris apertos esse, et in se reveri^ntesy et per senos subinde 
divisos : utrinque statuis ügneis inauratisj vel saltem amei coloris cinctos, 

9 verum cavendum ne locus ubi famuU comedant sit ad imum gradum^ vel 
prope ; si enim si4, ciborum mehr ascendetj tanquam in tubo quodam. 
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stand the height of the first stairs to be sixteen foot,^ 
which is the height of the lower room. 

Beyond this front is there to be a fidr court, but 
three sides of it, of a fer lower boilding than the front. 
And in all the four comers of that court fair stair- 
cases, cast into turrets, on the outside, and not within 
the row of buildings themselves. Biit those towers 
are not to be of the height of the front, but rather 
proportionable to the lower building.^ Let the court 
not be paved, for that striketh up a great heat in sum- 
mer, and much cold in winter. But only some side 
alleys, with a cross, and the quarters to graze, being 
kept shom, but not too near shom.^ The row of re- 
tum* on the banquet side, let it be all stately gal- 
leries : in which galleries let there be three, or five, 
fine cupolas in the length of it, placed at equal dis- 
tance ; and fine coloured windows of several works.^ 
On the household side, Chambers of presence and or- 
dinary entertainments,^ with some bed-chambers ; and 
let all three sides be a double house, without thorough 
lights on the sides, that you may have rooms ^ from 
the sun, both for forenoon and afternoon. Cast it 

1 vigind. 

2 turres extruantur^ aüitudinem laterum prcBcKciorum nonnihü superantes^ 
ad gradus quibus in superiora ascendatur capiendos ; qua turres non recipi- 
antur in planum cedificii, sed extra promineant. 

8 Area autem integra lapidibvs latis quadrangulis minime substtmatur ; 
nam hujusmodi parimenta cnlorem molestum cesiate^ et similiter frigm a*- 
perum hyeme immittunt : sed habeat ambulacra^ ex ejusmodi lapidibus^ per 
latera tanium cedißcii; et formam crucis ex iisdem in medio; cum quadria 
interpositis, qucB gramine vesUantur, detonso quidem, sed non nimis prcpe 
terram. 

* latus Universum arece. 

6 ubi pingantur columna, imagines omnigena^ ßores, et similia. 

^ At latus ex parte famiUoR^ simul cum latere tertio e regione frontis, com- 
plectatur cameras pratsentiales ; et alias usus ac decoris ordinarii. 

' cubicula et camera. 
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also, that you may haye rooms both fbr summer and 
winter ; shady for summer, and wann for winter. 
You shall have sometimes fair houses so füll of glass, 
that one cannot teil where to become to be out of the 
sun or cold. For inbowed Windows, I hold them of 
good use; (in cities, indeed, upright^ do better, in 
respect of the uniformity towards the street ; ) for 
they be pretty retiring places for Conference ; and 
besides, they keep both the wind and sun off; for 
that which would strike almost thorough the room 
doth scarce pass the window. But let them be but 
few, four in the court, on the sides only.^ 

Beyond this court, let there be an inward court, of 
the same Square and height ; which is to be environed 
with the garden on all sides ; ^ and in the inside, clois- 
tered on all sides, upon decent and beautiful arches, 
as high as the first story. On the under story, 
towards the garden, let it be tumed to a grotta, or 
place of shade, or estivation. And only have open- 
ing and windows towards the garden ; and be level 
upon the floor, no whit sunken under ground, to avoid 
all dampishness. And let there be a fountain, or some 
fair work of statua's in the midst of this court; and 
to be paved as the other court was. These buildings 
to be for privy lodgings on both sides ; and the end * 
for privy galleries. Whereof you must foresee that 
one of them be for an infirmary,^ if the prince or 
any special person should be sick, with Chambers, bed- 

1 ad planum codijicii^ et mirUme proivberantea. 

3 dtuB sciKcei ex tUroque totere arem, 
* hortoper exieritu circumcincta, 

4 latus trangaersum. 

^ curandum vero ut aUqua^ tarn ex cameris ei conclatnbutf quam ex portir 
c3nu, desiffnentur ad tuum infirmorum. 
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Chamber, antecamera, and recamerä, joining to it.* 
Thi» upon the second story. Upon the ground story,* 
a fair gallery, open, upon pülars ; and upon the third 
Story likewLse, an open gallery,^ upon pillars, to tahe 
the prospect and freshness of the garden. At both 
comers of the forther side, by way of retam,* let 
there be two delicate or rieh cabinets, daintily paved, 
richly hanged, glazed with crystalline glass, and a rieh 
cupola in the midst ; and all other elegancy that may 
be thought upon.^ In the upper gallery too, I wish 
that there may be, if the place will yield it, some foun- 
tains running in divers places from the wall, with some 
fine avoidances.^ And thus much for the model of the 
palace ; "^ save that you must have, before you come to 
the fi'ont, three courts. A green court piain, with a 
wall about it ; ^ a second court of the same, but more 
gamished, with little turrets, or rather embellishments, 
upon the wall ; and a third court, to make a Square 
with the front, but not to be built, nor yet enclosed 
with a nak^d wall, but enclosed with tarrasses, leaded 
aloft, and fairly garnished, on the three sides ; and 

1 Ilabeant autem portiones singuIcB cegris destinatce, {ut moderni loquuntur) 
Ante-Cameram, Camerain ad cubile, et Re-cameram. 

2 At latus transversum solarii inferiorU^ versus horturti convertatur in poT' 
ticum, spatiosum^ &c. 

8 Bursus supra solarium tertium^ ex omnibus tribus lateribus^ statuantur 
porticus elegantes, &c. 

* ad angulos duos lateris transversi in solario secundo. 

6 Sint autem conclavia iUa rebtis curiosis omnigenis et spectatu dignis re- 
ferta. 

6 qui per secretos tuhos iterum transeant. The following sentence is in- 
serted here in the translation : Inferior autem pars in solario superiore, 
versus aream^formetur in porticus et ambuUicra, bene munita et obducta, ad 
usujn convalescentium. 

7 The translation adds : nam de balneis et piscinis non hquor. 

8 Area viridis, gramine vestita, cum pariete in circuitu, et juxta paiHetem 
arboribus, ordine positis, sata. 
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cloistered ön the inside, with piUars, and not with 
arches below.^ As for offices, let them stand at dis- 
tance, with some low galleries, to pass from them to 
the place itself. 



XL VI. Of Gardens. 

GoD Almighty fifst planted a Garden. And in- 
deed it is the purest of human pleasures. It is the 
greatest refreshment to the spirits of man ; without 
which buildings and palaces are but gross handy- 
works:^ and a man shall ever see that when ages 
gröw to civility and elegancy, men come to build 
stately sooner than to garden finely ; ^ as if gardening 
were the greater perfection. I do hold it, in the royal 
ördering of gardens, there ought to be gardens for all 
the months in the year ; in which severally things of 
beauty may be then in season.* For December, and 
January, and the latter part of November, you must 
take such things as are green all winter : ^ holly ; ivy ; 

1 sed amhvlncris supra cölumnas^ non m'cuSj erecHs; in sttmmitate vero 
plumbo vel lapide quadraio coöpertU, et ad latera eleganfibw stcOuis parvis, 
amei caloiHs^ munitis clausam. 

2 manüs tantum sunt opera^ nee snptunt naturam. 

* cititis pervemre ad cBdißciorttm ptdchritudinem quam ad horiotntm elegan- 
tiam et amcemtatem, 

* in gtdbus separntim plantce qtue iUo mense florent et vigeni producantur. 
The scene in the " Winter's Tale," where Perdita presents the guests with 
flowers suited to their ages, has some expreBsions which, if this Essay had 
been contained in the earlier edition, would have made me suspect that 
Shakespeare had been reading it. As I am not aware that the resemblance 
has been observed, I will quote the passages to which I allude in connexion 
with those which remind me of them. 

* Reverend Sirs, 

For you there*s Rosemary and Rue ; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long. 
Grace and Remembrance be to you both, 
And welcome to our shearing. 
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bays ; juniper ; cypress-trees ; yew ; pine-apple-trees ; ^ 
fir-trees; rosemary; lavender; periwinkle, the white, 
the purple, and the blue ; germander ; äags ; ^ orange- 
trees; lemon-trees; and myrtles, if they be stoved; and 
sweet marjoram, warm set.® There followeth, for the 
latter part of January and February, the mezereon- 
tree, which then blossoms ; crocus vemus, both the yel- 
low and the grey ; primroses ; anemones ; the early 
tulippa ; hyacinthus orientalis ; chamams ; fiitellaria. 
For March, there come violets, specially the single 
blue, which are the earliest ; the yellow dafibdil ; * the 
daisy ; the almond-tree in blossom ; the peach-tree in 
blossom ; the comelian-tree in blossom ; swee^-briar. 
In April follow, the double white violet ; the wall- 
flower ; the stock-gilliflower ; the cowsKp ; flower-de- 
lices, and lilies of all natures ; ^ rosemary-flowers ; the 
tulippa ; the double piony ; the pale dafibdil ; ^ the 



PoL Shepherdess, 

(A fair one are 70a) well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 

1 In place of '* pine-apple-trees," the translation has buxtu^pinu»^ abies. 

2 Indes quoadfoUa, 

9 Juxta parietem et versus solem sattu, 
^ pseudo-narcisstts luteus, 

* Now, my fair'st friend, 

I would I had some fiowers 0* the Spring, that niight 

Become your time of day .... 

Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty : Violets (dim 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

Or Cytherea's breath): pale Prime-roses, 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his strength .... 

bold Oxiips, and 

The Crown Imperial : Lilies of all kinds, 

(The Flower-de-Luce being one). 
8 narcissus verus. 
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French honeysuckle; the cherry-tree in blossom; the 
dammasin and plum-trees in blossom ; the white thom 
in leaf ; the lilac-tree. In May and June come pinks 
of all sorts, specially the blush-pink ; roses of all kinds, 
except the musk, which comes later ; honeysuckles ; 
strawberries ; bugloss ; columbine ; the French rnari- 
gold ; flos Africanus ; ^ cherry-tree in fruit ; ribes ; 
figs in fruit ; rasps ; vine-flowers ; lavender in flowers ; 
the sweet satyrian, with the white flowers ; herba mus- 
caria ; lilium convallium ; the apple-tree in blossom.^ 
In July come gilliflowers of all varieties;^ musk-roses; 
the lime-tree in blossom; early pears and plums in 
fruit ; genitings, quadlins. In August come plums of 
all sorts in fruit ; pears ; apricocks ; berberries ; fil- 
berds ; musk-melons ; monks-hoods, of all colours. In 
September come grapes ; apples ; poppies of all col- 
ours; peaches; melocotones; nectarines; comeUans; 
wardens ; quinces. In October and the beginning of 
November come Services ; medlars ; buUaces ; roses 
cut or removed to come late; holly-oaks; and such 
like. These particulars are for the climate of London ; 
but my meaning is perceived, that you may have ver 
perpetuum^ as the place affords. 

1 Flos Africanut, amplex et mtUHpkx. The '* French Marigold " is omit- 
ted in the translation. 
3 The translation adds; ßos cyaneus: [the com-cockle]. 
s Sir, the jear growing ancient, 

Not yet on Summer*s death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling Winter, the fitirest flowers o* the season 
Are our Camations and streaked Gilly-vors 
(Which some call Natureis bastards) .... 

Here's flowers for you: 
Hot Lavender, Mints, Savoiy, Maijoram, 
The Maiy-gold, that goes to bed wi* the Sun, 
And with him rises, weeping: These are flowers 
Of middle Summer, and I think they are given 
To men of middle age. 
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And because the breatji of flowers is £u: sweeter in 
the air (where it comes and goes like the warbling of 
music) than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit 
for that delight, than to know what be the flowers and 
plants that do best perfume the air.^ Roses, damask 
and red,2 are fast flowers of their smells ; so that you 
may walk by a whole row of them, and find nothing 
of their sweetness ; yea though it be in a moming's 
dew. Bays likewise yield no smell as they grow.. 
Rosemary little ; nor sweet marjoram. That which 
above all others yields the sweetest smell in the air,* 
is the violet, specially the white double violet, which 
comes twice a year ; about the middle of April, and 
about Bartholomew-tide.* Next to that is the musk- 
rose. Then the strawberry-leaves dying, with a most 
excellent cordial smell.^ Then the flower of the vines; 
it is a little dust, like the dust of a bent,^ which grows 
upon the cluster in the first Coming forth. Then 
sweet-briar. Then wall-flowers, which are very de- 
lightful to be set under a parlour or lower chamber 
window. Then pinks and gilHflowers,^ specially the 
matted pink and clove gilliflower. Then the flowers 
of the lime-tree. Then the honeysuckles, so they be 
somewliat afar off*.® Of bean-flowers I speak not, 

1 qvcR adhuc crescentes^ nee avulsee^ maxime emiitunt awds suaves^ et aerem 
odore perfundunt. 

2 iampallldce qttnm rubecB. 

8 sitavissimo odore (crescens) imbuit. 

* svbßnem AugusH. 

6 So Ed. 1639. The original has "which a most excellent cordial smell." 
Possibly it should be which yield. The translation has quce halitum emittunt 
plane cardiacum. 

6 qunlis est in catde plarUaginis. 

7 The British Museum copy (see note at the end) omits and gillißoicers. 
The translation has tum cariqphyllata tarn minores quam majores. 

8 The translation adds tumflores lavenduke. 
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because they are field flowers. But those which per- 
Aime the air most delightfully, not passed by as the 
rest, but being trodden upon and crushed, are three; 
that is, burnet, wild-thyme, and watermints. There- 
fore you are to set whole alleys of them, to have the 
pleasure when you walk or tread. 

For gardens (speaking of those which are indeed 
prince-like, as we have done of buildings), the Con- 
tents ought not well to be under thirty acres of 
ground ; and to be divided into three parts ; a green 
in the entrance ; a heath or desert ^ in the going 
forth ; and the main garden in the midst ; besides 
alleys on both sides. And I like well that four acres 
of ground be assigned to the green ; six to the heath ; 
four and four to either side ; and twelve to the main 
garden. The green hath two pleasures : the one, be- 
cause nothing is more pleasant to the eye than green 
grass kept finely shom ; the other, because it will give 
you a fair alley in the midst, by which you may go in 
front upon a stately hedge, which is to enclose the 
garden. But because the alley will be long, and, in 
great heat of the year or day, you ought not to buy 
the shade in the garden by going in the sun thorough 
the green, therefore you are, of either side the green, 
to plant a covert alley, upon carpenter's work, about 
twelve foot in height, by which you may go in shade 
into the garden. As for the making of knots or figures 
with divers coloured earths, that they may lie under 
the Windows of the house on that side which the gar- 
den Stands,^ they be but toys : you may see as good 
sights many times in tarts. The garden is best to be 
Square, encompassed on all the four sides with a stately 

^/ruUcetum sive eremum, 2 This clause is omitted in the translation. 
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arched hedge. The arches to be upon piUars of caiv 
penter's work, of some ten foot high, and six foot 
broad ; and the Spaces between of the same dimension 
with the breadth of the arch. Over the arches let 
there be an entire hedge of some four foot high, framed 
also upon carpenter's work ; and upon the upper hedge, 
over every arch, a Httle turret, with a belly, enough to 
receive a cage of birds : and over every space between 
the arches some other little figure, with broad plates 
of round coloured glass gilt, for the sun to play upon. 
But this hedge I intend to be raised upon a bank, not 
steep, but gently slope, of some six foot, set all with 
flowers. Also I understand, that this Square of the 
garden should not be the whole breadth of the ground, 
but to leave on either side ground enough for diversity 
of side alleys; unto which the two covert alleys of 
the green may deliver you. But there must be no 
alleys with hedges at either end of this great enclo- 
sure ; not at the hither end, for letting ^ your pros- 
pect upon this fair hedge from the green ; nor at the 
further end, for letting ^ your prospect from the hedge 
through the arches upon the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground within the great 
hedge, I leave it to variety of device ; advising nev- 
ertheless that whatsoever form you cast it into, first,^ 

1 ne . . . impediat. 

2 ne . . . intercipiaU 

8 My copy of £d. 1625 has a comma after ßnt and no comma after into, 
The copy in the British Museum has a comma afler tnto, and no comma 
af^er ßrst. So also Ed. 1639. The translation has qtuBCunque ea tandem 
sif, nimis curiosa et operosa ne sit. I suspect that the direction was to add 
the second comma and leave the first, and that it was misunderstood, or 
iniperfectly executed; an accident which may easily happen, and would 
account for the occasional introduction of a change which could not havc 
been intended. 
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it be not too busy, or füll of work. Wherein I, for 
my part, do not like images cnt out in juniper or other 
garden stuff ; they be for children. Little low hedges., 
round, like welts,^ with some pretty pyramides, I like 
well; and in some places, &ir columns upon franies 
of carpenter's work.^ I would also have the alleys 
spacious and fair. You may have closer alleys upon 
die side grounds, but none in the main garden. I 
wish also, in the very middle, a fair mount, with three 
ascents, and alleys,^ enough for four to walk abreast ; 
which I would have to be perfect circles, without any 
bulwarks or embossments ; and the whole mount to 
be thirty foot high ; and some fine banqueting-house,* 
with some chimneys neatly cast, and without too much 
glass. 

Yor fountains, they are a great beauty and refresh- 
ment ; but pools mar all,^ and make the garden im- 
wbolesome, and füll of flies and frogs. Fountains I 
intend to be of two natures : the one that sprinkleth 
or spouteth water; the other a fair receipt of water,* 
of some thirty or forty foot Square, but without fish, 
or slime, or mud. For the first, the omaments of 
images gilt, or of marble, which are in use, do well : 
but the main matter is so to convey the water, as it 
never stay,*^ either in the bowls or in the cistem ; that 
the water be never by rest discoloured, green or red or 

1 instar ßmbriarum. 

2 Columnae etiam^ «t pyranudes aUas, €k cptrt ÜgtutriOf in altsuibuß looia 
qxwaasj sepibus vestüa», recipio. 

3 et iiibus anUnUacris. 

* atque in veriioe cbmtceßw degans extruatur, 
^ sed ttagna etpisdna exuienL 

8 unum qtd aquam saUentem «enet et dUpergat^ cum orateribm «uss; ake- 
rum nitidum aquapnra reotptaoulumj &c 
7 utperpetuoßtuit, nee consisiaL 

VOL. XII. 16 
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the Uke ; or gatlier any mossiness or putrefiiction. Be- 
aidea that, it is to be cleansed every day by the band. 
Also some steps up to it, and some fine pavement 
about it, doth well. As for the other kind of foun- 
tain, wlüeh we may call a bathing pool, it may admit 
much euriosity^ and beauty; wherewith we will not 
trouble onrselves : as, that the bottom be finely paved, 
and with images; the sides likewise; and withal em- 
belKshod with colonred glass, and such things of lustre ; 
enoompassed also with fine rails of low statna's. But 
the main point is the same which we mentioned in the 
(brmer kind of fowitain ; which is, that the water be 
in per}M>t\iaI motion» frd by a water higher than the 
p<H^K and delivereii into it by fair spouts, and then dis- 
ehai^nl a>vay nnder gronnd, by some eqnality of bores, 
that it stay littK\* And for fine devices, of arching 
wator withoxit spilKng, and making it rise in several 
fcnns (of fvathers drinking glasses, canopies, and the 
Kke>* thev be prettv things to look on, bnt nothin^r to 
health and sw^vtness, 

For the heath* whk*h was the thinl part of our plot, 
I wish it te K'' framtxl* as muoh as mav be, to a natural 
wiKlut^^, rr^\^ I would have none in it,^ but some 
thickets made enlv of sweet-briar and honev^uokle, 
auvl some wild viite amonost ; and the c^>und set with 

vvpv bta5 ü v.vmujtji. V'_»%i ** it btdt* cvreiittly Vr;a ;i cis^aj?» tu die tjpe. *a»i 
iK^c dk varWcy in :>h> im^'zvsöiiott ».»r la *It\*r«iutt m^«* by th« hAati. l am 
UKt^javd iv :biii^ tbtac thtj Mu::<*fujai v.vDy w«j> ^ prvot ia wliicfi curnnrcioos 

Ä'"»cjs /*K» •/• '.*f*tc"»> t'tiöttittt.-^-'t .\'nt*n<>mi, ■'^tftns trn%.'r-t/n '."•Ajwr*»/, •."Twii 
/■:'«c^'-v>. >i«?)nK'*'f«. fMt-m -AtTS iuü "it^r^ihts '^n.'»•^* swrt^* nfumttt c.nmiiu^ 
/XU tni-^ti^ /• .^ayA,r->u^ .iT'i'.'it'tf uiV/tf ''-»«tt^twi» tptrtttm 3«c *i«e tr^ridms 
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violets, strawbemes,^ and primroses. For these ax0 
sweet, and prosper in the shade. And these to be in 
the heath, here and there, not in any order.^ I like 
also little heaps, in the nature of mole-hills (such as 
are in wild heaths), to be set, some with wild thyme; 
some with pinks ; some with germander, that gives a 
good flower to the eye; some with periwinkle; some 
with violets ; some with strawberries ; some with cow- 
slips; some with daisies; some with red roses; some 
with lilium convallium ; some with sweet-williams red ; 
some with bear's-foot : ^ and the like low flowers, being 
withal sweet and sightly. Part of which heaps are to 
be with Standards of little bushes pricked upon their 
top, and part without. The Standards to be roses ; * 
juniper; hoUy; berberries; (but here and there, be- 
cause of the smell of their blossom ; ^ ) red currants ; 
goosebeiTy ; rosemary ; bays ; sweet-briar ; and such 
like. But these Standards to be kept with cutting, 
that they grow not out of course.^ 

For the side grounds, you are to fill them with var 
riety of alleys, private, to give a füll shade, some of 
them, wheresoever the sun be. You are to frame some 

^fragis prascipue, 

2 Dumeta autem^ ei ambulttcra super arboreSj gxirgi vohumu ad placitumf 
non in onUne aUquo coUocari. 

8 ffeüeboroflore purpureo. 

* Part atUem cumulorum habeat in verticefnUices ; ea tirU rosay &c. 

^ sed Jiasc rarior^ propter odoris gravitatem dum floret. The British Mu- 
seum copy has a semicolon after blossom and no stop after berberries (or 
beare-berries as it is speit) : my copy has a semicolon after bearerberries 
and no stop after blossom. It is difficult to say which has been the alter- 
ation ; for in the original setting of the type room for a semicolon does not 
seem to have been left in either place. Here (as before) I suspect the In- 
tention of the corrector was to insert the first without removing the second. 
The parenthesis certainly refers to the berberry ; the blossom of which has 
an offensive smell, when too near. 

> ne dtformiter excrescant. 
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üf them lifce^se for shelter, that when tiie wind blows 
•shärp, Jon ttiay walk a6 in a galleöy. And those alleys 
&tist be likewise liedged ät botb ends, to keep out Öie 
Wind ; and these <^08er alleys must be ever finely grav- 
elled, and no gfass, becattee of going wet. In mafty 
of tbese aÜeyfe iKtewiöe, you are to set frnit-tre^ öf aM 
ööiiB ; aö well upon the Walls as ili ranges. And th& 
wöuld be generally observed, that th« borders whöreifi 
you plant yotfr fruit-treös be fiiir and Iftrge, and low, 
jtod not steep y^ and set with fitae flowerö, bitt ijdü 
and späwngly, lest they Aeceivö* the trees. At tbfe 
end of bdth the side grounds, I would have a mounft 
"of some preftty beight, leaving the wall of the «ncloö- 
ure breast high, to look abroad irtto the field&.® 

For the "main garden, I do not deny büt there shotild 
be some feir alleyö ranged on both Sides, wJth finit- 
'trees ; and some ptetty tufks of fruit-trees, and arbo^ujs 
with söats, set in sortie decent order ; * but these to be 
by no means set too thick ; but to leäve the mäin gar- 
den so as it be not close, but the air open and free. 
For as for shade, I would have you rest upon the alleys 
of the side grounds, there to walk, if you be disposed, 
in the heat of the year or day ; but to make account 
that the main garden is for the more temperäte parts 
of the year ; and in the heat of summer, for the mom- 
ing and the evening, or overcast days. 

For aviaries, I like them not, except they be of that 

1 et molRter ateendens, 

2 8UCC0 defraudent. 

8 ad ialem cdtiiw&nem parietU exterioriSf vi in montieeüo stcmH in tiffrm 
•pattat prwpechu. 

4 txmbtdacra qwedämy eaque minhne anfftuta^ arhoribn» fruetiftria ntrinqne 
consiia. Quin et arboreta aliqua^ arborum fruetiferarwn prope coimtamm ; 
ei umbracula artificiosa et beUa cum sedibus orcHne ekgcmti loeaia. 
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I^rgeuess a^ l^ejr may be turfecjl^ £Maid hav^. living plants 
and bi^hes set in thew ; th^t tbe biixjiß. nvaiy have moi<e 
9Cope, ai)d na^ti^al ^est^ng,^ and tl^kt no fpulnesa s^p? 
pear in the floor of the ayiary.^ So I b^^v« ii^ade ^ 
platform of a princdy garden, partly by precept, partly 
by drawing, not a model, bat some general lines of it;' 
and in this I have spared for no cost. But i^ is notbing 
for great princes, that for the most part taking advice 
with workmen,^ with no less Qost set their things to^ 
gether ; ^ ^d sometimes add statua's, and s^ch thing% 
for atate and magnificence, but. notbing tQ the tr^e 
pleasure of a gaxden. 



XL VII. Of Negociating. 

It ia generally better to deal by speeeh thaxi bj 1^ 
ter ; and by the mediation of a third than by a loaix'a 
9elf. Letters are good, when a loan would dr^w ap 
answer by letter back again ; or when it may serve fipar 
a man's justification afterwards to produce bis own 
letter; or where it may be danger to be i,aterrupte4» 
Qr heard by pieces. To deal in peraon is good» whew 
a. man's face breedeth ^egard^ as commonly with iiH 
feriors ; or in tender cases,® where a man's eye upon 
the conntenance of bim with whom he sp^keth may 



1 u^ aoet liberiui votU^rU^ et »6 per diverta obHeeiar^ e< wmponer^ possmt, 

2 The translation adds : Quantum vero ad amiMicra in cUvi^ et varm 
cucensibus amcBnU conficienda^ illa Natura dona sunt^ nee vbique extrui poa- 
guni ; no8 autem eapoguimus qua omni Ipco convenifUnL. 

^partim moduh gener aU^ ted minime accurap, 

^Jioriukuim- 

^ varia^parum cumJudiciOj co?wpoiivy<. 

* in rebus qwu extremis tantum cUgitis tangere convenit. 
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give him a direction how far to go ; and generally, 
where a man will reserve to himself liberty either to 
disavow or to expound. In choice of instruments, it 
is better to choose men of a plainer sort, that are like 
to do that that is committed to them, and to report 
back again faithfiilly the success, than those that are 
cunning to contrive out of other men's business some- 
what to grace themselves, and will help the matter in 
report ^ for satisfaction sake. Use also such persons as 
afiect the business wherein they are employed ; for that 
quickeneth much ; and such as are fit for the matter ; 
as bold men for expostiilation, feir-spoken men for per- 
suasion, crafty men for inquiry and Observation, fro- 
ward and absuixi men for business that doth not well 
bear out itself.^ Use also such as have been lucky, and 
prevailed befbre in things wherein you have employed 
them ; for that breeds confidence, and they will strive 
to maintain their prescription. It is better to sound a 
person with whom one deals afar off, than to fall upon 
the point at first ; except you mean to surprise him by 
some short question. It is better dealing with men in 
appetite^ than with those that are where they would be. 
If a man deal \\4th another upon conditions, the start 
or first Performance is all ; ^ which a man cannot rea- 
sonably demand, except either the natura of the thing 
be such, which must go before ; or eise a man can per- 
suade the other party that he shall still need him in 
some other thing ; or eise that he be counted the hon- 
ester man.* All practice^ is to discover, or to work. 

1 M ^wf rfffremi rerhis fr».>2iV*t. 
^ ^«MP nüqvi^ inigvi kaheaL 

• prinM vfha «vm^mläüo a^a pivtfssio vctorum tm pnticifmU 

* />rv> h^tmi^ inprimis imtfcro (t tvnoöc 
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Men discover themselves in trust, in passion, at una- 
wares, and of necessity, when they would have some- 
what done and cannot find an apt pretext. . If you 
would work^ any man, you must either know his 
nature and fashions, and so lead him ; or his ends, and 
so persuade him ; or his weakness and di^dvantages, 
and so awe him; or those that have interest in him, 
and so govem him. In dealing with cunning persons, 
we must ever consider their ends, to interpret their 
Speeches ; and it is good to say little to them, and that 
which they least look for. In all negociations of diffi- 
culty, a man niay not look to sow and reap at once ; 
but must prepare business, and so ripen it by degrees. 



XL VIII. Of Followers and Friends. 

CosTLY followers are not to be liked; lest while 
a man maketh his train longer, he make his wings 
shorter. I reckon to be costly, not them alone which 
Charge the purse, but which are wearisome and impor- 
time in suits. Ordinary followers ought to challenge 
no higher conditions than countenance, recommenda- 
tion, and protection from wrongs. Factious followers 
are worse to be liked, which foUow not upon afFection 
to him with whom they ränge themselves, but upon 
discontentment conceived against some other; where- 
upon commonly ensueth that ill intelligence that we 
many times see between great personages. Likewise 
glorious followers, who make themselves as trumpets 
of the commendation of those they foUow, are füll of 
inconvenience ; for they taint business through want of 

1 ri quem ad nutumßngere cupiaSy tU inde efficicu aUqmd, 
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secrecy;^ and they export honoor fcom a man,^ and 
xaake him a retum ia envy. There is, a kind of fcJf 
Iowers likewise which are dangerous^ being indeed 
espials; which inquire the secrets of the house, and 
bear tales of them to others, Yet such men, naany 
times, are in great favour ; for they are officious, and 
commonly exchange tales. The fbllowing by certaia 
estates of men, answerable to that which a great per- 
aon himself professeth^ (as e^ soldiers to him that kath 
been employed in the wars, and the like,) hath ever 
been a thing civil,^ and well taken even in monarchies ; 
so it be without too much pomp or popularity* But 
the most honourable kind of following is to be followed 
as one that apprehendeth to advance virtue and desert* 
in all sorts of persons. And yet, where there is no 
eminent odds in sufficiency, it is better to take with the 
more passable, than with the more able.^ And besides, 
to speak truth, in base times active men are of more 
use than virtnous. It is true that in govemment it is 
good to use men of one rank equally : for to counte- 
nance some extraordinarily, is to make them insolent, 
and the rest discontent ; because they may claim a 
due.^ But contrariwise, in favour, to use men with 
much diflference and election is good ; for it maketh the 
persons preferred more thankful, and the rest more 
officious: because all is of favour." It is good dis- 

"^futilitate sud. 

3 The translation inserts, n quis vere rem reputet. 

9 pro re decorä hahitum est. 

* ut quis patronum se profiteatur eormm qui virlute et meritis clarent. 

^prostat mediocribus patrocinari quam eminentioribus. 

quandoquidem ordinis paritas aequas gratioB condUiones tanquam ex debita 
poscit. 

7 neque de hoc merito conqueratur quispiam, quum omnia ex gratia non ex 
debito prodeant. 
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cretkxD not, to inake too nmch of asaj man at the first ; 
because one cannot hold out tbat proportion. To be 
govemed (as we call it) by one, is not safe; for it 
shews softness, and gives a freedom to scandal and disH 
reputation ; for those that wonld not censore or speak 
ill of a man immediately, will talk more boldly of those 
tbat are so great with tliem, and thereby wound their 
honour. Yet to be distracted with many is worse ; for 
it makes men to be of the last impression,^ and füll of 
ebange. To take advice of some few friends is ever 
honourable; for hoker9'On momg timei see more ihm 
gamester^; and^ the vcde best cUsoovereth the hiU. There 
is little fnendship in the world, and least of all between 
equals> which was wont to be magnified. That that is, 
is between superior and inferior, whose fortnnes may 
comprehend the one the other. 



XLIX, Of Suitors. 

Many ill matters and projects are undertaken ; and 
private suits do putrefy the public good. Many good 
matters are undertaken with bad minds; I mean not 
only corrupt minds, but crafty minds, that intend not 
Performance. Some embrace^ suits, which never mean 
to deal effectually in them ; but if they see there may 
be life in the matter by some other mean, they will be 
content to win a thank, or take a second reward, or 
at least to make use in the mean time of the suitor's 
hopes. Some take hold of suits only for an occasion to 

^postrema (ut nunc hquuntur) ecHtionü, Whence it would appear that the 
metaphor is from the printing-prefls. 
i atque {ut adagh dicüur). * r^piunt ei opercm <wide poUicenUtr» 
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cross some other ; or to make an Information^ whereof 
they could not otherwise have apt pretext ; without 
care what become of the suit when that tum is served ; 
or, generally, to make other men's business a kind of 
entertainment to bring in their own. Nay some under- 
take suits, with a füll purpose to let them fall ; to the 
end to gratify the adverse party or competitor. Surely 
there is in some sort a right in every suit; either a 
right in equity, if it be a suit of controversy ; or a 
right of desert, if it be a suit of petition. K affection 
lead a man to favour the wrong side in justice, let him 
rather use his countenance to Compound the matter 
than to carry it. If affection lead a man to fevour 
the less worthy in desert, let him do it without deprav- 
ing or disabling the better deserver. In suits which a 
man doth not well understand, it is good to refer them 
to some friend of trust and judgment, that may report 
whether he may deal in them with honour: but let him 
choose well his referendaries, for eise he may be led by 
the nose. Suitors are so distasted with delays and 
abuses, that piain dealing in denying to deal in suits at 
first, and reporting the success barely, and in challeng- 
ing no more thanks than one hath deserved, is grown 
not only honourable but also gracious. In suits of fa- 
vour, the first Coming ought to take Httle place : so far 
forth consideration may be had of his trust,^ that if in- 
telligence of the matter could not otherwise have been 
had but by him, advantage be not taken of the note, 
but the party left to his other means ; and in some sort 
recompensed for his discovery.^ To be ignorant of the 

1 ut aliquid obiter deferant et informent. 

^ßdes in re illä patefaciendä. 

8 hoc ei/raudi rwn «tV, sedjjotius reniuneretur. 
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value of a suit is simplicity ; as well as to be Ignorant 
of the right thereof is want of conscience. Secrecy in 
suits is a great mean of obtaining ; for voicing them to 
be in forwardness may discourage some kind of suitors, 
but doth quicken and awake others. Bat timing of the 
suit IS the principal. Timing, I say, not only in re- 
spect of the person that should grant it, but in respect 
of those which are like to cross it. Let a man, in the 
choice of his mean, rather choose the fittest mean than 
the greatest mean ; and rather them that deal in cer- 
tain things, than those that are general.^ The repara- 
tion of a denial is sometimes equal to the first grant ; ^ 
if a man shew himself neither dejeeted nor discontented. 
Iniqaum petas ut cequum fer<i8^ [Ask more than is rea- 
sonable^ that you may get no less,] is a good rule, 
where a man hath strength of favour : but otherwise 
a man were better rise in his suit ; ^ for he that would 
have ventured at first to have lost the suitor, will not 
in the conclusion lose both the suitor and his own 
former favour. Nothing is thought so easy a request 
to a great person, as his letter ; and yet, if it be not 
in a good cause, it is so much out of his reputation. 
There are no worse instruments* than these general 
contrivers of suits ; for they are but a kind of poison 
and infection to public proceedings. 

1 atque eum poäu$ cuOiibe qui paucioribtu negciüs 86 immiscet, ^am qui 
omnia complecütur, 

3 DenegaloB peiUionis iteratio concesHoni ip» qaandoque cBqtdpoUet 

> gracSbtu quilnudam ad id quod petis ascendere^ et aUquid zaUem mpe- 
trare. 

4 non invenitur in rebtiqnibU<Hs permciomu homnum genw. 
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L. Op Studies. 

Studixs serve for delight, for omament, and for 
abilitjr.^ Thdor düef use for deügbt, is in privateness 
and retiring; for omament, is ki dieeoorse;^ and for 
ability, is in tbe judgment and disposition of bosiness.^ 
For expert men can exeeute, and perhaps judge of 
particulars, one by one ; but the general counsels, and 
the plots and marshalling of affsdrs, come best from 
thoso that are leamed. To spend too much time in 
studies i& sloth ; ^ to use them too much for omament^ 
is affectation ; ^ to make judgment whollj by their 
rules, is the humour oif a scholar.* They perfect na- 
ture, and are perfected by experience: for natural 
abilities are like natural plants^ that need proyning^ 
by study ; and studies themselves do give forth direc- 
tions too much at large, except they be bounded in by 
experience. Crafty men ccMitemn studies, simple men 
admii^e them, and wise men use them ; for they teach 
not tlioir own use ; but that is a wisdom without them, 
and abovü them, wou bv Observation. Read not to 
contmdict and confiite ; nor to believe and take for 
granted ; nor to find talk and discourse ; but to weigh 
and cou&ider.® Some books are to be tasted, others to 

1 c?ii/ mttütatkmwH tx>/i^>to/i\ (tu/ omtiomis omamtHto^ aut fUffotiorum stA- 

* m $trmim4 ttum/iumiiari qmam nAtmuu, 

• nI iU\^r\it»ot>f jmHcio rts (t susd^mirnttir et dtjpOHanitir. 

* ^k<t>\M ^pidhiiuii «)ix«r«&ti. ^ «jfictatio mtra est qma «e ipmum prodSL 
< 4* r«^ \tmtiem *t rti^miU turtU jmüc^re^ sckoiam ommimo tcgtil, mee beme 

• 8\^ in th« ori^^mal. Compaw «Sji^m ^J^mtmi» i 43:^ : " die low«r booghs 
v^nl\" uuiutjuiKiHi« *Mii the hwrher «.vininually prxMMt^ti off: ** and jl^tüd i ?23.: 
" w*nv biTvU do ^«"^"nW iheir ^Ather«: " m>m whkh I 5apj>i>5* ihax it is not 
* mi^^vrinU but Anx>th<r tv^nw ot the trvurxi. 
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be swöUowed,^ and some few to be chewed ftnd di- 
gested; that is, some boafcs aa?e to be read only in 
parts ; otherib to be read, bat TKft cdrioosly ; and some 
few to be read wholly, and wJth diligence and atten- 
tion. Some books also may be read by deputy, and ex- 
tracts made of them by others ;^ but that wonld be only 
in the less important argumenta, and the meaner sort 
of books ; eise distilled books are like common distilled 
waters, flashy things.^ Reading maketh a füll man; 
'Conference a ready man ; and writing an exact man.* 
And therefore, if a man write little, he had need have 
Ä great memory ; if he confer little, be had need 
have a present wit : and if he read little, he had 
need have much cunning, to seem to know that he 
4oth not. Histories make men wise ; poets witty ; the 
mathematics subtile ; natural philosophy deep ; morol 
grave;^ logic and rhetoric able to contend.* Äiemit 
stiuUa in mores, [The studies pass into the manners.] 
iN^ay there is no stond or impediment in the wit, bot 
may be wrought out by fit studies : like as diseases of 
the body may have appropriate exercises. Bowling ifi 
good for the stone and reins ; shooting for the lungs 
and breast ; gentle Walking for the stomach ; riding for 
head ; aiid the like. So if a man's wit be wandering, 
let him study the mathematics ; for in demonstrations, 
if bis wit be called away never so little, he must begin 
again. K bis wit be not apt to distingnish or find 

1 quos degluHre ctirtimque legere oportet* 

3 eorvmque compendia tanium detumere, 
^penitus intipidi. 

4 toriptio autem, et notarwn coüectioyperleota m mdm o 4inp/imU ei aUitii 
ßgU. 

* gnxmUUem quomdammormn eomdhat* 
^pugnacem reddU, et ad contentiones aiacrtm. 
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difiFerences, let him study the schoolmen ; for they are 
cymini sectores^ [splitters of hairs.] If he be not apt 
to beat over matters,^ and to call up one thing to prove 
and illustrate another, let him study the lawyers' cases. 
So every defect of the mind may have a special receipt. 



LI. Of Faction. 

Many have an opinion not wise, that for a prince 
to govern his estate, or for a great person to govem 
his proceedings, according to the respect of factions, is 
a principal part of policy; whereas contrariwise, the 
chiefest wisdom is either in ordering those things which 
are general, and wherein men of several factions do 
nevertheless agree ; or in dealing with correspondence 
to particular persons, one by one.^ But I say not that 
the consideration of factions is to be neglected. Mean 
men, in their rising, must adhere ; but great men, that 
have strength in themselves,^ were better to maintain 
themselves indiflferent and neutral. Yet even in be- 
ginners, to adhere so moderately, as he be a man of 
the one faction which is most passable with the other, 
commonly giveth best way.* The lower and weaker 
faction is the firmer in conjunction ; and it is often seen 
that a few that are stiflF do tire out a greater number 
that are more moderate, When one of the factions is 
extinguished, the remaining subdivideth ; as the faction 

1 si quis ad transcursits ingenü segnis sit. 

2 in palpandiSy concüiandisj et tractandis singuUs. 
^ jam pridem honorem adeptis. 

* ita caute adJuBvere^ ut videatur quis alteri ex partibus addictuSj et tarnen 
parti adversa minime odiosuSj viam quandam stemit ad honores per medium 
factionum. 
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between Lucullus and the rest of the nobles of the 
Senate (which they called Optimate%) held out awhile 
against the faction of Pompey and Caesar ; but when 
the senate's authority was pulled down, Caesar and 
Pompey soon after brake. The faction or party of 
Antonius and Octavianus Caesar against Brutus and 
Cassius, held out likewise for a time ; but when Brutus 
and Cassius were overthrown, then soon after Antonius 
and Octavianus brake and subdivided. These exam- 
ples are of wars, but the same holdeth in private fac- 
tions. And therefore those that are seconds in fections 
do many times, when the faction subdivideth, prove 
principals; but many times also thev prove cyphers 
aiid cashiered ; for many a man's strength is in opposi- 
tion ; and when that faileth he groweth out of use. It 
is commonly seen that men once placed take in with 
the contrary faction to that by which they enter : 
thinking belike that they have the first sure, and now 
are ready for a new purchase.^ The traitor in &ction 
lightly goeth away with it;^ for when matters have 
stuck long in balancing,^ the winning of some one man 
casteth them, and he getteth all the thanks. The even 
carriage between two factions proceedeth not always of 
moderation, but of a trueness to a man's seif, with end 
to make use of both.* Certainly in Italy they hold it 
a little suspect in popes, when they have often in their 
mouth Padre commune : ^ and take it to be a sign of 

1 ad novos amioos concüiandos se comparare, 

^pUrumque rem obtinet. 

8 tanqttam in (BqtaUbrio, 

4 sed ex cotmlio caJlidOy qttandoqtddem proximua sibi qtdsqtte sU, atque ex 
uträquefctctione uHHtatem demetere iperet, 

< in auqncionem incurrit Papa, de quo vox iUa in mdgtu voUtaty Padre 
Commane. 
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oae that meaneth to refer all to the greatness of bis 
own house. Kings had need beware how they side 
themselves, and make themselves as of a faction ar 
^arty ; for leagues within the State are ever pemicious 
to monarchies : for they raise an Obligation paramount 
to Obligation of sovereignty, and make the king tonn 
quam unus ex noins [like one of themselves] ; as was 
to be Seen in the League of France. When factions 
are carried too high and too violently,^ it is a sign of 
weakness in princes ; and much to the prejudice both 
of their authority and business. The motions of fec- 
tions under kings ought to be like the motions (as the 
astronomers speak) of the inferior orbs, which may 
have their proper motions, but yet stiU are quietly 
carried by the higher motion o{ prirrmm mobile. 



Ln. Of Ceremonies and Respects.^ 

He that is only real, had need have exceeding great 
parts of virtue ; as the stone had need to be rieh that 
is set without foil.^ But if a man mark it well, it is 
in praise and commendation of men as it is in gettings 
and gains: for the proverb is true, That light gains 
make heavy pur%e9 ; for light gains come thick, where- 
as great come but now and then. So it is true that 
small matters* win great commendation, because they 
are continually in use and in note : whereas the occa- 
sion of any great virtue cometh but on festivals.^ 

1 cum/actiones manuforii etpalam concertant, 

2 De CctremoniU Cirilibus^ et Decoro. 
8 sine omamento omni. 

* exigme rirtutes. 

6 raro admodum obtingiL 
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Therefore it doth much add to a man's reputation, and 
is (as queen Isabella ^ said) like perpetual letters commen- 
datory^ to have good forms. To attain them it almost 
sufficeth not to despise them; for so shall a man ob- 
serve them in others ; and let him trust himself with 
the rest. For if he labour too much to express them, 
he shall lose their grace ; which is to be natural and 
unafFected. Some raen's behaviour^ is like a verse, 
wherein every syllable is measured; how can a man 
comprehend great matters, that breaketh his mind too 
much to small observations ? Not to use ceremonies at 
all, is to teach others not to use them again ; and so 
diminisheth respect to himself; especially they be not 
to be omitted to strangers and formal natures; but 
the dwelling upon them, and exalting them above the 
moon,^ is not only tedious, but doth diminish the faith 
and credit of him that speaks.* And certainly there 
is a kind of conveying of effectual and imprinting 
passages amongst compliments,* which is of singular 
use, if a man can hit upon it. Amongst a man's peers 
a man shall be sure of ßimiliarity ; and therefore it is 
good a little to keep State. Amongst a man's inferiors 
one shall be sm'e of reverence ; and therefore it is good 
a little to be familiär. He that is too much in any- 
thing, so that he giveth another occasion of satiety, 
maketh himself cheap. To apply one's seif to others 
is good ; so it be with demonstration that a man doth 
it upon regard,® and not upon facility. It is a good 

1 Isabeüa^ regina CasHKana. > vuUus et gestu» et externa aUa. 

9 loctUM hyperboUca {quaU nonntUU uturUur). 
4 etpondus eorum qua <Kcuntur, 

6 modus artißcioscB cujusdam inrinuatiomSj in verbU ipsii, inter formuku 
commtmety qui hominet revera inetcat et ndri^ce afficU. * 

9 ex comitcUe et wbamtate, 

VOL. XII. 17 
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pr eccp t genenlhr m secondnig anodier, yet to add 
somewliat iÄ one's own : as if toq will grant bis apin- 
ion, lel it be with some distmcdon ; if Toa will fidlow 
bis motioiL, let it be witb condidon ; if toq aDow bis 
coonsd^ 1^ it be witb aDeging fiirtber reasan. Men 
bad need bewaze bow tbej be too perfect in compli- 
ments ; ^ fi>r be tbey iieTer so saffident otberwise, tbeir 
enviers will be snre to gire tbem tbat attribate,' to the 
disadvantage of tbeir greater virtoes. It is loss also in 
basiiiess to be too fbll of lespects, or to be carioos in 
observing times and o{>portanities. Sakxnon saitb. He 
ihat conmdereth the wind skaU not «mp, and ke that looh- 
eüi to the doud» shaR not reap. A wise man will make 
more ofyportnnities tban be finds. Men^s bdiaTionr 
riionld be like tbeir apparel, not too strait or point 
device, bnt firee for exeicise or moticHi. 



LHI. Of Fraise, 

Fraise is the reflexion of virtue. Bot it is as the 
glass or body which giveth the reflexion.^ If it be 
from the common people, it is commonly felse and 
nanght ; and rather followeth vain persons than rir- 
tuous. For the common people understand not niany 
excellent rirtues. The lowest virtues draw praise from 
them ; the middle \drtues work in them astonishment 
or admiration ; but of the highest virtues they have no 
sense of perceiving at all. But shews, and species rir- 

1 cctremonüi etformulu. 

2 Qudie* tarnen ab intidU, in nominii tui dtirimentmm, orbanas tantym et 
aflFectator. 

^ atque ut ßt in ipecuU*^ trakU aiiquid t natura corporis quod reßexionem 
jtrxthtL 
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iutibus similes^ serve best with them. Certainly &me is 
like a river, that beareth up things light and swolu, and 
drowns things weighty and sdid. But if persons of 
quality and judgment concur,^ then it is (as the Scrip- 
ture saith), Nomen bonum instar unguenti fragrantis ; 
[a good name like unto a sweet ointment.] It fiUeth 
all round about, and will not easily away. For the 
odours of ointments are more durable than those of 
flowers. There be so many false points^ of praise, 
that a man may justly hold it a suspect. Some praises 
proceed merely of flattery ; and if he be an ordinary 
flatterer, he will have certain common attributes, which 
may serve every man ; if he be a cunning flatterer, he 
will foUow the arch-flatterer, which is a man's seif; 
and wherein a man thinketh best of himself, therein 
the flatterer will uphold him most : but if he be an imr 
pudent flatterer, look wherein a man is conscious to 
himself that he is most defective, and is most out of 
countenance in himself, that will Üie flatterer entitle 
him to perforce, spretä conscientiä, Some praises come 
of good wishes and respects,^ which is a form due in 
civility to kings and great persons, laudando prcecipere ; 
when by telling men what they are, they represent* to 
them what they should be. Some men are praised 
maliciously to their hurt, thereby to stir envy and jeal- 
ousy towards them ; pessimum genus inimicorum laor- 
dantium; [the worst kind of enemies are they that 
praise;] insomuch as it was a proverb amongst the 
Grecians, that he ihab was praised to Ms hurt, should 



1 cum vtUgo concurrurU, 
3 cofuHHones/allaces. 

* a xfohnUate bona cum reverenüd ooHfwnotA proßdaamUiH*. 

* humiliter moneas. 
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h4we a push rise upan Ms no»e; as we say, ihat a bUster 
mll rise upon one^s tongue ihat tdls a lie. Certainly 
moderate praise, tised with opportunity,^ and not vul- 
gär, is that which doth the good.^ Salomon saith, He 
that praiseth his friend dbud^ rising early^ it shaU he to 
Mm no better ihan a curse, Too much magnifying of 
man or matter doth irritate contradiction, and procura 
envy and scom. To praise a man's seif cannot be 
deeent, except it be in rare cases; but to praise a 
man's office or profession, he may do it with good 
grace, and with a kind of magnanimity. The Cardi- 
nais of Rome, which are theologues, and friars, and 
schoolmen, have a phrase of notable contempt and 
scom towards civil business : for they call all temporal 
business of wars, embassages, judicature, and other em- 
ployments, shirrerie^ which is under-sTieriffries ; as if 
they were but matters for under-sheriffs and catch- 
poles : though many times those undei^sheriffiies do 
more good than their high speculations.^ St. Paul, 
when he boasts of himself, he doth oft interlace, / 
speak like afool; but speaking of his calling, he saith, 
magnificaho apostolatum meuin : [I will magnify my 
mission.] 

LIV. Of Vain-Glory. 

It was prettily devised of .^op ; the fly sat upon the 
axle-tree of the chariot wheel^ and said, What a dust do 
Fraise! So are there some vain persons, that whatso- 

1 t^mpeMire irroffatos. 

3 honori ly/ moxtW esse. 

• ac » ari« üJa fn^morata tmiffis ejusmodi hamines, quam in fasHgio Car- 
dinaiatüs pasUos, decerent : et tarnen («t res rite penderetur) ^cttlaiira cum 
cwi&ms mm wude miscentur. 
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ever goeth alone or moveth upon greater means,^ if 
they have never so little band in it, they think it is 
they that carry it. They that are glorious must needs 
be factious ; for all bravery Stands upon comparisons.^ 
They must needs be violent, to make good their own 
vaunts. Neither can they be secret, and therefore not 
eflFectual ; * but according to the French proverb, Beaur 
coup de hruit^ peu de fruit; Muck bruit^ little fruit. 
Yet certainly there is use of this quality * in civil af- 
feirs. Where there is an opinion and fame to be cre- 
ated either of virtue or greatness, these men are good 
trumpeters. Again, as Titus Livius noteth in the case 
of Antiochus and the ^tolians, There are sometimes 
great effects of cro88 lies ;^ as if a man that negociates 
between two princes, to draw them to join in a war 
against the third, doth extol the forces of either of them 
above measure, the one to the other: and sometimes 
he that deals between man and man, raiseth bis own 
credit with both, by pretending greater interest than 
he hath in either. And in these and the like kinds, it 
often falls out that somewhat is produced of nothing ; 
for lies are sufficient to breed opinion, and opinion 
brings on substance. In militar® Commanders and 
soldiers, vain-glory is an essential point ; ^ for as iron 
sharpens iron, so by glory one courage sharpeneth an- 
other. In cases of great enterprise upon charge and 



i cum (üiquid vel t^xmte procedit^ vel manu poteniiore cietur. 
3 nuBa osterUaHo sine comparaäone sui est 

* ideoque cpere utplurimum destituuntur, 

* hujusmodi ingeniis. 

^ mendacia reciproca^ et ex utrdque parte. 

So in the original. It is the form of the word which Bacon always 
(I believe) uses. 
7 non inutüe est. 
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adventure,* a composition of glorious natures doth pat 
life into business ; and those that are of solid and sober 
natures have more of the ballast than of the sail. In 
fame of leaming, the flight will be slow without some 
feathers of ostentation. Qui de eontemnendd ghrid 
libros scribunty nomen 9uvm inacribunt. [They that 
write books on the worthlessness of glory, take care to 
put their names on the title page.] Socrates, Aris- 
totle, Galen, were men fiill of ostentation.^ Ceilainly 
vain-glory helpeth to perpetuate a man's memory ; and 
virtue was never so beholding to human nature, as it 
reeeived his due at the second band.* Neither had the 
fame of Cicero, Seneea, Plinius Secundus, bome her 
age so well,* if it had not been joined with some van- 
ity * in themselves ; like unto vamish, that makes ceil- 
ings not only shine but last. But all this while, when 
I speak of vain-glory, I mean not of that property that 
Taeitus doth attribute to Mucianus ; Omnium^ quoe 
dixerat feeeratque^ arte qiiddam ostentator : [A man 
that had a kind of art of setting forth to advantage all 
that he had said or done:] for that proceeds not of 
vanity, but of natural magnanimity and discretion ; ® 
and in some persons '^ is not only comely, but gracious. 
For excusations, cessions, modesty itself well govemed, 
are but arts of ostentation. And amongst those arts 
there is none better than that which Plinius Secundus 



1 qtuB sumptibtts et perictdo pHvatorum stucipiuntur. 

2 {magna nomina) ingenio jactabundo erant. 

8 Neque virtus ipsa tantum humana naturw debet propter nominis sui cele- 
hrationem, qttam sibi ipsi. 

* ad hunc usque diem vix durasset, atU müem non tarn vegeta. 

* vanitaie etjactantiä. 

* ex arte et prudentid, cum magnanimitate quddam conjunctä. 

7 in aliquibus hominibus qui natura veluii comparati ad eam sunt. 
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speaketh of, which is to be liberal of praise and com- 
mendation to othesrs, in that wherein a man's seif hath 
any perfection. For saith Pliny very wittily, In oan^ 
mending another you do your%df right; for he that you 
commend is dther superior to you in that you commendj 
or inferior. If he be inferior^ if he be to be commended^ 
you much more ; if hebe mperior^ ifhebe not to be cowr 
mended^ you much lese, Glorious men are the scom of 
wise men, the admiration of fools, the idols of para- 
sites, and the slaves of their own vaunts.^ 



LV. Of Honoür and Reputation. 

The winning of Honour^ is but the revealing of a 
man's virtue and worth without disadvantage. For 
some in their actions do woo and aflFect honour and 
reputation ; which sort of men are commonly mach 
talked of, but inwardly httle admired. And some, 
contrariwise, darken their virtue in the shew of it ; so 
as they be undervalued in opinion. If a man perform 
that which hath not been attempted before ; or at- 
tempted and given over ; or hath been achieved, but 
not with so good circumstance ; he shall purchase more 
honour, than by effecting a matter of greater difficulty 
or virtue, wherein he is but a follower. If a man so 
temper his actions, as in some one of them he doth 
content every faction or combination of people, the 
music will be the fuller. A man is an ill husband of 



^pfirisitis pitadoe et esccB ; sibique ipsia et ghricB vana maneipia. 

2 Honoris et existimationis vera et Jure optimo acqtUsitio ea ett^ ut quUj &c. 
Harl. MS. 5106. (for an account of which see Appendix No. II.) has " The 
true winning of honour: " which is probably the true reading. 
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bis honour, that entereth into any action, the failing 
wherein may disgrace him more than the carrying of 
it through can honour him. Honour that is gained 
and broken upon another^ hath the quiekest^ reflexion, 
like diamonds cut with fascets.^ And therefore let a 
man contend to excel any competitors of his in honour, 
in outshooting them, if he can, in their own bow. Dis- 
creet foUowers and servants help much to reputation.* 
Omnis fama a domesticis emanat. Envy, which is the 
canker of honour, is best extinguished by declaring a 
man's seif in his ends rather to seek merit than fame ; 
and by attributing a man's successes rather to divine 
Providence and felicity, than to his own virtue or 
policy. The true marshalling of the degrees of sov- 
ereign honour are these. In the first place are 
conditores imperiorum^ founders of states and com- 
monwealths ; such as were Romulus, Cyrus, Cassar, 
Ottoman, Ismael. In the second place are legislatores^ 
lawgivers ; which are also called second founderB^ or 
perpetui principes, because they govem by their ordi- 
nances after they are gone; such were Lycurgus, Solon, 
Justinian, Eadgar, Alphonsus of Castile, the wise, that 
made the Stete partidas. In the third place are libera- 
tores^ or salvatores^^ such as Compound the long miseries 
of civil wars, or deliver their countries from servitude 
of strangers or tyrants ; as Augustus Caesar, Vespasi- 
anus, Aurelianus, Theodoricus, King Henry the Sev- 
enth of England, King Henry the Fourth of France. 
In the fourth place are propagatores or propugnatores 
imperii; such as in honourable wars enlarge their ter- 

1 qm comparativtu est et alium prcegravat. 

2 maxime vividam. 8 cum angulis müUipUdbus. 

* Ha Q. Cicero, * sive servatorea patriarum sttarum. 
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ritories, or make noble defence against invaders. And 
in the last place are patres patrice^ [iathers of their 
county ;] which reign justly, and make the times good 
wherein they live. Both which last kinds need no 
examples, they are in such niunber. Degrees of hon- 
our in subjects are, first participes curarum^ those upon 
whom princes do discharge the greatest weight of their 
affairs ; their right hands^ as we call them. The next 
are duces heilig great leaders ; such as are princes' lieu- 
tenants, and do them notable Services in the wars. 
The third are gratiosi^ favourites ; such as exceed not 
this scantling, to be solace to the sovereign, and harm- 
less to the people. And the fourth, negotiia parea ; 
such as have great places under princes, and execute 
their places with sufficiency. There is an honour, 
likewise, which may be ranked amongst the greatest, 
which happeneth rarely ; that is, of such as sacrifice 
themselves to death or danger for the good of their 
country; as was M. Regulus, and the two Decii. 



LVI. Of Jüdicatüre. 

JüDGES ought to remember that their ofBce is jus 
dieere^ and not jus dare ; to interpret law, and not to 
make law, or give law. Else will it be like the au- 
thority claimed by the church of Rome, which under 
pretext of exposition of Scripture doth not stick to add 
and alter ; and to pronounce that which they do not 
find ; and by shew of antiquity to introduce novelty. 
Judges ought to be more leamed thän witty, more 
reverend than plausible, and more advised than con- 
fident. Above all things, integrity is their portion and 
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proper virtue. CwrBed (saith the law) i% he that re- 
moveth the landmark, The mislayer of a mere-stone is 
to blame. But it is the unjust judge that is the capital 
remover of landmarks, when he defineth amiss of lands 
and property. One foul sentence doth more hurt than 
many foul examples. For these do but corrupt the 
stream, the other corrupteth the fountain. So saith 
Salomon, Föns turbatua^ et vena corrupta^ est ju9tu% 
cadens in causd 8ud coram adversario: [A righteous 
man falling down before the wicked is as a troubled 
fountain or a corrupt spring.] The office of judges 
may have reference unto the parties that sue, unto the 
advocates that plead, unto the clerks and ministers of 
justice underneath them, and to the sovereign or State 
above them. 

First, for the causes or parties that sue. TTiere be 
(saith the Scripture) that tum judgment into toorm^ 
wood; and surely there be also that turn it into vine- 
gar ; for injustice maketh it bitter, and delays make 
it sour. The principal duty of a judge is to suppress 
force and fraud ; whereof force is the more pernicious 
when it is open, and fraud when it is dose and dis- 
guised. Add thereto contentious suits, which ought 
to be spewed out, as the surfeit of courts. A judge 
ought to prepare his way to a just sentence, as God 
useth to prepare his way, by raising Valleys and taking 
down hüls : so when there appeareth on either side an 
high band, violent prosecution, cunning advantoges 
taken, combination, power, great counsel,^ then is tlie 
virtue of a judge seen, to make inequality equal ; ^ that 

1 manum elatam^ veluti in prosecutione impoi'tund, coptionibus malitiosis^ 
coinbinationibus, patrocinio potentum, advocatorum dispaiitate, et similibus. 

2 171 aquandis iis quce sunt incequalia. 
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he may plant bis judgment as upon an even groimd. 
Qui fortiter emungit^ elieit sanguinem ; [ Violent blow- 
ing makes the nose bleed ; ] and where the wine-press 
is hard wrought, it yields a barsb wine, that tastes of 
the grape-stone. Judges must beware of hard con- 
structions and strained inferences ; for there is no worse 
torture than the torture of laws. Specially in case of 
laws penal, they ought to have eare that that which was 
meant for terror be not tumed into rigour ; and that 
they bring not upon the people that shower whereof 
the Scripture speaketh, Pluet mper eos laqueos ; for 
penal laws pressed are a shower of snares upon the 
people. Therefore let penal laws, if they have been 
sleepers of long, or if they be grown unfit for the 
present time, be by wise judges confined in the execu- 
tion : Judieis officium est^ ut res^ ita tempora rerum^ 
^c, [A judge must have regard to the time as well 
as to the matter.] In causes of life and death, judges 
ought (as far as the law permitteth) in justice to re- 
member mercy ; and to cast a severe eye upon the 
example, but a merciful eye upon the person. 

Secondly, for the advocates and counsel that plead. 
Patience and gravity of hearing is an essential part of 
justice; and an overspeaking judge is no well-tuned 
cymbal. It is no grace to a judge first to find that 
which he might have heard in due time from the bar ; 
or to show quickness of conceit in cutting off evidence 
or counsel too short ; or to prevent information by 
questions, though pertinent. The parts of a judge in 
hearing are four : to direct the evidence ; to moderate 
length,^ repetition, or impertinency of speech ; to reca- 
pitulate, select, and collate the material points of that 

1 advoccUorum et testium proHxitatem, 
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wWch hath been said ; and to give the rule or sen- 
tence. Whatsoever is above these is too much ; and 
proceedeth either of glory and wiUingness to speak, or 
of impatience to hea?, or of shortnrof memory, or 
of want of a staid and equal attention. It is a stränge 
thing to see that^ the boldness of advocates shonld pre- 
vail with judges ; whereas they should imitate God, in 
whose seat they sit ; who represseth the presumptuous, 
and giveih grace to the modest, But it is more stränge, 
that judges should have noted fiivourites;^ which can- 
not but cause multiplication of fees, and suspicion of 
bye-ways.^ There is due frorn the judge to the advo- 
eate some commendation and gracing, where causes 
are well handled and fair pleaded ; especially towards 
the side which obtaineth not ; for that upholds in the 
dient the reputation of his counsel, and beats down in 
him the conceit of his cause. There is likewise due 
to the public a civil reprehension of advocates, where 
there appeareth cunning counsel, gross neglect, shght 
information, indiscreet pressing, or an over-bold de- 
fence. And let not the counsel at the bar chop with 
the judge,* nor wind himself into the handling of the 
cause anew aflter the judge hath declared his sentence ; 
but on the other side, let not the judge meet the cause 
half way, nor give occasion for the party to say his 
counsel or proofs were not heard. 

Thirdly, for that that concerns clerks and ministers. 
The place of justice is an hallowed place ; and therefore 
not only the bench, but the foot>-pace and precincts and 
purprise thereof, ought to be preserved without scandal 

1 quanium. 

2 advocatis quibusdam prce ccBteris immoderate et aperte favere. 
8 corruptionisj et obtiqm adjvdices acUtüs. 

* obstrepat. 
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and comiption. For certainly QrapcB (as the Scrip- 
ture saith) will not be gaihered of ihoms or thistles ; 
neither can justice yield her fruit with sweetness 
amongst the briars and brambles of catching and poll- 
ing ^ Clerks and ministers. The attendance of courts is 
subject to four bad instruments. First, certain persons 
that are sowers of suits ; which make the court swell, 
and the country pine. The second sort is of those that 
engage courts in quarreis of Jurisdiction, and are not 
truly amid curice^ but parcmti curice^ in puffing a court 
up beyond her bounds, for their own scraps and advan- 
tage. The third sort is of those that may be accounted 
the left hands of courts ; persons that are fiiU of nim- 
ble and sinister tricks and shifts, whereby they pervert 
the piain and direct courses of courts, and bring jus- 
tice into oblique lines and labyrinths. And the fourth 
is the poller and exacter of fees; which justifies the 
common resemblance of the courts of justice to the 
bush whereunto while the sheep flies for defence in 
weather, he is sure to lose part of his fleece. On the 
other side, an ancient clerk, skilful in precedents, wary 
in proceeding,^ and understanding in the business of 
the court, is an excellent finger of a court ; and doth 
many times point the way to the judge himself. 

Fourthly, for that which may concem the sovereign 
and estate. Judges ought above all to remember the 
conclusion of the Roman Twelve Tables ; Salus popvli 
mprema lex ; [The supreme law of all is the weal of 
the people ;] and to know that laws, except they be in 
Order to that end, are but things captious, and oracles 
not well inspired. Therefore it is an happy thing 

1 rap(icwm et lucru tnAicmtu«])». 
3 m acut ipsU concipiendU cautus. 
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in a State when kings aud states do often consult with 
judges; and again when judges do often consult with 
the kmg and State : the one, when there is matter of 
law intervenient in business of State ; the other, when 
there is some consideration of State intervenient in 
matter of law. For many times the things dedueed 
to judgment may be Tmum and tuum^ when the reason 
and consequence thereof may trench to point of estate : 
I call matter of estate, not only the parts of sover- 
eignty,^ but whatsoever introduceth any great altera- 
tion or dangerous precedent; or concemeth^ manifestly 
any great portion of people. And let no man weakly 
conceive that just laws and true policy have any antip- 
athy ; for they are Hke the spirits and sinews, that one 
moves with the other. Let judges also remember, that 
Salomon's throne was supported by lions on both sides : 
let them be lions, but yet lions under the throne ; being 
circumspect that they do not check or oppose any points 
of sovereignty. Let not judges also be so Ignorant of 
their own right, as to think there is not left to them, as 
a principal part of their office, a wise use and appUca- 
tion of laws. For they may remember what the apos- 
tle saith of a greater law than theirs ; No8 scimus quia 
lex bona est^ modo quis ed utatur legitime, [We know 
that the law is good, if a man use it lawfully.] 

1 intelligo autem ad rationes stattis pertinerej non solum si quid ad Jura Rt- 
gaUa impetenda spectetj verum etiam^ && 

2 graveU 
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LVII. Of Anger. 

Tg seek to extinguish Anger utterly is but a braveiy 
of the Stoics, We have better oracles : Be angry^ bat 
Bin not. Let not the sun go down upon your anger. 
Anger must be limited and confined both in race and 
in time.^ We will first speak how the natural inclina- 
tion and habit to be angry may be attempered and 
calmed. Secondly, how the particular motions of an- 
ger may be repressed, or at least refrained from doing 
mischief. Thirdly, how to raise anger or appease an- 
ger in another. 

For the first ; there is no other way but to meditate 
and ruminate well upon the eflFects of anger, how it 
troubles man's life. And the best time to do this, is to 
look back upon anger when the fit is throughly over, 
Seneca saith well, That anger is lihe ruin^ which breaks 
itsdf upon that it falls. The Scripture exhorteth us 
To possess our sotds in patience, Whosoever is out of 
patience, is out oi possession of his soul. Men must 
not tum bees ; 



animasqne in vulnere pontint : 



[that put their lives in the sting.] 

Anger is certainly a kind of baseness;^ as it appears 
well in the weakness of those subjects in whom it 
reigns ; children, women, old folks, sick folks^ Only 
men must beware that they carry their anger rather 
with scom than with fear;^ so that they may seem 

1 et quomque et quamdiu. 

2 res humüis et infra cUgnitaiem Iwminis. 

8 Itaqae cum irasci contigei'itj caveani homines {ti modo dignitatis swb veUnt 
etse memores) ne iram auam cum metu eorum quibua ir€ucuntur, sed cum con- 
ten^Uj conJungarU, 
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rather to be above the injury than below it; which 
18 a thing easily done, if a man will give law to him- 
self in it.^ 

For the second point ; the causes and motives of an- 
ger are chiefly three. First, to be too sensible of hurt; 
for no man is angry that feels not himself hurt ; and 
therefore tender and delicate persons must needs be 
oft angry ; they have so many things to trouble them, 
which more robust natures have little sense of. The 
next is, the apprehension and construction of the in- 
jury offered to be, in the circumstances thereof, füll 
of contempt:^ for contempt is that which putteth an 
edge upon anger, as much or more than the hurt itself. 
And therefore when men are ingenious in picking out 
circumstances of contempt, they do kindle their anger 
much. Lastly, opinion of the touch of a man's repu- 
tation^ doth multiply and sharpen anger. Wherein 
the remedy is,* that a man should have, as Consalvo 
was wont to say, telam honoris crassiorem^ [an honour 
of a stouter web.] But in all refi^inings of anger, it 
is the best remedy to win time ; and to make a in an 's 
seif believe, that the opportunity of his revenge is not 
yet come, but that he foresees a time for it ; and so to 
still himself in the mean time, and reserve it. 

To contain anger. from mischief, though it take hold 
of a man, there be two things whereof you must liave 
special caution. The one, of extreme bitterness of 
words, especially if they be aculeate and proper ; for 

1 si qiiis iram suam pavUulum regat et inßectat. 

2 si quis curiosus Sit et perspicax in interpretatione injurioe illatoB^ quatentts 
ad circumstantias ejus, ac si contemptum spiraret. 

8 opinio coniumtlice, sive quod exislimatio hominis per consequentiam lasdatvr 
et perstringatur. 
* cm accedit remedium pmesentaneum. 
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communia mcdedicta are nothing so mach ; and again, 
that in anger a man reveal no secrets ; for that makes 
him not fit for society. The other, that you do not 
peremptorily break off, in any business, in a fit of an- 
ger ; but howsoever you shew bittemess, do not act 
anything that is not revocable. 

For raising and appeasing anger in another ; it is 
done chiefly by choosing of times, when men are fro- 
wardest and worst disposed, to incense them. Again, 
by gathering (as was touched before) all that you can 
find out to aggravate the contempt. And the two 
remedies are by the contraries. The former to take 
good times, ^ when first to relate to a man an angry 
business ; for the first impression is much ; and the 
other is, to sever, as much as may be, the construction 
of the injury fix)m the point of contempt ; imputing it 
to misunderstanding, fear, passion, or what you will. 



LVIII. Of Vicissitüde of Things. 

Salomon saith, There is no new thing upon the earth. 
So that as Plato had an imagination, ITiat all knowledge 
was but remembrance ; so Salomon giveth his sentence, 
That all novelty is but oblivion. Whereby you may see 
that the river of Lethe runneth as well above ground 
as below. There is an abstruse astrologer ^ that saith, 
if it were not for two things that are constant^ (the one 
is^ that the fixed stars ever stand at like distance one 
from another^ and never come nearer together^ nxrr go 
further asunder ; the other ^ that the diumal motion 

1 tempora serena et ad hüarüatem prona. 
s attrologus quidam abstrutus et purum notu$. 

VOL. XII. 18 
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perpetudlly keepeth time^^ no individv/ü would last <me 
moment. Certain it is, that the matter is in a perpetual 
flux, and never at a stay. The great winding-sheets, 
that bury all things in oblivion, are two ; deluges and 
earthquakes. !Ä.8 for conflagrations and great droiights, 
they do not merely dispeople and destroy.^ Phaeton's 
car went but a day.^ And the three years' drought in 
the time of Elias was but particular, and left people 
alive. As for the great bumings by lightnings, which 
are oflen in the West Indies, they are but narrow.^ 
But in the other two destructions, by deluge and earth- 
quake, it is iurther to be noted, that the remnant of 
people which hap to be reserved, are commonly igno- 
rant and mountainous people, that can give no aceount 
of the time past; so that the oblivion is all one^ as if 
none had been left. If you consider well of the peo- 
ple of the West Indies, it is very probable that they 
are a newer or a younger people than the people of the 
old World. And it is much more likely that the de- 
struction that hath heretofore been there, was not by 
earthquakes (as the ^gyptian priest told Solon con- 
cerning the island of Atlantis, that it was swallowed by 
an earthquake)^ but rather that it was desolated by a 
particular deluge. For earthquakes are seldom in those 
parts. But on the other side, they have such pouring 
rivers, as the rivers of Asia and Africk and Europe 
are but brooks to them. Their Andes likewise, or 
mountains, are far higher than those with us ; whereby 

1 illcB pcpulum penitus non absorbent aut destrutmt. 

2 Fabula PhaeUmtis brevitatem conßagrationiSj ad unius diei tantum spa- 
Hufrij reprcBsentavit. 

8 The translation adds : Pestilentias etiam prcetereo quia nee iüas totaliter 
absorbent. 
* ut oblivio non minus omnia involvat. 
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it seems that the remnants of generation of men were 
in such a particular deluge saved.^ As for the Obser- 
vation that Machiavel hath, that the jealousy of sects 
doth much extinguish the memory of things ; traduo- 
ing Gregory the Great, that he did what in him lay to 
extinguish all heathen antiquities; I do not find that 
those zeals do any great effects, nor last long ; as it 
appeared in the succession of Sabinian, who did re- 
vive the former antiquities.^ 

The vicissitude or mutations in the Superior Globe 
are no fit matter for this present argument. It may 
be, Plato's great year, if the world should last so long, 
would have some effect ; not in renewing the State of 
like individuals, (for that is the fume of those that con- 
ceive the celestial bodies have more accurate influences 
upon these things below than indeed they have,) but 
in gross.^ Comets, out of question, have likewise 
power and effect over the gross and mass of things ; 
but they are rather gazed upon, and waited upon in 
their joumey, than wisely observed in their effects ; * 
specially in their respective effects ; that is, what kind 
of comet, for magnitude, colour, version of the beams, 
placing in the region of heaven,^ or lasting, produceth 
what kind of effects. 

There is a toy which I have heard, and I would not 
have it given over, but waited upon a little. They say 

1 unde credibile est reliquias särpis hominum apmd eo8 post tale dUuvium 
particular e coruervatasfuisse. 

* The translation adds : Thirn vero prokibUa, licet tenebris cooperta, cbre- 
punt tarnen et stuu nancUcutUur periodoi. 

8 in summis et mastis rerum. 

* Verum homineSy ut nunc est, incSUgentes, atU curum, circa eos sunt : eos- 
que potius mirabwuU ^eciani, atque üineraria eorundem conßciuntj quam 
effectus eorum prudenter et sobrie notanL 

& The txanslation adds : tempestaUs omni ; semUcB oMi cwtüt. 
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it is observed in the Low Countries (I know not in 
what part) that every five and thirty years the same 
kind and suit of years and weathers comes about 
again;^ as great frosts, great wet, great droughts, 
wann winters, sommers with little heat, and the like ; 
and they call it the Printe. It is a thing I do the 
ratlier mention, because, Computing backwards, I have 
found some concurrence.^ 

But to leave these points of nature, and to come to 
men. The greatest vicissitude of things amongst men, 
is the vicissitude of sects and religions. For those orbs 
rule in men's minds most. The true religion is huüt 
upon the rock; the rest are tossed upon the waves of 
time. To speak therefore of the causes of new sects ; 
and to give some counsel conceming them, as far as 
the weakness of human judgment can give stay to so 
great revolutions. 

When the religion formerlv received is rent bv dis- 
cords ; and when the holiness of the professors of re- 
ligion is decayed and füll of scandal ; and withal the 
times be stupid, ignorant, and barbarous ; you may 
doubt the springing up of a new sect ; if then also 
there should arise any extravagant and stränge spirit 
to make himself author thereof.^ All which jioints 
held when Mahomet published his law. If a new 
sect have not two properties, fear it not ; * for it will 
not spread. The one is, the supplanting or the oppos- 
ing of authority established ; for nothing is more pop- 

1 Simikm annortan temperaturam^ et tempestaiem cceU^ velut in orbem redirt. 

2 Conffrueniiarrij haud exactam sane^ sed non multum discrepaniem. 
^prcBcipue si eo tempore ingenium quoddam iniemper'ans et paradoxa Spi- 
rans suboriatmr. 

* nova secia licet puUulet^ duobus « destituaiur adminiculis^ ab ed non 
metuas. 
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ular than that. The other is, the giving licence to 
pleasures and a voluptuous life. For as for speculatdve 
heresies, (such as were in ancient times the Arians, and 
now the Arminians,) though they work mightily upon 
men's wits, yet they do not produce any great altera- 
tions in states ; except it be by the help of civil oc- 
casions.^ There be three manner of plantations of 
new sects. By the power of signs and miracles ; by 
the eloquence and wisdom of speech and persuasion ; 
and by the sword. For martyrdoms, I reckon them 
amongst miracles ; because they seem to exceed the 
strength of human nature: and I may do the like 
of Superlative and admirable holiness of life. Surely 
there is no better way to stop the rising of new sects 
and schisms, than to reform abuses ; to Compound the 
smaller differences ; to proceed mildly, and not with 
sanguinary persecutions ; and rather to take off the 
principal authors by winning and advancing them, 
than to enrage them by violence and bitterness. 

The changes and vicissitude in wars are many ; but 
chiefly in three things ; in the seats or stages of the 
war ; in the weapons ; and in the manner of the con- 
duct. Wars, in ancient time, seemed more to move 
from east to west ; for the Persians, Assyrians, Arabi- 
ans, Tartars, (which were the invaders,) were all east- 
em people. It is true, the Gauls were westem; but 
we read but of two incursions of theirs: the one to 
Gallo-Graecia, the other to Rome. But East and West 
have no certain points of heaven ; ^ and no more have 
the wars, either from the east or west, any certainty of 
Observation. But North and South are fixed ; ^ and it 

1 ex occadone motuum dviHutn, 

2 aeU cümata tum detemdnanL * natura ßxi. 
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hath seldom or never been seen that the ßir southem 
people have invaded the northern, but contrariwise. 
Wliereby it is manifest that the northem tract of the 
World is in natore the more martial region: be it in 
respect of the stars of that hemisphere ; or of the 
great continents that are upon the north, whereas 
the south part, for aoght that is known, is almost 
all sea; or (which is most apparent) of the cold of 
the northem parts, which is that which, without aid 
of discipline, doth make the bodies hardest, and the 
courages wannest.^ 

Upon the breaking and shivering of a great State 
and empire, yoii may be sure to have wars. For great 
empires, while they stand, do enervate and destroy the 
forces of the natives which they have subdued, resting 
upon their own protecting forces ; and then when they 
fail also, all goes to ruin, and they become a prey.* 
So was it in the decay of the Roman empire ; and 
likewise in the empire of Almaigne, after Charles the 
Great, every bird taking a feather ; and were not iin- 
like to befal to Spain, if it should break. The c^rreat 
accessions and unions of kingdoms do likewise stir up 
wars : for when a state grows to an over-power, it is 
hke a great flood, that will be sure to overflow. As it 
hath been seen in the states of Rome, Turkey, S]>ain, 
and others. Look when the world hath fewest harbar- 
ous peoples,^ but such as commonly will not marrv or 
generate, except they know means to live,* (as it is al- 
most every where at this day, except Tartar}-,) there is 

1 The translation adds: ut Uquet in populo Araitcensi ; qui ad uileriora 
Attstri positi omnibus Peruviensibus fortitudine hnge prcecellunt. 

2 aliis gentibus in prcedam cadunt. 

8 cum mundus nationibus barbai'is minus abundat, sed civiliores ^fere sunt. 
* nisi modum familiam alendi^ aut saltem victum parandi, prceviderint. 
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no danger of inundations^ of people: bat when there 
be great shoals of people, which go on to populate, 
without foreseeing means of life and sustentation, it is 
of necessity that once in an age or two they discharge 
a portion of their people upon other nations ; *^ which 
the ancient northem people were wont to do by lot; 
Casting lots what part should stay at home, and what 
should seek their fortunes. When a warlike State 
grows soft and effeminate, they may be sure of a war. 
For commonly such states are grown rieh in the time 
of their degenerating ; and so the prey inviteth, and 
their decay in vaJour encourageth a war.* 

As for the weapons, it hardly falleth under rule and 
Observation: yet we see even they have retums and 
vicissitudes. For certain it is, that ordnance* was 
known in the city of the Oxidrakes in India; and 
was that which the Macedonians called thunder and 
lightning, and magic. And it is well known that the 
use of ordnance * hath been in China above two thou- 
sand years. The conditions of weapons, and their im- 
proveraent, are, First, the fetching afar off; for that 
outruns the danger ; ® as it is seen in ordnance and 
muskets. Secondly, the strength of the percussion; 
wherein likewise ordnance do exceed all arietations 
and ancient inventions. The third is, the commodious 
use of them ; bs that they may serve in all weathers ; ^ 

1 ab ^undathnibus out migrationibtu. 

2 partionem aUquam multitudinü wm exoneretU, ei novas tedes quoBrant^ et 
aic aüas nationes invadarU. 

s animat genies aUas ad eosdem invadenchs. 
^ tormerUa amea. 

5 pulveri» pyrii et tormentorum igneorum. 
8 periculum ab hostiü parte atUicipat, 

7 id quod tormentis ignei» majoribui eüam con^pedt^ qua omnibw teti^pef- 
iaiibm dcmea. 
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ihat the caxriage may be light and manageable ; and 
the like. 

For the condnct of the war : at the first, men rested 
extremely upon nnmber : they did put ihe wäre like- 
wise upon main fbrce and valour ; pointing days for 
pitched fidds, and so trying it out upon an even 
match : and they were more* ignorant in ranging and 
arraying their lutttles. After they grew to rest upon 
nnmber rather competent than vast ; they grew to ^ 
advantages of jplace, eunning diyereions, and the like : 
and diey grew more skilful in ihe ordering öf their 
batdes. 

In tbe youth of a State, arms do flourish; in tlie mid« 
die age cf a State, leaming ; and ihen böth of them 
together for a time ; in ihe declining age of a State, 
mechanical arts and merehandise. Leaming hath his 
infimcy, when it is but beginning and almost childish :' 
ihen his youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile : ihen 
his strength of years, when it is solid and reduced:' 
and lastly, his old age, when it waxeth dry and ex- 
haust.^ But it is not good to look too long upon these 
tuming wheels of vicissitude, lest we become giddy. 
As for ihe philology of them, that is but a circle of 
tales,^ and therefore not fit for this writing. 

1 So in original. A word appean to have dropped out, such aa seek, or 
something equivalent. The translation has cqptabanL 

3 quando levkucula tuntf etpuerües. 

3 9oUdiore8 et exactiorea, 

* The translation adds, manerUe tarnen garrtiUkUe, 

> Q^atenu8 vero ad PMMogiam^ qua in hoc argumentout plurimum rer«a- 
tur, nihil aUud est quam narraliuncularvm et observationum futUium conge^ 
riet quasdam. 
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NOTE. 

In speaking of the original cdition, I have referred to a 
copy in my own possession ; from which the title is copied. 
I have since found that there is a copy in the British Museum 
bearing the same date, but not in all respects the same. In 
the titlepage, instead of newly enlarged^ it has newly written. 
It professes to be " printed by John Haviland, for Hanna 
Barret," omitting the name of Richard Whittaker, and the 
words which follow. In the text, it is difficult even on a 
careful examination to detect any difierences whatever. But 
upon referring to the passages in which I had noticed an 
error, or a doubt, or a variety of reading, I find that in three 
of them it differs from my copy. In p. 146. it has chtldren 
not child: in p. 167. flower not ßowers : in p. 219. ffame not 
gaine, One or two other variations which occur in the later 
essays I have noticed in their places. Of these copies, one 
must certainly have been a proof in which corrections were 
aflerwards made. And the fact that all the later editions 
have "newly enlarged" in the titlepage, instead of " newly 
written," favours the supposition that mine is the corrected 
copy. That in some cases (as for instance in pages 167. 
and 219.) the reading of the other copy is unquestionably 
the right one, may possibly be explained by accidents of 
the press. The last letter in flowers may have failed to take 
the ink ; the m in game may have been injured, and being 
mistaken for an imperfect in may have been replaced by a 
perfeet in. 
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I. 

A Fragment of an Essay on Fame.' 

The poets make Fame a monster. They describe 
her in part finely and elegantly ; and in part gravely 
and sententiously. They say, look how many feathers 
she hath, so many eyes she hath undemeath ; so many 
tongues ; so many voices ; she pricks up so many ears. 

This is a flourish. There follow excellent parables ; 
as that she gathereth strength in going : that she goeth 
upon the ground, and yet hideth her head in the 
clouds : that in the day-time she sitteth in a watch 
tower, and flieth most by night: that she mingleth 
things done with things not done: and that she is a ter- 
ror to great cities. But that which passeth all the rest 
is ; they do recount that the Earth, mother of the Gi- 
ants that made war against Jupiter and were by him 
destroyed, thereupon in an anger brought forth Fame ; 

1 This fragment was first published by Dr. Rawley, in the RewscücUio 
(1657), p. 281. Thoogh uiifinished, therefore, it may be regarded as a 
genuine and undoubted work of Bacon^s, as far as it goes. Two other 
Essays, which have been ascribed to Bacon upon veiy donbtfiil authoritj 
(and at least one of them in my opinion very improbably), will be printed 
by themselves at the end of this Appendix. 
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for certain it is ihat rebek, figared by the giants, and 
aeditious &me8 and libels, are but brothers and sisteiB ; 
maflculine and feminine. Bat now, if a man can tarne 
this monster, and bring her to feed at the band, and 
goyern her, and with her fly other ravening fowl and 
kill them, it is somewhat worth. Bat we are infected 
with the Stile of the poets. To speak now in a sad 
and a serioas manner« There is not in all the politics 
a place less handled, and more worthy to be handled, 
than this of fiune. We will therefore speak of these 
points. What are &lse fames; and what are trae 
&mes; and how they may be best discemed; how 
&ihes may be sown and raised; how they may be 
spread and multiplied ; and how they may be checked 
and laid dead. And other things conceming the na- 
tareof fiune. Fame is of that force, as there is scarce- 
ly any great action wherein it haA not a gre^t part ; 
especially in the war. Macianas andid Yitellias, by a 
feme that he scattered, that Yitellius had in porpose to 
remove the legions of Syria into Germany, and the 
legions of Germany into Syria ; whereupon the legions 
of Syria were infinitely inäamed. Julius Caesar took 
Pompey unprovided, and laid asleep his industry and 
preparations, by a fame that he cunningly gave out, 
how Caesar's own soldiers loved him not ; and being 
wearied with wars, and laden with the spoils of Gaul, 
would forsake him as soon as he came into Italy. Livia 
settled all things for the succession of her son Tiberius, 
by continual giving out that her husband Augustus was 
upon recovery and amendment. And it is an usual 
thing with the Bashaws, to conceal the death of the 
great Turk from the Janizaries and men of war, to 
save the sacking of Gonstantinople and other towns, as 
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their manner is. Themistocles made Xerxes Eing of 
Persia post apace out of Grascia, by giving out that the 
Grecians had a purpose to break bis bridge of sbips 
which he had made athwart Hellespont. There be a 
thousand such like examples, and the more thejr are, 
the less they need to be repeated ; because a man meet- 
eth with them everv where. Therefore let all wise 
govemors have as great a watch and care over fames, 
as they have of the actions and designs themselves. 



The rest was notßnished. 
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for certain it is that rebels, figured by the giants, and 
seditious fames and libels, are but brothers and sisters ; 
masculine and feminine. But now, if a man can tame 
this monster, and bring her to feed at the band, and 
govern her, and with her fly other ravening fowl and 
kill them, it is somewhat worth. But we are infected 
with the Stile of the poets. To speak now in a sad 
and a serious manner. There is not in all the politics 
a place less handled, and more worthy to be handled, 
than this of fame. We will therefore speak of these 
points. What are false fernes ; and what are true 
fames; and how they may be best discemed; how 
femes may be sown and raised; how they may be 
spread and multipHed ; and how they may be checked 
and laid dead. And other things conceming the na- 
ture of fame. Fame is of that force, as there is scarce- 
ly any great action wherein it hath not a great part ; 
especially in the war. Mucianus undid Vitellius, by a 
fame that he scattered, that Vitellius had in purpose to 
remove the legions of Syria into Germany, and the 
legions of Germany into Syria ; whereupon the legions 
of Syria were infinitely inflamed. Julius Caesar took 
Pompey unprovided, and laid asleep his industry and 
preparations, by a fame that he cunningly gave out, 
how Caesar's own soldiers loved him not ; and being 
wearied with wars, and laden with the spoils of Gaul, 
would forsake him as soon as he came into Italy. Livia 
settled all things for the succession of her son Tiberius, 
by continual giving out that her husband Augustus was 
upon recovery and amendment. And it is an usual 
thing with the Bashaws, to conceal the death of the 
great Turk from the Janizaries and men of war, to 
save the sacking of Constantinople and other towns, as 
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their manner is. Themistocles made Xerxes King of 
Persia post apace out of Graecia, by giving out that the 
Grecians had a purpose to break bis bridge of ships 
which he had made athwart Hellespont. There be a 
thousand such like examples, and the more they are, 
the less they need to be repeated; because a man meet- 
eth with them everv where. Therefore let all wise 
govemors have as great a watch and care over fames, 
as they have of the actions and designs themselves. 



The rest was notßnished. 
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^My öngalar good Lord. 

'^I am bold, and jet oat o£ a most ^itire and dutifbl love 
wherein mj german brother and mjself stand infinitelj 
- bonnd unto Tonr Lordship, to present unto jou the first 
sight and taste of such fruit as mj brother was constrained 
to gather, as he professeth himself, before thej were ripe, to 
prevent stealing; and withal most hnmblj to beseech jour 
Lordship, that as mj brother in token of a mutual firm broth- 
•erlj aSection hath bestowed hj dedication the property of 
them npon mjself, so jowr Lordship, to whose disposition 
and oommandment I have entirely and inviolablj vowed mj 
poor sel^ and whatever appertaineth unto me, either in pos- 
session or right, — that your Lordship, I saj, in jour noble 
and Singular kindness towards us both, will Touchsafe first to 
give me leave to transfer mj interest unto your Lordship, 
then humbly to crave your honourable aoeeptanee and most 
worthj protection. And so I must hmnblj take mj leave. 

I shall now give a correct reprint of the Essays, as 

they appeared in this first edition ; preserving, by way 
of specimen, the original orthography and punctuation. 
I take it from the copy in the British Museum ; a copy 
which appears by a memorandum on the titlepage to 
have been seid on the 7th of February, 39 Eliz. (i. e. 
1696-7), for the sum of twenty pence. 



THE EPISTLE DEDICATOME. 



To M. Anthony Bacon 



hi% deare Brother. 



LouiNG and beloued Brother, I doe nowe like some 
that haue an Orcharde il neighbored, that gather their 
fruit before it is ripe, to preuent stealing. These frag- 
ments of my conceites were going to print ; To labour 
the staie of them had bin troublesome, and subiect to 
intei-pretation ; to let them passe had beene to adve- 
ture the wrong they mought receiue by vntrue Cop- 
pies, or by some gamishment, which it mought please 
any that should set them forth to bestow upon them. 
Therefore I helde it best discreation to publish them 
my seife as they passed long agoe from my pen, with- 
out any fiirther disgrace, then the weaknesse of the 
Author. And as I did euer hold, there mought be 
as great a vanitie in retiring and withdrawing mens 
conceites (except they bee of some nature) from the 
World, as in obtruding them : So in these particulars 
I haue played my seife the Inquisitor, and find nothing 
to my vnderstanding in them contrarie or infectious to 

VOL. ZII. 19 
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the State of Religion, or manners, but rather (as I sup- 
pose) medicinable. Only I disliked now to put them 
out because they will be like the late new halfe-pence, 
wliich though the Siluer were good, yet the peeces 
were small. But since they would not stay with their 
Master, but would needes trauaile abroade, I haue pre- 
ferred them to you that are next myself, Dedicating 
them, such as they are, to our loue, in the depth 
whereof (I assure you) I sometimes wish your infirm- 
ities translated uppon my seife, that her Maiestie 
mought haue the seruice of so actiue and able a mind, 
& I mought be with excuse confined to these contem- 
plations & studies for which I am fittest, so commende 
I you to the preseruation of the diuine Maiestie, 
From my Chamber at Graies Inne, this 30. of lanu- 
arie. 1597. 

Your entire Louing broiher. 

Fran. Bacon. 



ESSAIES. 

1. 0/ Studie. 

2. Of discourse. 

3. 0/ Ceremonies and respects. 

4. Of followers and friends, 

5. Sutors. 

6. Of expence, 

7. Of Regiment of health. 

8. Of Honour and reputation, 

9. Of Faction. 

10. Of Negociating, 



ESSAIES. 



Of Studies. 

Stüdies serue for pastimes, for omaments and for 
abilities. Their cliiefe vse for pastime is in priuatenes 
and retiring; for Ornamente is in discourse, and for 
abilitie is in iudgement. For expert men can execute, 
but leamed men are fittest to iudge or censure. 

^ To spend too much time in them is slouth, to vse 
them too mucli for omament is affectation : to make 
iudgement wholly by their rules, is the humour of a 
Scholler. % They perfect Notare^ and are perfected 
by experience. ^ Craftie men continue ^ them, sim- 
ple men admire them, wise men vse them : For they 
teach not their owne vse, but that is a wisedome with- 
out them : and aboue them wonne by Observation. 
^ Reade not to contradict, nor to beheue, but to waigh 
and consider. % Some bookes are to bee tasted, others 
to bee swallowed, and some few to bee chewed and 
disgested : That is, some bookes are to be read only 
in partes ; others to be read, but cursorily, and some 
few to be read wholly and with diligence and attention. 

1 So in the original : corrected with a pen into eoniemne in the British 
Museum copy. 
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^ Reading maketh a ftdl man, Conference a readje 
man, and writing an exacte man. And therefore if 
a man write little, he had neede haue a great memorie, 
if he conferre little, he had neede haue a present wit, 
and if he reade little, hee had neede haue much cun- 
ning, to seeme to know that he doth not. ^ Histo- 
ries make men wise, Poets wittie : the Mathematickes 
subtle, naturall Philosophie deepe : Morall graue, 
Logicke and Rhetoiicke able to contend. 



Of discourse. 



SoME in their discourse desire rather commendation 
of wit in being able to holde all arguments, then of 
iudgement in disceming what is true, as if it were a 
praise to know what might be said, and not what 
shoulde be thought. Some haue certaine Common 
places and Theames wherein thej are good, and want 
varietie, which kinde of pouertie is for the most part 
tedious, and nowe and then ridiculous. % The hon- 
ourablest part of talke is to guide the occasion, and 
againe to moderate and passe to somewhat eise. % It 
is good to varie and mixe speech of the present occa- 
sion with argument, tales with reasons, asking of ques- 
tions, with telling of opinions, and iest with eamest. 
^ But some thinges are priuiledged firom iest, namely 
Religion, matters of State, great persons, any mans 
present businesse of importance, and anr case that 
desenieth pittie. ^ He that questioneth much shall 
leam much, and content much, specially if hee applie 
bis questions to the skill of the person of whome he 
asketh, for he shal giue them occasion to please them- 
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selues in speaking, and himselfe shall continually gath- 
er knowledge. % If you dissemble sometimes your 
knowledge of that you are thought to knowe, you 
shall bee thought another time to know that you know 
not. ^ Speech of a mans seife is not good often, and 
there is but one case, wherin a man may commend 
himselfe with good grace, and that is in commending 
vertue in another, especially if it be such a vertue, 
as whereunto himselfe pretendeth. ^ Discretion of 
Speech is more then eloquence, and to speake agreably 
to him, with whome we deale is more the to speake in 
good wordes or in good order. % A good continued 
Speech without a good speech of interlocution sheweth 
slownesse : and a good reply or second speech without 
a good set speech sheweth shallownesse and weaknes, 
as wee see in beastes that those that are weakest in the 
course are yet nimblest in the turne. ^ To vse too 
many circumstances ere one come to the matter is 
wearisome, to use none at all is blunt. 



Of Ceremonies and Respectes. 

He that is onely reall had need haue exceeding great 
parts of vertue, as the stone had neede be rieh that is 
set without foyle. ^ But commonly it is in praise as 
it is in gaine. For as the prouerbe is true, That light 
gaines make heauie Purses : Because they come thicke, 
wheras great come but now and then, so it is as true 
that smal matters winne great commendation : because 
they are continually in vse and in note, whereas the 
occasion of any great vertue commeth but on holy- 
daies. ^ To attaine good foimes, it sufficeth not to 
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despise them, for so shal a man observe them in others, 
and let him trust himselfe with the rest : for if lie care 
to expresse tkem hee shall leese their grace, which is to 
be naturall and vnaffected. Some mens behauiom: is 
like a verse wherein euery sillable is measured. How 
can a man comprehend great matters that breaketh bis 
minde too much to small obseruations ? ^ Not to vse 
Ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to vse them 
againe, and so diminish bis respect ; especially they be 
not to bee omitted to straungers and stränge natures. 
^ Among a mans Peires a man shall be sure of famil- 
iaritie, and therefore it is a good title ^ to keepe state ; 
amongst a mans inferiours one shaU be sure of reuer- 
ence, and therefore it is good a little to be familiär. 
^ Hee that is too much in any thing, so that he give 
another occasion of satietie, maketh himselfe cheape. 
^ To applie ones seife to others is good, so it be with 
demonstration that a man doth it upon regard, and not 
vpon facilitie. ^ It is a good precept generally in 
seconding another : yet to adde somewhat of ones 
owne ; as if you will graunt bis opinion, let it be with 
some distinction, if you wil follow bis motion, let it be 
with condition ; if you allow bis counsell, let it be w4th 
alleadging further reason. 



Of followers and friends. 

CosTLY followers are not to be liked, least while a 
man maketh bis traine longer, hee make bis wings 
shorter, I reckon to be costly not them alone which 
Charge the purse, but which are wearj^some and impor- 

1 So in the original : a mistake for " it is good a little." 
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tune in sutes. Ordinary foUowing ought to challenge 
no higher conditions then countenance, recommenda- 
tion and protection from wrong. 

^ Factious foUowers are worse to be liked, which 
follow not vpon affection to him with whome they 
raunge themselues, but vpon discontentment conceiued 
against some other, wherevpon commonly insueth that 
ill intelligence that wee many times sce between great 
personages. % The following by certaine States an- 
swereable to that wliich a great person himselfe pro- 
fesseth, as of Souldiers to him that hath beene imployed 
in the warres, and the like hath euer beene a thing 
ciuile, and well taken euen in Monarchies, so it bee 
without too much pompe or popularitie. ^ But the 
most honorable kind of following is to bee followed, as 
one that apprehendeth to aduance vertue and desert in 
all sortes of persons, and yet where there is no eminent 
oddes in sufficiencie, it is better to take with the more 
passable, then with the more able. In gouemment it 
is good to vse men of one rancke equally, for, to coun- 
tenance some extraordinarily, is to make them inso- 
lente, and the rest discontent, because they may claime 
a due. But in fauours to vse men with much differ- 
ence and election is good, for it maketh the persons 
preferred more thankefull, and the rest more officious, 
because all is of fauour. ^ It is good not to make too 
much of any man at first, because one cannot holde 
out that Proportion. % To be gouemed by one is not 
good, and to be distracted with many is worse ; but to 
take aduise of friends is ever honorable : For lookers on 
many times see more then gamesters^ And the vale best 
discouereth the hiU. ^ There is little friendship in the 
worlde, and least of all betweene equals ; which was 
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wont to bee magnified. That that is, is betweene su- 
periour and inferiour, whose fortunes may comprehend 
the one the other. 



Of Sutes. 



Manie lU matters are vndertaken, and many good 
matters with lU mindes. Some embrace Sutes which 
neuer meane to deale effectually in them. But if they 
see there may be life in the matter by some other 
meane, they will be content to winne a thanke or take 
a second reward. Some take holde of Sutes onelv for 
an oecasion to Crosse some other, or to make an Infor- 
mation wherof they could not otherwise have an apt 
precept,^ without care what become of the Sute, when 
that turne is serued. Nay some vndertake Sutes with 
a füll purpose to let them fall, to the ende to gratifie 
the adverse partie or competitor. ^ Surely there is in 
Sorte a right in euerie Sute, either a right of equitie, if 
it be a Sute of controuersie ; or a right of desert, if it 
bee a Sute of petition. If affection leade a man to 
fauor the wrong side in iustice, let him rather vse his 
countenance to Compound the matter then to carrie it. 
If affection lead a man to fauour the lesse worthy in 
desert, let him doe it, without deprauing or disabling 
the better deseruer. ^ In Sutes a man doth not wel 
vnderstand, it is good to referre them to some friend of 
trust and iudgement, that may reporte whether he may 
deale in them with honor. % Suters are so distasted 
with delaies and abuses, that plaine dealing in denying 
to deale in Sutes at first, and reporting the successe 

1 So in the original: a mistake, no doubt, for pretext. 
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barely, and in challendging no more thankes then one 
hath deserued, is growen not only honourable but also 
gracious. ^ In Sutes of fauor the first comming ought 
to take little place, so far forth consideration may bee 
had of bis trust, that if intelligence of the matter 
coulde not otherwise haue beene had but by him, ad- 
uantage be not taken of the note. ^ To be ignorant 
of the value of a Sute is simplicitie, as wel as to be 
ignorant of the right thereof is want of conscience. 
% Secrecie in Sutes is a great meane of obtaining, for 
voicing them to bee in forwardnes may discourage 
some kinde of suters, but doth quicken and awake 
others. ^ But tyming of the Sutes is the principall, 
tyming I saye not onely in respect of the person that 
shoulde graunt it, but in respect of those which are like 
to Crosse it. ^ Nothing is thought so easie a request 
to a great person as his letter, and yet if it bee not in 
a good cause, it is so much out of his reputation. 



Of Expence. 



RiCHEs are for spending, and spending for honour 
and good actions. Therefore extraordinarie Expence 
must bee limited by the worth of the ocasion ; for vol- 
untarie vndoing may bee as well for a mans countrie as 
for the kingdome of heauen. But ordinarie expence 
ought to bee Umited by a mans estate, and gouemed 
with such regard, as it be within his compasse, and not 
subiect to deceite and abuse of seruants, and ordered to 
the best shew, that the Bils maye be lesse then the esti- 
mation abroad. ^ It is no basenes for the greatest to 
descend and looke into their owne estate. Some for- 
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beare it not vpon negligence alone, but doubting to 
bring themselues into Melancholy in respect they shall 
finde it broken. But woundes cannot bee cured without 
searching, ^ He that cannot looke into his owne 
estate, had neede both choose well those whom he im- 
ployeth, yea and change them after.^ For new are 
more timerous and lesse subtle. % In Clearing of a 
mans estate hee may as well hurt himselfe in being too 
suddaine, as in letting it runne on too long, for hastie 
selling is commonly as disaduantageable as interest. 
^ He that hath a State to repaire may not despise 
small things ; and commonly it is lesse dishonourable 
to abridge pettie charges then to stoupe to pettie get- 
tings. ^ A man ought warily to begin charges, which 
once begunne must continue. But in matters that 
returne not, he may be more magnificent. 



Of Regiment of Health. 

There is a wisdome in this beyond the rules of 
Phisicke. A mans owne obseruation what hee finds 
good of, and what he findes hurt of, is the best Phys- 
icke to preserve health. But it is a safer conclusion 
to say, This agreeth well with me, therefore I will con- 
tinue it,2 then this I finde no offence, of this therefore 
I may vse it. For strength of nature in youth passeth 
ouer many excesses, which are owing a man tili his 
age. ^ Disceme of the comming on of yeares, and 
thinke not to doe the same things still. ^ Beware of 
any suddain change in any great point of diet, and if 

1 So in the original: a mistake for qften. 

2 So in the original : it should be not well, and not continue. 
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necessitie inforce it, fit the rest to it. ^ To be free 
minded and chearefiilly disposed at howers of meate, 
and of sleepe, and of exercise, is the best precept of 
long lasting. ^ If you flie Phjrsicke in health alto- 
gether, it will be too stränge to your body when you 
shall need it, if you make it too familiär, it will 
worke no extraordinarie effect when sicknesse com- 
meth. ^ Despise no new accident in the body, but 
aske opinion of it. ^ In sicknesse respect health prin- 
cipally, and in health action. For those that put their 
bodies to indure in health, may in most sickenesses 
which are not very sharpe, be cui'ed onelye with diet 
and tendring. 

^ Physitians are some of them so pleasing and con- 
formable to the humours of the patient, as they presse 
not the true eure of the disease ; and some other are 
so regulär in proceeding aecording to Arte for the dis- 
ease, as they respect not sufficiently the condition of 
the patient. Take one of a middle temper, or if it 
may not bee found in one man, Compound two of both 
sorts, and forget not to cal as wel the best aquainted 
with your body, as the best reputed of for his facultie. 



Of Honour and reputation. 

The winning of Honour is but the reuealing of a 
mans vertue and worth without disadvantage, for some 
in their actions doe affect Honour and reputation, 
which sort of men are commonly much talked of, but 
inwardly little admired : and some darken their vertue 
in the shew of it, so as they be vnder-valewed in opin- 
ion. ^ If a man performe that which hath not beene 
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attempted before, or attempted and giuen ouer, or hath 
been atchieued, but not with so good circumstance, he 
shall purchase more Honour, then by effecting a matter 
of greater difficulty or vertue, wherein he is but a fol- 
lowei^. ^ If a man so temper his actions as in some 
one of them hee doe content euerie faction or combina- 
tion of people, the Musicke will be the fuller. ^ A 
man is an ill husband of his Honour that entereth 
into any action, the failing wherein may disgrace him 
more then the carrying of it through can Honour 
him. ^ Discreete followers helpe much to reputation. 
^ Enuie which is the canker of Honour, is best extin- 
guished by declaring a maus seife in his ends, rather to 
seeke merite then fame, and by attributing a maus suc- 
cesses rather to diuine prouidence and felicitie then to 
his vertue or poUicie. 

^ The true Marshalling of the degrees of Souer- 
aigne honour are these. In the first place are Obw- 
cUtores^ founders of states. In the second place are 
Legislatores Law-giuers, which are also called second 
founders, or Perpetui pincipes^ because they goueme 
by their ordinances after they are gone. In the third 
place are Liberatores^ such as Compound the long mis- 
eries of ciuill warres, or deliver their countries from 
servitude of strangers or tyrants. In the fourth place 
are Propagatores or Propugnatores imperii^ such as in 
honourable warres enlarge their territories, or make 
noble defence against Inuaders. And in the last place 
are Patres patrice^ which raigne justly and make the 
times good wherein they Hue. Degrees of honour in 
subiects are first Participes curarum^ those upon whome 
Princes doe discharge the greatest waight of their 
affaires, their Right handes (as we call them.) The 
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next are Duces beUiy great leaders, such as are Princes, 
Lieutenants, and do them notable Services in the wars. 
The third are Gratiosi^ feuorites, such as exceede not 
this scantling to bee sollace to the Soueraigne, and 
harmelesse to the people. And the fourth Negotiis 
pareSy such as have great place vnder Princes, and 
execute their places with sufficiencie. 



Of Faction. 



Manie have a newe wisedome, indeed, a fond opin- 
ion ; That for a Prince to goueme his estate, or for a 
great person to goveme his proceedings according to 
the respects of Factions, is the principal part of pol- 
Ucie. Whereas contrariwise, the chiefest wisedome is 
either in ordering those things which are generali, and 
wherein men of severall Factions doe neuerthelesse 
agree, or in dealing with correspondence to particular 
persons one by one. But I say not that the considera- 
tion of Factions is to be neglected. 

^ Meane men must adheare, but great men that 
haue strength in themselues were better to maintaine 
themselues indifferent and neutrall ; yet euen in begin- 
ners to adheare so moderatly, as he be a man of the 
one Faction, which is passablest with the other, com- 
monly giveth best way. ^ The lower and weaker 
Faction is the firmer in conjunction. ^ When one of 
the Factions is extinguished, the remaining subdiuideth 
which is good for a second Faction. It is commonly 
seene that men once placed, take in with the contrarie 
faction to that by which they enter. ^ The traitor in 
Factions lightly goeth away with it, for when matr- 
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ters have stucke long in ballancing, the winning of 
some one man casteth them, and liee getteth al the 
thankes. 



Of Negociating. 

It is generally better to deale by speech then by let- 
ter, and by the mediation of a thirde then by a mans 
seife. Letters are good when a man woulde drawe an 
answere by letter backe againe, or when it may serue 
for a mans iustification afterwards to produce his owne 
letter. To deale in person is good when a mans face 
breedes regard, as commonly with inferiours. ^ In 
choyce of Instruments it is better to choose men of a 
plainer sorte that are like to doe that that is committed 
to them ; and to reporte backe againe faithfully the 
successe, then those that are cunning to contriue out 
of other mens businesse somewhat to grace themselues, 
and will helpe the matter in reporte for satisfactions 
sake. 

^ It is better to sound a person with wliome one 
deales a farre off, then to fal vppon the pointe at first, 
except you meane to surprise him by some shorte qnes- 
tion. ^ It is better dealing with men in appetite then 
those which are where they would be. ^ If a man 
deale with another vppon conditions, the starte or first 
Performance is all, which a man can not reasonably de- 
maunde, except either the nature of the thing be such 
which must goe before, or eise a man can perswade the 
other partie that he shall still neede him in some other 
thing, or eise that he bee counted the honester man. 
^ All practise is to discouer or to worke : men clis- 
couer themselues in trust, in passion, at vnwares and 
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of necessitie, when they would haue somewhat donne, 
and cannot finde an apt precept.^ If you would worke 
any man, you must either know his nature and fashions 
and so leade him, or his ends, and so winne him, or his 
weaknesses or disaduantages, and so awe him, or those 
that haue interest in him and so goueme him. ^ In 
dealing with cunning persons we must euer consider 
their endes to interpret their speeches, and it is good 
to say little to them, and that which they least looke 
for. 

Fmis. 



1 So in the original: the second time the same mistake occurs. It should, 
of course, hejpretext. 



Edition of 1612. 

It IS a fact very creditable to the reading public of 
those days, that a volume which offers no entertain- 
ment except solid Observation, packed as close as pos- 
sible and stripped of all ornament, was thrice reprinted 
within nine years after its first appearance, viz. in 1598, 
in 1604, and in 1606. It is doubtfiil however whether 
Bacon himself had anything to do with any of these 
editions ; which are said to have been merely reprints, 
without addition or alteration, except some changes in 
the spelling, and the Substitution of an English transla- 
tion of the Meditationea aacrce for the original Latin. 

The earliest evidence of additions and alterations 
which I have met with, is contained in a volume pre- 
served among the Harleian MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum, No. 5106. ; a volume undoubtedly authentic ; 
for it contains interlineations in Bacon's own band; 
and transcribed some time between 1607, when Bacon 
became Sohcitor-general, and 1612, when he brought 
out a new edition of the Essays with further additions 
and alterations. It is unluckily not quite perfect ; one 
leaf at least, if not more, having been lost at the begin- 
ning ; though otherwise in excellent preservation. 

The titlepage, which remains, bears the following 
inscription, very handsomely written in the old English 
character, with flourished capitals : 2Jhe writings of Sr 

TGL. XII. 20 
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FrancU Bacon Krvt. the Kinge^% Sollieitor Generali : in 
Morcditie^ Polide^ and Historie. 

It contains nothing but Essays ; wbicli stand in the 
foUowing Order : — 



1. Of Friendship (the begin- 

ning wanting). 

2. Of Wisdom for a Man'a 

Seif. 

3. Of Nobility, 

4. Of Goodness and Goodness 

of Nature. 
6. Of Beauty. 

6. Of Seeming Wise. 

7. Of Regiment of Health. 

8. Of Expences. 

9. Of Ambition. 

10. Of Ceremonies and Re- 

spects. 

11. Of Studies. 

12. Of Discourse. 
18. Of Riches. 

14. Of FoUowers and Friends. 

15. Of Suitors. 

16. Of Negociating. 



17. Of Despatch. 

18. Of Deformity. 

19. Of Young Men and Age. 

20. Of Faction. 

21. Of Honour and Reputa- 

tion. 

22. Of Marriage and Single 

Life. 

23. Of Parents and Children. 

24. Of Great Place. 

25. Of Empire. 

26. Of Counsel. 

27. Of Atheism. 

28. Of Superstition. 

29. Of Fraise. 

80. Of Nature in Men. 

31. Of Custom and Edu(>ation. 

82. Of Fortune. 

33. Of Death. 

34. Of Seditions and Troublos. 



Of these, two only are not to be found in the edition 
of 1612 ; viz. the twenty-fii-st (which is included in 
the edition both of 1597 and 1625) and the thirty- 
fourth, which was not published tili 1625, though an 
Italian translation of it had been given in Sir Tobie 
Matthew's Saggi Moralin in 1618. As this Stands last 
in the volume, and the rest of the leaves are left blank, 
it is impossible to say whether it was transcribed at the 
same time with the rest, or added at a later period. 
But I cannot detect any difference in the hand-writinoj, 
the colour of the ink, or the general appearance of it. 
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This last I have added at the end. The others I have 
compared with the copies m the edition of 1612 ; and 
although I have not thought it worth while to make an 
exact and perfeet collation, I have marked all the more 
considerable variations between the two; so that by 
means of the table of contents which I have just given, 
and the foot-notes which follow, a fiill and particular 
account of the contents of the manuscript volume may 
be obtained. 

The reprint of thS edition of 1612, which I now 
subjoin, preserving (except in the case of mere mis- 
prints) the original orthography and punctuation, has 
been compared with two copies in my own possession, 
both of which have been corrected here and there with 
a pen, apparently by the same band. The corrections 
being the same in both and made in the same way, 
I presume that they were inserted by Bacon's own 
direction: see note 1, p. 359. 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORIE. 



To my Loving Brother, Sir Iohn Constable Knight. 

My last Ussaies I dedicated to my deare brother Master 
Anthony Bacon, wJio is wiih Q-od. LooMng amongst 
my papers tMs vacation^ Ifound otJiers of ihe same Na- 
ture : which if I my sdfe sJuxü not suffer to he lo8iy ü 
seemeth the World will not ; hy the often printing of the 
former. Mimng my Brother ^ Ifound you next ; in 
respect of bond hoih of neare aUiance^ and of gtraight 
friendship and societie^ and particularly of communicor 
tion in studiea. Wherein I muM aeknowledge my sdfe 
be/wlding to you. For a% my husinease found reat in my 
contemplations ; so my contemplations euer found rest in 
your louing Conference and iudgement. So tvishing you 
all good^ Iremaine 

Your louing brother and friend, 

Fba. Bacon. 
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ESSAIES. 



1. Of Religion. 

The quarrels, and diuisions for Religion^ were euils 
vnknowne to the Heathen : and no maniell ; for it is 
the tnie God that is the iealous God ; and the gods of 
the Heathen were good fellowes. But yet the bonds of 
religious vnity, are so to be strengthened, as the bonds 
of humane society be not dissolued. Lucretius the 
Poet, when hee beheld the act of Agamemnon^ indur- 
ing and assisting at the sacrifice of his daughter, con- 
cludes with this verse ; 

TarUü rdUgio potttit tuadere maJorum, 

But what would hee haue done, if he had knowne the 
massacre of France^ or the powder treason of England? 
Certainly he would haue beene seuen times more Epi- 
cure and Atheist then he was. Nay, hee would rather 
haue chosen to be one of the Madmen of Munster^ then 
to haue beene a partaker of those Counsels. For it is 
better that Religion should deface mens vnderstanding, 
then their piety and charitie; retaining reason onely 
but as an Engine^ and Charriot driuer of cruelty, and 
malice. It was a great blasphemie, when the Diuell 
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Said ; Iwill ascend, and he like the highest : but it is a 
greater blasphemie, if they make God to say ; / wiU 
deacend^ and be like the Prince of DarJmeuBe : and it 
is no better, when they make the cause of Religion 
descend, to the execrable accions of murthering of 
Princes, butchery of people, and firing of States. Nei- 
ther is there such a sinne against the person of the holy 
Ghost, (if one should take it literally) as in stead of 
the likenes of a Doue^ to bring him downe in the lik^ 
nesse of a Vidture^ or Hauen ; nor such a scandall to 
their Church, as out of the Barke of Saint Peter^ to 
set forth the flagge of a Barke of Pirats and Assassins. 
Therefore since these things are the common enemies 
of humane society ; Princes by their power ; ChurcJies 
by their Decrees ; and all leaming, Christian, morall, 
of what soeuer sect, or opinion, by their Mercurie rod ; 
ought to iojme in the damning to Hell for euer, these 
facts, and their Supports : and in all Counsels concern- 
ing Religion, that Counsell of the Apostle, would be 
prefixed, Ira hominis non implet iustitiam Dei. 



2. Of Death. 



Men feare death, as Children feare to goe in the 
darke: and as that naturall feare in Children is en- 
creased with tales ; so is the other. Certainely the 
feare of death in conteniplation of the cause of it, and 
the issue of it, is religious : but the feare of it, for it 
seife, is weake. Yet in religious meditations there is 
mixture of vanitie, and of superstition. You shall 
reade in some of the Friers Bookes of Mortification, 
that a man should thinke with himselfe, what the paine 
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is, if he haue but his fingers end pressed, or tortured ; 
and thereby imagine Vrhat the paines of Death are, 
when the whole body is comipted and dissolued : when 
many times, Death passeth with lesse paine, then the 
torture of a limme. For the most vitall parts are not 
the quiekest of sence. And to speake as a Philosopher 
or naturall man, it was well said, Pampa mortis magis 
terrety quam mors ipsa. Grones, and Conuulsions, and 
a discoloured face, and friends weeping, and Blackes 
and obsequies, and the like, shew death terrible. It is 
worthie the obseruing, that there is no passion in the 
minde of man so weake, but masters the feare of death ; 
and therefore death is no such enemy, when a man 
hath so many foUowers about him, that can winne the 
combat of him. Reuenge triumphes ouer death, Loue 
esteems it not, ^onour aspireth to it, deh'uery from 
Ignominy chuseth it, Oriefe flieth to it, Feare preoc- 
upateth it: nay we see after Otho had slain himselfe, 
pitty (which is the tendrest of affections) prouoked 
many to die. Seneca speaketh of nicenesse : Cogita 
quam diu eadem feceris ; Mori velle non tantum fortis^ 
avi miser^ sed etiam fastidiosus potest, It is no lesse 
worthy to obserue how little alteration in good spirits 
the approaches of death make : but they are the same 
tili the last. Augustus Caesar died in a complement, 
TiheriiLS in dissimulation, Vespasian in a iest, Galba 
with a sentence, Septimus Seuerus in dispatch;^ and 
the like. Certainely the Stcikes bestowed too much 
cost vpon death, and by their great preparations made 
it appeare more fearefull. Better saith he, Qui finem 
vitce extremum inter munera ponat naturoe, It is as 
naturall to die, as to bee bome ; and to a little Inßmt 
perhaps, the one as painefull, as the other« 

1 The last clause is omitted in the MS. 
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3. Of Goodnesse, and goodnes of Nature. 

I TAKE goodnesse in this sence, the affecting of the 
Wecde of men, which is, that the Grcecians call PAi- 
lanthropia ; for the word humanitie (as it is vsed) it is 
a little too light, to expresse it. Goodnesse I call the 
habite ; and goodnesse of Nature^ the inclination. This 
of all vertues, is the greatest : being the character of 
the Deitie ; and without it, man is a busie, mischeuous, 
wretched thing: no better then a kind of vermine. 
Ooodnesse answers to the TheologicaU vertue Charity^ 
and admits not excesse, bat error. The Italians^ hane 
an vngracious prouerbe, Tanto buon^ che val niente; So 
good^ that he is goodfor notJdng, And one of the Doo- 
tors of Italiey Nicholas Machiaud had the confidence to 
put in writing, almost in plaine termes ; That the Chri^ 
tian faith had giuen vp good men in prey^ to those that 
are tyrannicall and vniust ; which hee spake, because 
indeed there was neuer law, or sect, or opinion, did so 
much magnifie goodnes, as the Christian religion doth. 
Therefore to auoid the scandall, and the danger both ; 
it is good to take knowledge of the errors of an habite 
so excellent. Seek the good of other men, but be not 
in bödafje to their faces or fancies : for that is but 
facility, and softnesse ; which taketh an honest minde 
prisoner. Neither giue thou j^sops Cocke a gem^ who 
would be better pleased and happier, if he had had a 
Barly corn. The example of God teacheth the lessö 
truly. He sendeth bis raine, and maketh his sunne 
to shine vpon the iust, and vniust ; but hee doth not 
raine weahli, nor shine honour ^ and vertues vpon men 
equally. Common benefits are to bee communicate 

1 honors in MS. 
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with all, but peculiar benefits with choise. And be- 
ware how in making the portraiture, thon breakest the 
patteme. For Diuinitie maketh the loue of our seines 
the patteme, the loue of our neighbours but the Por' 
traiture. Seil all thou hast and giue itto the poore, and 
foUow me; but seil not all thou hast, except thou come 
and foUow me ; that is, except thou haue a vocation, 
wherein thou malest doe as much good with little 
meanes, as with great : For otherwise in feeding the 
stremes, thou driest the fountaine. Neither is there 
onely a habite of goodnesse, directed by right reason : 
but there is in some men, euen in nature^ a disposition 
towards it : as on the other side, there is a naturall 
malignity. For there bee that in their nature doe not 
affect the good of others : the lighter sort of malignitie, 
tumeth but to a crossenesse, or frowardnesse, or apt- 
nesse to oppose, or difBcilnesse, or the like : but the 
deeper soii;, to enuie and meere mischief. There be 
many Misanthropi^^ that make it their practise to bring 
men to the bough, and yet haue neuer a tree for the 
purpose in their gardens, as T^mon had.^ Such dis- 
positions are the very errors of hummi nature : and yet 
they are the fittest timber to make great Politiques of ; 
like to knee-timber that is good for shippes that are or- 
dained to be tossed, but not for building houses that 
shall stand firme. 



4. Of Cunning. 

Wee take Cunning for a sinister or crooked TFw- 
donie : and certainely there is a great difference be- 

1 The MS. omit» the words ** MitamOvrcpi;' and ** aa Timon had." 
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tweene a cunning man, and a wise man : not onely in 
point of honesty, but in point of ability. There be that 
can pack the cards and yet cannot play well. So tliere 
are some, that are good in canuasses and factions, that 
are otherwise weake men. Againe, it is one thing to 
vnderstand persons, and another thing to vnderstand 
matters : for many are perfect in mens humors, that 
are not greatly capable of the reall part of businesse ; 
which is the Constitution of one, that hath studied men 
more then bookes. Such men are fitter for practise, 
then for counsell, and they are good but in their owne 
AUey; turne them to new men, and they haue lost 
their aime. So as the old rule to know a foole from 
a wise man ; 31itte amhos nudos ad ignotos ^ videbis ; 
doth scarse hold for them. Euen in businesse there 
are some that know the resorts and fals of busines, that 
cannot sinke into the maine of it : like a house that 
hath conuenient staires and entries, but neuer a feire 
roome. Therefore you shall see them finde out pretty 
looses in the conclusion, but are no waies able to exam- 
ine er debate matters : and yet commonly they take 
aduantage of their inability, & would be thought wits 
of direction. Some build rather vpon abusing others, 
and as wee now say, putting trickes vpon them, then 
vpon soundnesse of their owne proceedings. But Salo- 
mon saith, Prudens aduertit ad gressus suos : stultus 
diuertit ad dolos, Very many are the difFerences be- 
tweene cunning and wisdome : and it were a good deed 
to set them downe : for that nothing doth more hurte 
in State then that cunning men passe for wise. 
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5. Of Marriage and Single ufe. 

Hee that hath wife and children, hath giuen hos- 
tages to fortune. For they are impediments to great 
enterprises, either of vertue or mischief. Certainly the 
best works, and of greatest merit for the publike haue 
proceeded from the vnmarried, or childlesse men ; 
which haue sought etemity in memory, and not in 
posterity; and which both in affection and means, haue 
married and endowed the publike. Yet some there 
are, that lead a single life whose thoughts doe ende 
with themselues, and doe aecount future times, imper- 
tinences. Nay there are some others, that esteeme 
wife & children, but as bils of charges. But the most 
ordinarie cause of a single life, is liberty ; specially in 
certain self-pleasing & humorous minds, which are 
so sensible of euery restriction, as they wil go neere 
to thinke their girdles and garters to be bonds and 
shakles. Vnmarried men are best friends; best mas- 
ters ; best seruants ; not alwaies best subiects ; for they 
are light to run away ; and almost all fugitiues are of 
that conditio. A single life is proper for Churchmen. 
For charity wil hardly water the ground, where it must 
first fill a poole. It is indifferent for ludges and Mag- 
istrates. For if they be facile & corrupt, you shall 
haue a seruant fiue tiraes worse the a wife. For Soul- 
diers, I find the Generals commonly in their hortatiues, 
put men in minde of their wiues, and children : and I 
thinke the despising of marriage, amongst the Turkes, 
maketh the vulgär Souldier more base. Certainely, 
wife and children are a kinde of discipUne of human- 
ity : and single men are more cruell and hard-hearted : 
good to make seuere inquisitors. Graue natures led by 

VOL. XII. 21 
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custome, and therefore constant, are commonly louing 
husbands : as was said of Ulisses ; Vetulam proetvlit 
immortalitati. Chaste women are often proud and 
froward, as presuming vpon the merit of their chastity. 
It is one of the best bonds both of chastity & obedi- 
ence in the wife ; if shee thinke her husband wise ; 
which shee will neuer doe, if shee finde him ielous. 
Wiues are young mens mistresses ; companions for 
middle age ; and old mens nurses. So as a man may 
haue a quarrel to marry when hee will ; but yet hee 
was reputed one of the wise men, that made answere 
to the question ; When a man shoiüd marrie ? A young 
man not yet, an eider man not at all. 



6. Of Parents and Children. 

The ioyes of Parerds are secret, and so are their 
griefs and feares : they cannot vtter the one, nor they 
will not vtter the other. Children sweeten labors, but 
they make misfortunes more bitter : they increase the 
cares of Hfe, but they mitigate the remembrance of 
death. The perpetuitie by generation, is common to 
beasts ; but memorie, merit, & noble works are proper 
to men. They that are the first raisers of their house, 
are most indulget towards their children ; beholding 
them, as the continuance, not only of their kind, but 
of their worke ; and so both children and creatures. 
The difFerence of affection in parents towards their seu- 
erall children, is many times vnequall ; and sometimes 
vnworthy ; specially in the mother ; as Salomon saith ; 
A wise sonne reioiceth the Father^ but an vngracious 
son shames the mother. A man shall see where there is 
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a house fiill of children, one, or two of the eldest re- 
spected, and the youngest made wantons ; bat in the 
middle, some that are as it were forgotten ; who neuer- 
thelesse prooue the best. The illiberaKty of Parents in 
allowance towards their children is an harme^Il error : 
makes them base ; acqnaints the with shifts, makes 
them sort with meane companie ; and makes them 
surfet more, when they come to plenty. And there- 
fore the proofe is best, when men keepe their authority 
towards their children, but not their purse. Men haue 
a foolish manner, both Parents, Schoolemasters, and 
seruants, in creating and breeding an emulation be- 
tweene brothers during childhood, which many times 
sorteth to discord when they are men, and disturbeth 
fiimilies. The Italians make little difference betweene 
children and nephewes, or neere kinsfolke : But so they 
be of the lumpe, they care not, though they passe not 
through their owne body : and to say truth, in nature 
it is much a like matter, in so much that wee see a 
nephewe sometimes resembleth an vncle, or a kinsman, 
more than his owne Parent, as the blood happens. 



7. Of Nobility. 



It is a reuerend thing to see an ancient castle or 
building not in decay; or to see a faire timber tree 
sound & perfect : how much more to behold an ancient 
Noble fiimilie, which hath stood against the waues and 
weathers of time. For new NobiUty is but the act of 
power ; but ancient Nobility is the act of time. The 
first raisers of Fortimes are commonly more vertuous, 
but lesse innocent, then their descendents. For there 
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is rarely rising, bnt by a commixture of good and euil 
Arts. But it is reason the memorie of their vertues 
remain to their posteritiefi, and their faults die with 
themselnes. Nolilitie of Birth commonly abateth in- 
dustrie : and hee that is not industrious, enuieth him 
that is : Besides noble persons, cannot goe much high- 
er : And he that standeth at a stay when others rise, 
can hardly auoid motions of enuie. On the other 
side NobiUty extinguisheth the passiue enuie in others 
towards them ; because they are in possession of Horb- 
owr : and Enuy is as the sunne beames, that beate more 
vpon a rising gronnd, then vpon a leuell. A great 
Nbbilitde addeth maiesty to a Monarch^ but diminisheth 
power : and putteth Kfe and spirit into the people ; but 
presseth their fortunes. It is well when nobles are 
not too great for Souercdgntie, nor for Ivsüce; and yet 
xnaintained in that height, as the insoUency of inferiours 
may be broken vpon them, before it come on too fest 
vpon the maiestie of Kings. Certainely Kings that 
haue able men of their Nobility, shal find ease in im- 
ploying them ; and a better slide in theu* businesse : 
For people naturally bend to them, as borne in some 
sort to command. 



8. Of great Place. 

Men in great place, are thrice seruäts ; seruants 
of the Soueraigne, or State ; seruants of fame, and 
seruants of businesse. So as they haue no freedome, 
neither in their persons, nor in their actions, nor in 
their times. It is a stränge desire to seeke power, and 
to lose liberty : or to seeke power ouer others, and to 
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lose power otier a mans seife. The rising vnto place is 
laborious, and-by paines men come to greater paines : 
and it is sometimes base, and by indignities men come 
to dignities : the standing is slippery ; and the regresse 
is either a downefall, or at least an Eeclipse; which is 
a melancholy thing. Nay, retire, men cannot when 
they would, neither will they when it were reason ; but 
are impatient of priuatenesse, euen in age and sicknesse, 
which require the shadow. Certainely, great persona 
had need to borrow other mens opinions, to think them- 
selues happy : for if they iudge by their owne feeling, 
they cannot find it ; but they if thinke with themselues, 
what other men thinke of them, and that other men 
would fain be as they are, then they are happy as it 
were by report, when perhappes they finde the con- 
trario within; for they are the first that finde their 
owne griefes, though they bee the last that finde their 
own feults. Certainely men in great fortunes are 
strangers to themselues, and while they are in the pus- 
sle of busines they haue no time to tend their health, 
either of body or mind. Illi mors grauis incubat^ qui 
iM>tu% nimis omnibua^ ignotus moritur mJbi. In place 
there is licence to do good and enil : wherof the la1>- 
ter is a curse : for in euill the best condition is, not 
to wil ; the second not to can. But power to doe 
good, is the true & lawfull end of aspiring. For good 
thoughts, (though God accept them) yet towards men 
are little better then good dreams : except they be put 
in Act ; and that cannot be without power and place ; 
as the vantage & commanding ground. Merit is the 
ende of mans motion ; and conscience of merit is the 
accomplishment of mans rest. For if a man can in any 
measure be pertaker of God» Theater^ he shall like wise 
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be pertaker of Q-od» rest Et couerm% Deua vt cupieeret 
opera qua^ fecerüt marma 9wb vicUt quod omnia eswnt 
bona mmis^ and then the Sahbath. In the discharge of 
thy place, set before thee the best examples ; for Imi- 
tation is a globe of precepts. And after a time, set 
before thee thine ovme example, and examine thy seif 
strictly, whether thou diddest not best at first. Re- 
forme withont brauery or scandall of former times and 
persons, but yet set it downe to thy seife, as well to 
create good presidents, as to foUow them. Reduce 
things to the first Institution, and obserue wherein and 
how they haue degenerate ; but yet aske counsell of 
both times ; of the ancient time what is best ; and 
of the latter time what is fittest. Seeke to make thy 
course ^ reguler, that men may know before band what 
they may expect ; but be not too positiue, and expresse 
thy seife well when thou digressest ftom thy rule. 
Preserue the rights of thy place, but stir not questions 
of lunsdiction : and rather assume thy right in silence 
and defacto^ then voice it with claimes, and cliallenges. 
Preserue Ukewise the rights of inferiour places ; and 
thinke it more honour, to direct in chiefe, then to be 
busie in al. Imbrace and inuite helpes, and intelHgence 
touching the execution of thy place ; and doe not driue 
away such as bring thee information, as mediers, but 
accept of them in good part. Tlie vices of authority 
are chiefly foure. Delaies^ Corrnptions^ Roughyies»e^ 
and Facility, For Delaies, giue easie accesse ; keepe 
times appointed ; go through with that which is in 
hand, & interlace not busines, but of necessity. For 
Corruptiö, do not only bind thine owne hands, or thy 
seruäts hands that mav take ; but bind the hands of 

1 Tho MS. has coursts. 
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them tliat should offer. For integrity vsed doth the 
one, but integrity professed & with a manifest de- 
testation of bribery, doth the other. And auoid not 
only the fault, but the suspition. Whosoeuer is found 
variable and changeth manifestly, without manifest 
cause, giueth suspicion of corruption. A seruant or a 
fiiuourite if he be inward, and no other apparent cause 
of esteeme : is commonly thought but a by-way. For 
roughnes it is a needlesse cause of discontent. Seuerity 
breedeth feare, but roughnesse breedeth hate. Euen 
reproofes from authoritie, ought to bee graue and not 
taunting. As for faciUty, it is worse then bribery ; for 
bribes come but now and then, but if importunitie, or 
idle respects leade a man, he shall neuer be without. 
As Salomon saith ; To restpect persona is not good ; for 
such a man will transgresse for a peece of brecui, It is 
most true that was andently spoken ; A place sheweth 
Ifie man : and it sheweth some to the better, and some 
to the worse. Omnium consensu eapax imperij nisi imr 
perasset^ saith Tacitus of GaJba; but of Ve»pasian he 
saith, SoluB imperantium Vespasiamis mytatus in me- 
lius : Though the one was meant of sufficiency, the 
other of manners and affection. It is an assured signe 
of a worthy and generous spirit whom honor amends. 
For honour is or should be the place of vertue; and as 
in nature things moue violently to their place ; and 
calmely in their place ; so virtue in ambition is violent, 
in authority, setled and cahne.^ 

1 The two last words are not in the MS. 
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9. Of Empire. 

It is a miserable State of minde, to haue few things 
to desire, and many things to feare : and yet, that com- 
monly is the case of Kings ; who being at the highest, 
want matter of desire ; which makes their mindes the 
more languishing, and haue many representations of 
perilles and shadowes, which makes their minds the 
lesse cleere. And this is one reason also of that efiect, 
which the Scripture speaketh of ; That the Kings heart 
is inscnitable. For multitudes of iealousies, and lacke 
of some predominant desire, that should marshall and 
pnt in Order all the rest, maketh any mans heart hard 
to finde, or somid. Hence commeth it likewise that 
Princes many times make themselues desires, and set 
their hearts vpon toies ; sometimes vpon a building ; 
sometimes vpon an order; sometimes vpon the ad- 
nancing of a person ; sometimes vpon obtaining excel- 
lency in some Arte, or feate of the band : & such like 
things, which seeme incredible to those that know not 
the principle ; That the minde of man is more cheered 
and refreshed by profiting in small things^ then hy Stand- 
ing at a stay in greaL Therefore great and fortunate 
Conquerours in their first yeeres, turne melancholy and 
superstitious in their latter, as did Alexander the great, 
& in our memory Charles the fifth, and many others. 
For he that is vsed to goe forward, and findeth a 
stoppe, falleth out of bis owne fauour. A true temper 
of gouemment is a rare thing : For both temper and 
distemper consist of contraries. But it is one thing to 
mingle contraries, an other to interchange them. The 
answer of Apolonius to Vespasian is füll of excellent 
instruction. Vespasian asked hira What was Neroes 
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ouerihrow : hee answered ; Nero could touch and tune 
the Harpe well ; Bub in gouemment sometimes he vsed 
to tvinde the pinv£S too hie^ and sometimes to let them 
dovme too lowe. And certain it is, that nothing de- 
stroieth authority, so mnch as the vnequal and vn- 
timely interchange of pressmg power and relaxing 
power. The wisdome of all these latter times, in 
Princes affaires, is rather fine deliueries, and shiftings 
of dangers and mischiefes when they are neere, then 
solide and grounded courses to keep them aloofe. But 
let men beware how they neglect and suffer matter of 
trouble to bee prepared : for no man can forbid the 
sparke, nor teil whence it may come. The difficnlt- 
nesse in Princes businesse are many times great, but 
the greatest difficulty is often in their owne minde. 
For it is common with Princes (saith Tacitus) to will 
contradictories. Sunt plenmque Regwm voluntates vehe- 
mentes ^ inter se contrarice. For it is the Soloecisme 
of power, to thinke to command the ende, and yet not 
to endure the meane. Princes are like to the heauenly 
bodies, which cause good or euill times ; and which 
haue much veneration, but no rest.^ All precepts con- 
ceming Kings are in effect, comprehended in those two 
remembrances. Memento qmd es homo^ and Memento 
quod es Deus^ or Vice dei: The one to bridle their 
power, and the other their will. 

1 The rest is inserted in the margin of the MS. in Bacon's own hand: 
only that the words '*or vice i>et" are omitted. 
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10. Of Counsell. 

The greatest trust betweene man,^ is the trust of 
giuing coüsell. For in other confidences men commit 
the partes of their life, their lands, their goods, their 
child, their credit; some particuler afiaire. But to 
such as they make their counsellors, they commit the 
whole ; by how much the more they are obliged to all 
fidth, and integrity. The wisest Princes need not 
thinke it any diminution to their greatnesse, or deroga- 
tion to their sufficiency, to rely vpon counsell. God 
himselfe is not without : but hath made it one of the 
great names of his blessed Son, The Counsellor. Sair 
omon hath pronounced, that In Counael is stabüitie. 
Things will haue their first or second agitation ; if 
they bee not tossed vpon the arguments of counsell, 
they will be tossed vpon the waues of Fortune; and 
be ftdl of inconstancy, doing, and vndoing, like the 
reeling of a drunken man. Sahmons sonne found the 
force of counsell, as his iather saw the necessitie of it. 
For the beloued kingdome of God was first rent and 
broken by ill counsell ; vpon which counsel there are 
set for our instruction, the two markes, whereby bad 
counsell is for euer best discerned, that it was young 
counsell for the persons, & violent counsell for the 
matter. The ancient times doe set forth in figure 
both the incorporation, and inseperable coniunction of 
counsell with Kinges ; and the wise and politike vse 
of Counsell by Kings : the one, in that they say Ju- 
piter did marrie Metis (which signifieth Counsell.) 
So as Soueraignty or authority is married to counsel. 
The other in that which followeth ; which was thus, 

1 The MS. has " between man and man." 
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Tbey say after Jupiter was married to Metis^ shee con- 
ceiu'd by him, and was with childe, but lupiter suffered 
her not to stay tili shee brought fourth, but eate her 
vp ; whereby hee became with child and was deUuered 
of Pallas^ armed out of his head. Which monstrous 
fable containeth a secret of Empire : How Kings are 
to make vse of their Counsell of State. That first they 
ought to referre matters to them, which is the first 
begetting, or impregnation ; but when they are elab- 
orate, moulded, and shaped in the wombe of their 
counsell and growe ripe, and ready to be brought 
fourth ; that then they suffer not their counsel to go 
through, with the resolution and direction, as if it de- 
pended vpon the ; but take the matter back into their 
own band, & make it appeare to the world, that the 
decrees and final directions (which because they come 
forth with prudece, and power, are resembled to Pallas 
armed) proceeded from themselues : and not onely from 
their authority, but (the more to adde reputation to 
themselues) from their head and deuice. The incon- 
ueniences that haue beene noted in calling and vsing 
counsell, are three. First, the reueaüng of afiaires, 
whereby they become lesse secret. Secondly, the 
weakning of the authority of Princes, as if they were 
lesse of themselues. Thirdly, the danger of being vn- 
faithfuUy counselled, and more for the good of them 
that counsel, then of him that is counselled. For 
which inconueniences, the doctrine of Italy^ and prac- 
tise of France^ hath introduced Cdbanet counsels, a 
remedy worse then the disease.^ But for secrecy, 

1 The MS. proceeds thos: "which hath toorned MetU the wifb to MeiU 
the mistresse, that is CoonoeUs of State to which Princes are [solemly] 
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Princes are not bonnd to communicate all matters with 
all Councellors, but may extract and select. Neither 
is it necessarie, that hee that cohsulteth what hee 
should doe ; should declare what hee will doe. But 
let Princes beware that the vnsecreting of their af&ires 
come not from themselues. And as for Cabanet Connr- 
sell, it may be their Mot^ PlenuB rimarum mm. One 
fiitile person, that maketh it his glory to teil, will do 
more hurt, then manie that know it their dutie to con- 
ceaJe. For weakning of authority, the fable sheweth 
the remedy; neither was there euer Prince bereaved 
of his dependances by his Counsell,* except where there 
hath been either an ouergreatnesse in one, or an oueiv 
strict combination in diuerse ; for the last incöuenience 
that men will counsell with an eie to themselues. Cer> 
tainlie, Non inueniet fidem super terram is meant of the 
nature of times, and not of all particuler persons* 
There bee that are in nature faithfull and sinceare, 
and plaine, and direct, not craftie and inuolued. Let 
Princes aboue all, draw to themselues such natures. 
Besides, counsels are not commonly so vnited, but that 
one keepeth Sentinell ouer an other. But the best 
remedie is, if Princes know their coimsellors, as well 
as their Coimsellors know them, Principis est virtus 
maxima nosse suos. And of the other side Councellors 
should not be too speculatiue into their Soueraignes 
person. The true composition of a Councellor, is 
rather to be skilfuU in their Masters businesse, then 
in his nature : For then he is like to aduise him, and 

marryed, to Councells of gracious persons recommended cheifly by [flat- 
tery and] affection." 

The Word "solemly " has a line drawn through it, and the words " flat- 
tery and" are inserted between the lines in Bacon's hand. 
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not to feed bis humor. It is of singuler vse to Prince»^ 
if they take the opinions of their Councell, both sepe- 
ratly and together. For priuate opinion is more free, 
bnt opinion before others is more reuerent. In priuate, 
men are more bold in their own humors ; and in 
consort, men are more obnoxious to others humours. 
Therefore it is good to take both, and of the inferiour 
sort rather in priuate to preserue freedome ; of the 
greater rather in consort, to preserue respect.^ It is in 
vain for Princes to take counsell conceming matters ; 
if they take no counsell likewise conceming persons. 
For all matters are as dead images, and the life of the 
execution of affaires resteth in the good choise of per^ 
sons. Neither is it enough to consult conceming per- 
sons, secundum genera^ as in an Idea^ or mathematicall 
description, what kind of person should be ; but in 
indiuidvjo : For the greatest errors, and the greatest 
iudgement are shewed in the choice of Indiuidualaß It 
was truly said, Optimi Cormliarij mortui. Bookes will 
speake plaine, when Councellors blanch. Therefore it 
is good to be conuersant in them, specially the books 
of such as themselues haue beene Actors vpon the 
Stage. 

11. Op Dispatch. 

Affected dispatch is one of the most dangerous 
things to businesse that can bee. It is like that which 
the PhysitiariB call pre-digestion, or hasty digestion, 
which is sure to fill the bodie ftdl of crudities and se- 

1 The two daiues " to preserve freedom," and to " preserve respect," are 
not in the MS. 
3 The Essay ends here in the MS. 
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cret seedes of diseases. Therefore measure not dispatch 
by the times of sitting, but by the aduancement of the 
businesse. It is the care of some onely to come of 
speedily for the time, or to contriue some fiilse periods 
of businesse, because they may seeme men of dispatch. 
But it is one thinge to make short by contracting; 
another by cutting off: and businesse so handled by 
peeces, is commonly protracted in the whole. I knew 
a wise man had it for a bie-word, when he saw men 
hasten to a conclusion ; Stay a little that wee may make 
an end the sooner. On the other side, true dispatch is 
a rieh thing : For time is the measure of businesse, as 
money is of wares : and businesse is bought at a deare 
band where there is small dispatch. Giue good hear- 
ing to those that giue the first information in businesse ; 
and rather direct them in the beginning, then interrupt 
them in the continuance of their speeches : For he that 
is put out of bis owne order, will goe forward, and 
backwards, and be more tedious by parcels, then he 
could haue bin at once. But sometimes it is seene, 
that the moderator is more troublesome, then the Actor, 
Iterations are commonly losse of time ; but there is 
no such gaine of time, as to iterate often the State of 
the question. For it chaseth away many a iriuolous 
Speech, as it is comming forth. Long and curious 
Speeches are as fit for dispatch, as a Robe or Mantle 
with a long traine, is for race. Prefaces, and passages, 
and excusations, and other speeches of reference to the 
person, are great wastes of time, and though they 
seeme to proceede of modesty, they are brauery. Yet 
beware of being too materiall, when there is any im- 
pediment, or obstruction in mens will.^ For preoccu- 

1 tciUs in MS. 
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pation euer requireth pre&ce : like a fomentation to 
make the yngaent enter. Above all things, order and 
distribution is the life of dispatch : so as the distribu- 
tion bee not too subtill : For he that doth not diuide, 
will neuer enter well into businesse ; and he that diuid- 
eth too much will neuer come out of it clearely. To 
chuse time, is to saue time, and an vnseasonable motion 
is kut beating the aire. There bee three parts of busi- 
nesse ; the preparation, the debate, or examination, and 
the perfection. Whereof if you looke for dispatch, let 
the midie onely be the worke of many, and the first 
and last the worke of few. The proceeding vpon 
somewhat coneeiued in writing, doth for the most part 
facilitate dispatch. For though it should bee wholly 
reiected, yet that Negatiue is more pregnant of a direc- 
tion, then an indefinite ; as ashes are more generatiue 
than dust. 



12. Of Luve. 



Luve is the argument alwaies of Comedies^ and 
many times of Tragedies. Which sheweth well, that 
it is a passion generally light, and sometimes extreme. 
Extreame it may well bee, since the speaking in a 
perpetuall Hyperhole^ is comely in nothing, but Loue. 
Neither is it meerely in the phrase. For whereas it 
hath beene well said, that the Archrflatt^er with whom 
al the petty-flatters haue inteUigence, is a Maus seife, 
certainely the louer is more. For there was neuer 
proud Man thought so absurdly well of himselfe, as 
the louer doth of the person loued : and therefore it 
was well said, that it is impossible to loue, and to bee 
wise. Neither doth this weakenes appeare to others 
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only, and not to the party loued, but to the loued most 
of all, except the loue bee reciproque. For it is a true 
rule, that loue is euer rewarded either with the recip- 
roque, or with an inward and secret contempt. By 
how much the more, men ought to beware of this pas- 
Äon, which loseth not onely other things, but it seife. 
As for the other losses, the Poets relation doth wel 
figure them : That hee that preferred Helena^ quitted 
the gifls of Inno and Pallas, For whosoeuer esteemeth 
too liiuch of amorous affection, quitteth both riches and 
wisdome. THs passion hath his flouds in the verie 
times of weakenesse ; which are great prosperity, and 
great aduersitie. (though this latter hath beene lesse 
obserued) Both which times kindle loue and make it 
more fement, and therefore shew it to be the childe of 
foUy. They doe best that make this affection keepe 
quarter, and seuer it whoUy from their serious affaires 
and actions of their life. ' For if it checke once with 
businesse, it troubleth Mens fortunes, and maketh Men, 
that they can no waies be true to their own endes. 



13. Of Friendship. 

There is no greater desert or wildemes then to 
bee without true friends. For without friendship, So- 
ciety is but meeting. And as it is certaine, that in 
bodies inanimate, vnion strengthneth any naturall mo- 
tion, and weakeneth any violent motion ; So amongst 
men, friendship multiplieth ioies, and diuideth griefes. 
Therefore whosoeuer wanteth fortitude, let him wor- 
shippe Friendship. For the yoke of Friendship mak- 
eth the yoke o( fortune more light. There bee some 
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whose Uues are, as if thej perpetuallj plaid vpon a 
stage, disgoised to all others, open onelj to them- 
selues. But perpetuall dissimulation is painfull ; and 
hee that is all Fortune^ and no Nabure is an exquisite 
Hierling. Line not in continuall smother, but take 
some fiiends with whom to communicate. It will 
unfold thy ynderstanding ; it will euaporate thy affec- 
tions; it will prepare thy businesse. A man may 
keepe a comer of bis minde from bis fidend, and it be 
but to witnesse to bimselfe, that it is not vpon facility, 
but vpon true vse of fnendship that hee imparteth bim- 
selfe. Want of true fidends, as it is the reward of 
perfidious natures ; so is it an imposition vpon great 
fortunes. The one deserue it, the other cannot scape 
it. And therefore it is good to retaine sincerity, and 
to put it into the reckoning of Ambition^ that the 
higher one goeth, the fewer true fidends he shall haue. 
Perfection of friendship, is but a speculation. It is 
fidendship, when a man can say to himselfe, I loue this 
man without respect of vtility. I am open hearted to 
bim, I Single bim frö the generality of those with 
whom I liue ; I make bim a portion of my owne 
wishes. 



14. Of Atheisme. 

I HAD rather beleeue all the fahles in the Legend^ 
and the Alcaron^ then that this vniuersall frame is with- 
out a minde. And therefore Grod neuer wrought myr- 
acle to conuince Atheists, because bis ordinary works 
conuince them. Certainely a litde Phüo9ophie inclin- 
eth mans minde ^ to AiJiei9me^ but depth in Philosophie 

1 man'B mmde omitted in US. 

TOL.ZII. 22 
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bringeth men abont to Religion. Forwhen the minde of 
man looketh rpon second causes scattered^ sometimes H 
resteth in tkem; but when it beholdeth tfaem ccmfed-^ 
erat, 3nd knit togetber^ it flies to prouidence 9iniJkitie^ 
Most of all, tbat schoole which is most accnsed of 
Atheisme dotb deuonstrate Religion. Tbat is, tbe 
Scboole of LemippuB^ and Democritu&y and JEpicuruSk. 
For it is a thousand time* more credible, tbat fouce 
mutable Elements^ and one immutable fiftb essence^ 
duely and etemaHy placed,. neede no God: th«ft 
tbat an Army of infinite smaU portions or seeds vur 
placed, sbould haue produced this. order, and beau-^ 
tjr, without a diuina Marshall. The scripture saith,,, 
The faole haüi said in his heart^ ihere is tw. €hdi, 
It is not Said, The foole haJth thoiight in Im heartj^ 
So as he rather saitb it by rote to himselfe,. as tbayb 
he would haue; then that hee can throughly be- 
leeue it, or bee perswaded of it. For none denie 
Ihere is a God, but those for whom it maketh,. that 
there were no God. JEpicurm is charged that he did 
but dissemble for bis credits sake, when he affirmed 
there were blessed natures, but such as enioyed them- 
selues, without hauing respect to the gouernment of 
the World. Wherein they say, he did temporize, 
though in secret, hee thought, there was no God. 
But certainly hee is traduced ; for bis words are 
noble and diuine. Nbn Deo8 vulginegare profaaium^ 
sed vulgi opiniones DiJ8 applieare profanum. Plato 
could haue said no more. And although he had 
the confidence to denie the administration ; he had 
not the power to deny the nature. The Indicm» 
of the West, haue names for their particuler gods, 
though they haue no name for God: as if the hea- 
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thens should haue had the names, lupiter^ Apollo^ Mars^ 
^c. but not the word Deua: which shews yet they 
haue the motion. though Bot the fiill extent. So 
that ag£tinst Athekts, the most barbarous Sauages, 
take part with the aubtillest phSosophers. They that 
deny a God destroy maus nobiKty. For certainely 
man is o£ kinne to the beasts by his body; and if 
he bee not of kin to God by his sph'it, he is a 
base and ignoble creature. It destroies likewiae mag- 
nanimity,. and the raising of humane nature. For, 
take an example of a dog, and marke what a gen- 
erasity and courage he will put on, when hee iihdes 
himselfe maintained by a man, which to him is in- 
stead of a god, or Melior naturcL: Which courage 
is manifestly such,, as that creature, without that con- 
fidence of a better nature than his owne, could neu- 
er attaine. So man when he resteth and assureth 
himselfe vpon Diuine protection and fauour ; gath- 
ereth a force, and feith, which humane nature in it 
seife could not obtaine. Therefore as AthdBme ia 
in all respects hatefullr So in this, that it depriueth 
humane nature of the meanes to .exalt it seife aboue 
humane frailty. As it is in particuler persons; so 
it is in Nations. Neuer was there such a State for 
magnanimity as Home. Of this. State,, heare what 
Cicero saith ; Quam volumua licet JP. Com. nos ame^ 
mm^ tarnen nee numero Hispaafios^ nee rabere Oalht^ 
nee calliditate Pornos^ nee artibus ChcecoSy nee deni- 
que hoc ipso hmu9 gentis^ terrae domestico^ natüwqns 
sensu Itahs ipsos ^ Latinos ; sed pietatCj ae rdigiane^ 
atque hac vnd sapierUid quod Deorwm imm&rtalium 
numine omnia regi gubemarique perspeximti»^ omnes 
gervteSy Nationesque superavimus. 
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15. Of SupsRSTinoN, 

It were better to haue no opinion of Grod at all ; 
then such an opinion as is ynworthy of him; For 
the one is vnbeliefis, the other is Contamdj/ ; and cer- 
tainelj superstition is the reproch of Deitie.^ Atke^ 
üme leanes a Man to sense, to Philosophj, to nat- 
urall pietj, to lawes, to reputation, all which may 
bee guides vnto vertae, though Religion were not: 
bat superstition dismounts all these, and erecteth an 
absolute Tyrannj in the minde of men. Therefbre 
Athei%me did neuer pertorbe states ; for it makes 
men wary of themselues, as looking no fiirther: and 
we see the times inclined to AtheMme^ as the time 
of Augvi^ui CoBsar^ and oor owne times in some 
Countries, were, and are, ciuill times. But Super- 
stition, hath beene the confusion and desolation of 
manj states: and bringeth in a new Primum Mob- 
tte that rauisheth al the spheres of gouemment. The 
master of Superstition is the people : and in al su- 
perstition, wise men foUow fooles ; and arguments are 
fitted to practise, in a reuersed order. There is no 
such Atheist, as an Hipocrite, or Impostor: and 
it is not possible, but where the generality is su- 
perstitious, many of the leaders are Hipocrits. The 
causes of Atheisme are, diuisions in Religion ; scan- 
dall of Priests ; and leamed times ; sj^ecially if pros- 
perous; though for diuisions, any one maine diuis- 
ion addeth zeale to both sides, but maiiv diuisions 
introduce Atheisme, The causes of Superstition are, 
the pleasing of Ceremonies ; the excesse of outward 
holiuesse ; the reuerence of traditions ; the stratagenis 

1 0/ the Dt^it, MS. 
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of Prelats for their owne ambition and lucre, and 
barbaroos times, speciallj with calamities, and dis- 
asters. Superstition without bis vaile is a deformed 
thing ; for as it addetb deformitj to an Ape, to be 
so like a man; So the similitude of superstition to 
Religion^ makes it the more deformed. And as whole- 
some meat corrupteth to little wormes ; so good formes 
and Orders, corrupt into a nnmber of pettie obseru- 
ances. 



16. WiSDOME PCR A MANS SELFE. 

An Ante is a wise creature for it seife : But it is 
a shrewd thing in an Orehard or garden. And cer- 
tainly men that are great louers of themselues, waste 
the pubUke. Diuide with reason betweene seife loue, 
and society : and bee so true to thj seife, as thou be 
not false to others. It is a poore Centre of a mans 
actions, himselfe. It is right earth. For that only 
Stands fast vpon his owne centre : whereas all things 
that haue affinity with the heauens, moue vpon the cen- 
tre of an other, which they benefit. The referring of 
all to a mans seife, is more toUerable in a soueraigne 
Prince ; because themselues are not themselues ; but 
their good and euill is at the perill of the pubUke for- 
tune. But it is a desperate euil in a seruant to a 
Prince^ or a Citizen in a Rcpublike. For whatsoeuer 
affaires passe such a mans band, hee crooketh them 
to his owne ends : which must needs bee often Eccenr 
trike to the ends of his master or state. Therefore let 
Princes or States, chuse such seruants, as haue not 
this marke ; except they meane their seruice should 
bee made but the accessary. And that which maketh 
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the effect more pemitioiis, k, that al propoilion is lost. 
It were disproportion enough for ihe «eniants good to 
be preferred before ihe mästen : But yet it is a greater 
extreme, when a little .good of the ser^ants, shall carrie 
things against a great good of tbe masfeers. And jet 
that is the case ; for the good such sernNints reeeitie ; 
is after the modell of their owne fortune : * bat <^e hurt 
they ^11 for thaJt good, is after the raodell of their Mas- 
ters Fortune, And certainely it is the nature d( ex- 
treme selfe-louers, as they will set an house on fire, 
and it were but to rost their egges ; ^ and yet these 
men many times hold credit with their masters ; be- 
cause their study is but to please them, and profit 
themsehres ; and for either respect they will abandon 
the good of their affaires. 



17. Op Eegiment of health. 

There is a wisdome in this, beyond the rules of 
Pldsicke. A mans owne obseruation what he findes 
good of, and what hee findes hurt of, is the best PhyB- 
icke to preserue health. But it is a safer conclusion 
to say ; this agreeth not well with mee, therefore I 
will not continue it ; then this, I finde no offence of 
this, therefore I may vse it : for strength of nature 
in youth, passeth ouer many excesses, which are owing 
a man tili his age. Disceme of the comming on of 
yeeres : and thinke not to doe the same things still. 
Certainly most lusty old men catch their death by 
that aduenture; For age will not be defied.^ Be- 
ware of any sudden change in any great point of diet, 

1 eggt in MS. ^ This sentence is not in the MS. 
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and if necessitie enforce it^ fit the rest to it. For it 
is a secret both in nature and state, that it is safer to 
change many things thea on^^ To "bee free minded 
and cherefnllie disposed at hoares of meat, and of 
sleepe, and of exercise, is the best precept of long 
lasting. If jon ßj Phisicke in health altogether, it 
will be too Strange for your body, when you shall 
tteed it : if you make it too familiär, it will worke no 
«xtraordinaxy effect, when sicknesse commeth. De- 
spise no new acddent in your body, but aske opinion 
of it. In sicknesse respect health principally, and iti 
health action. For those that put their bodies to en*- 
dure in health, may in most sicknesses, which are not 
very sharpe, be cured ondy with diet and tendering.* 
€ehm could neuer haue spoken it as a Physitian had 
he not been a wise man withall: when he giueth it 
for one of the great precepts of health and lasting ; 
That a man doe Tarie and interchange contraries, but 
with an inclination to the more benign extreame ; vse 
fasting and fall eating, but rather füll eating ; watch- 
ing and sleepe, but rather sleepe ; sitting and exercise, 
but rather exercise, and the like. So shall nature bee 
cherished and yet taught masteries. Physitians are some 
of them so pleasing & conformable to the humors of the 
Patient, as they presse not the true eure rfthe disease ; 
and some other are so regulär, in proceeding accord- 
ing to art for the disease, as they respect not suffi- 
ciently the condition of the Patient. Take one of a 
middle temper, or if it may not be found in one man, 
combine two of both sorts : and forget not to call as 
well the best acquainted with your bodie, as the best 
reputed of, for his faculty. 

1 This sentence is not in the MS. 

3 The nezt three sentences, down to " masteries/* are not in the MS. 
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18. Of Expences. 

RiCHES are for spending, and spending for hononr 
& good actions. Therefore extraordinary expence 
must bee limited by the worth of the occasion, for 
voluntary vndoing may bee aswell for a mans Coun- 
trey, as for the kingdome of Heauen, But ordinarie 
expence, ought to be limitted by a mans estate and 
gouerned with such regard, as it be within his com- 
passe, and not subiect to deceit, and abuse of seruants ; 
and ordered to the best shew, that the bils may be 
lesse then the estimation abroad. It is no basenesse for 
the greatest to descend and looke into their owne es- 
tates. Some forbeare it not vpon negligence alone, 
but doubting to bring themselues into malancholy in 
respect they shall find it broken. But wounds cannot 
bee cured without searching. Hee that cannot looke 
into his owne estate at alP, had neede both choose 
well those whom he imploieth, and change them often : 
for new are more timorous, and less subtill. He that 
can looke into his estate but seldom, had need turne all 
to certainties.^ In cleering of a mans estate, hee may 
aswell hurt himselfe in being too sudden, as in letting 
it run on to long. For hasty selling is commonly as 
disaduantageable as interest.^ Besides, he that cleeres 
at once will relapse : For finding himself out of straights, 
he wil reuert to his customes. But hee that cleereth 
by degrees, induceth an habite of fi'ugality, and gain- 
eth aswell vpon his minde as vpon his estate. Cer- 
tainly who hath a state to repaire may not despise 

1 The words at all are not in the MS. 

2 This sentence is not in the MS. 

8 The next two sentences (down to "certainly") are not in the MS. 
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small things ; and commonly it is lesse dishonourable 
to abridge pettie charges, then to stoope to petty get- 
tings. A man onght warilj to begin charges, which 
once begun must continue. But in matters that re- 
tnm not, he maj bee more magnificent. 



19. Of Discourse. 

SoME in their discom*se desire rather comendation 
of wit, in beeing able to holde all argoments, then of 
iudgement in disceming what is true ; as if it were a 
preise to know what might be said, & not what should 
be thought. Some haue certaine common places, & 
theames wherein they are good, and want variety : 
which kind of pouerty is for the most part tedious, 
and now and then ridiculous. The honorablest kind 
of talke, is to giue the occasion, and againe to moder- 
ate and passe to somewhat eise. It is good to varie 
and mixe speech of the present occasion with argu- 
ment : tales with reasons ; asking of questions, with 
telling of opinions : and iest with eamest. But some 
things are priuiledged from iest, namely religion, mat- 
ters of State, great persons, any maus present busi- 
nesse of importance, and any case that deserueth 
pitty^; and generally men ought to finde the differ- 
ence betweene saltnesse and bittemesse. Certainly 
he that hath a Satyricall vaine, as he maketh oth- 
ers afraid of bis wit, so he had need be afraid of 
others memory. He that questioneth much shall 
learne much, and content much : specially if he ap- 
plie his questions to the skill of the persons of whom 

i What follows, (down to *' memoiy/') ü not in the MS. 
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Jie mkßüki For he«h«ll^iie them oocaBB»» te plMMo 
themsolaet in lywilringi üd huMtdft täal contiftaalfy' 
j;ather JuMwladge. If jon dissMifab mmetimes yoor 
^ovledgo -of that yoa an thon^ iD Jcnov, ym 
Bball be thonght Mt otfaflr time to icnov dmt ycn 
know not. Speech of a mis seife is not good often, 
«ad thece is bat one case wherin a man may commend 
himselfe with good grace, and that is in commendmg 
▼ertue in another, espedall j if it l)ee such a vertae, 
MB wheiiMcato lumtelfe pvetendedu Speedi of txmch 
toiTvoanl otfaaw, ahoald bee sparing^y Tied; fcir cQ^ 
course oo^t to bee as « field, witfaont eommmg home 
to anjr maasL} JXmsMäQu of speech is more than eli^ 
^enoej and Iq ipeake agreeaUy to lim vidi wfaooi 
wee deale, is more tlnui to i|>ealai im good wcvds, or 
in good arder. A gpod eoaldniied :q>eeeh vithont m 
good ipeech «f intodiocntion, -Atewelk abwnease: and 
a good repljt ^ aecond qpeedi, withont a good srtlod 
iipeech, siieweth shallownesso and weakenene : aa wea 
see in beastSi^ that those that are weakest in the oonrse, 
are yet nimUest in the turne. To vse too many ciiv 
cumstanoes ere one come to the matter, is wearisome ; 
to vse ncme at all, is blnnt. 



•20. Of Seemtng wise. 

It hath beene an opinion, that the Frendi are wiser 
tiian thej seeme, and the Spaniards seem wiser the 
thej are 2 But howsoeuer it be betweene Nations, cer* 
tainely it is so between Man and Man. For as the 
Apostle saith of ^odlinesse : Hauing a thew of godH' 

1 ThiB sentenoe ib not in the MS. 
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nesm^ bid denging ibfepawet iherecf; So certainlie there 
are in fomt of wisdome and snfficieneie, that doe noth- 
ing or litde verie solemnlj; Magno wnatu. nugas. It 
is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a Sutyre to persons of 
iudgement, to see what shifts tliese formalists haue, and 
wha* perspectiues to make Superficies to seeme body, 
that hath depth and bulke. Some are so close, and 
reserued, as they will not shew their wares, l>at by a 
darke Hght; and seeme alwaies to keepe back some- 
what ; and when they know within themselues, they 
speake of that they doe not well know ; would neueiv 
thelesse seeme to others, to know of that which they 
laay not well speake: Some belpe themselues with 
<M:>un-teaance and gesture, and are wise by eignes, as 
Cioero saith of Piso^ that when he answered him, he 
fetched one of fais brows Tp to his forehead, and bent 
the other downe to his chinne: Mespondei aüero ad 
froniem sMato, altere ad mentum depretso waperdUo^ 
crvddibabem tibi rwn planere, Some liiinke to bear it 
by spealdng a great word, and bdbg peremptory, axid 
will goe on and take by admittance that which they 
cannot^ make good. Some, whatsoeuer is beyond their 
reach, they will seeme to despise or make light of, as 
impertinent or curious ; and so would haue their Ig^ 
norance seeme iudgement. Some are neuer without 
a difference, and commonly by amusing men with a 
subtilty, blanch the matter. Of whom Q-ellius saith ; 
Hominem delirum^ qai verhorum minutijs rerwm frangil 
pondera. Of which kinde also, Plato in his ProtagoroM 
bringeth in Prodieus in scome, and maketh him make 
a Speech that consisteth of distinctions from the begin- 
ning to the end. Grenerally, such men in all delibera- 
tions, finde ease to be of the Negatiue side, and aflfect 
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a credit to obiect and foretell difficulties. For when 
pFopositions are denied, there is an end of them, but if 
they bee allowed, it requireth a new worke; which 
&lse point of wisdome is the bane of businesse. To 
conclude, there is no decaying Marchant, or inward 
beggar, bath so many tricks to vphold the credit of 
their wealth, as these eniptie persons haue to maintaine 
the credit of their sufficiency. 



21. Of Riches. 

I CANNOT call Riches better then the baggage of 
Vertue; the Romane word is better, ImpecUmenta; For 
as the baggage is to an Armie, so is riches to vertue : 
It cannot be spared, nor left behinde ; bnt it hindreth 
the March, yea and the care of it sometimes loseth or 
disturbeth die victory, Of great Riches there is no 
reall vse, except it bee in the distribution : the rest is 
but conceit. So saith Salomon : Where much i«, there 
are many to consume it^ and what hath the ovmer but the 
sight of it with his eies f The personall fiiiition in any 
man cannot reach to feele great riches ; there is a 
custody of them ; or a power of Dole and donatiue of 
them ; or a fame of them ; but no solide vse to the 
owner. Doe you not see what fained prises are set 
upon Kttle stones, and rarities, and what works of os- 
tentation are vndertaken, because there might seeme to 
bee some vse of great riches ? But then they may be 
of vse to buy men out of dangers or troubles : as Salo^ 
mon saith ; Riches are as a strong hold in the Imagina- 
tion of the rieh man. But this is excellently expressed, 
that it is in Imagination ; and not alwaies in fact. For 
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certainly, great riches haue sold more men then they 
haue bought out. Seeke not proud Riches ; but 
such as thou malest get iustly ; vse soberlie, distribute 
cheereftdly, and leaue contentedly. Yet haue no ab- 
stract, nor frierly contempt of them. But distinguish, 
as Cicero saith well of Rahirius Posthumus : In studio 
rei amplificandoB^ ajpparebat non auaritm proedam sed 
instrumentum bonitati quceri, Neither trust thou much 
others, that seeme to despise them : For they despise 
them that dispaire of them, and none worse, when 
they come to them. Be not penny-wise ; Riches haue 
wings ; & sometimes they fly away of themselves ; 
sometimes they must bee set flying, to bring in more. 
Men leaue their riches, either to their kindred, or to 
the publike: and moderate portions prosper best in 
both. A great state left to an heire, is as a Iure to al 
the birds of prey round about, to seize on him, if he 
bee not the better stablished m yeeres & iudgement. 
Likewise glorious gifts, and foundations, are but the 
painted Sepulchi'es of Almes^ which soone wil putrifle 
and corrupt inwardly. Therefore measure not thy ad- 
uancements by quantity, but frame them by measure ; 
and deferre not charities tili death : for certainly, if a 
man weigh it rightly, he that doth so is rather liberall 
of another maus, then of his owne. 



22. Of Ambition. 



Ambition is like choler ; which is an humor that 
maketh men actiue, eamest, füll of alacrity and stir- 
ring, if it be not stopped. But if it be stopped, and 
cannot haue his way, it becometh adust, and thereby 
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maligne and venemousr So* ambiticms men if thejr 
finde the way open for their rising, and still get for«- 
ward; tbey are rather bnsie than dangerous: but if 
they be checked in their desires, they become sccretly* 
discontent,, and looke vpon men, and matters with an 
enill eie, and are best pleased when tbings goe back- 
ward : which is the worst propertie that can be in a 
seruant of a Prince^ or State. Therfore it is good for 
PrinceSy if they vse ambitious men to handle it so, as 
they be stil progressive, and not retrograde : which be- 
cause it cannot bee without inconuenience ; it is good 
not to Tse such natures at all. For if they rise not 
with their seruice, they will take order to make thdir 
seruice fei with them. Of Ambitionsy it is the lesse 
harmefuU, the Ambition to preuaile in great things ; 
then that other to appeare in euery thing : For that 
breedes confusion, and marres' businesse. He that 
seeketh to be eminent amongst able men, hath a grea/C 
taske : but that is euer good for the publike. But he 
that plots to bee the onely figure amongst Ciphers, is 
the decay of an whole age. Honour hath three things 
in it ; The vantage ground to doe good ; The approach 
to Kings and principall persons ; And the raising of a 
maus owne Fortunes, He that hath the best of these 
intentions when hee aspireth, is an honest man ; and 
that Prince that can disceme of these intentions in 
another that aspireth, is a wise Prince. Generally, let 
Princes and States chuse such ministers, as are more 
sensible of duty, then of rising ; and such as loue busi- 
nesse rather vpon conscience, then vpon brauery : and 
let them disceme a busie nature, from a willing minde. 
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23. Op Young men and Age.. 

A MAN that is yx)ung in yeeres, may bee old in 
lioures ; if he haue lost no time. But that happeneth 
rarely. Grenerally youth is like the first cogitationy, 
not so wise as the second: For there is a youth rn 
thoughts, aswell as in ages. Natures that haue much 
heat, and great and violent desires and perturbationy, 
are not ripe for action, tili they haue passed the merid- 
ian of their yeeres : but reposed natures may doe well 
in youth : as on the otherside heate and viuacity in age 
is an excellent composition for businesse. Young men 
are fitter to inuent then to iudge ; fitter for execution 
then for Counsell ; and fitter jfor new proiects, then for 
setled businesse. For the experience of age in things 
that fall within the compasse of it, directeth them : but 
in things meerly new abuseth them. The errors of 
young men are the ruine of businesse : But the errours 
of aged men, amount but to this ; that more might haue 
bin done, or sooner. Young men in the conduct and 
mannage of Actions, embrace more than they can hold, 
stirre more then they can quiet, flie to the end without 
consideration of the meanes, and degrees, pursue some 
fewe principles, which they haue chanced vpon absurd- 
ly, care not. to innouate, which drawes vnknowne in- 
conueniencies ; vse extreme remedies at first : and that 
which doubleth all errors, will not acknowledge nor 
retract them ; like an vnready horse, that wil neither 
stop nor turne. Men of age obiect too much, consulte 
too long, aduenture too little, repent too soone, & 
seldome driue businesse home to the fiill period ; 
but content themselues with a mediocrity of successe. 
Certainly it is good to. Compound imploiments of both : 
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for that will bee good for the present ; because the veiv 
tues of either age may correct the defects of both : and 
good for succession, that young men may bee leamers, 
while men in age are Actors : and lastly, in respect of 
externe accidents, because authority foUoweth old men, 
and fauour and popularity youth. But for the morall 
part : perhaps youth will haue the preheminence, as 
age hath for the politike. A certaine Rabby vpon the 
Text, Tour Toung men shaU aee visions^ and your Old 
men diall dreame Dreame% : inferreth, that young men 
are admitted neerer to God then old, because vision is 
a cleerer reuelation, then a dreame. And certainlie, 
the more a man drinketh of the world, the more it 
intoxicateth ; and age doth profit rather in the powers 
of vnderstanding, then in the vertues of the will and 
affections. 



24. Of Beauty. 

Vertue is like a rieh stone, best piain set : and 
surely vertue is best set in a body that is comely 
thougli not of delicate features ; and that hath rather 
dignity of presence, then beauty of aspect. Neither is it 
almost seene, that verie beautiful persons are otherwise 
of great vertue ; as if nature were rather busie not to 
erre, then in labour to produce excellency. And there- 
fore they proue accomplished, but not of great spirit ; 
and study rather behauiour then vertue. In Be^iutie, 
that of fauour is more then that of colour ; and that 
of decent and gratious motion, more then that of fa- 
uour. That is the best part of beauty which a picture 
cannot expresse : no nor the first sight of the life : & 
there is no excellent beauty, that hath not some stränge- 
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nesse in the proportions. A man cannot teil whether 
Apdlea or Albert Durere were the more trifler. Where- 
of the one would make a personage by Geometrical 
proportions, the other by taking the best parts out of 
diaers faces, to make one excellent. Such personages 
I thinke would please no body, but the Painter that 
made them. Not but I thinke a Painter may make a 
better face than euer was : But hee must doe it by a 
kinde of felicity, (as a Musitian that maketh an excellet 
aire in Muaick) and not by rule. If it bee true that 
the principall part of beauty is in decent motion ; cer- 
tainely it is no maruell, though persons in yeeres seeme 
many 4imes more amiable Pulchrorum Autumnus pvl' 
eher. For no youth can be comely, but by pardon, & 
considering > Ae youth, as to make vp the comelinesse. 
Beauty is as sommer fruits, which are easie to corrupt 
and cannot last : and for the most part, it makes a dis- 
solute youth, & an age a little out of countenance: 
But yet certainly againe, if it light well, it maketh 
vertues shine, and vices blush. 



25. Of Deformity. 

Deformed persons are commonly euen with nature : 
for as Nature hath done ill by them, so doe they by 
nature, being for the most part (as the Scripture saith) 
void of naturall aüfection ; and so they haue their re- 
uenge of nature. Certainlie, there is a consent b^ 
tweene the body and the minde, and where Nature 
erreth in the one; she ventureth in the other. Vhi 
peccat in vno perielitatur in aUero, But because there 

1 " and by oonsidermg,** in MS. 
Yoii. zn. 28 
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IS in man an election touching the frame of his minde, 
and a necessitie in the frame of his body ; the starres 
of naturall inclination, are sometimes obscored by the 
sunne of discipKne and vertue. Therefore it is good 
to consider of deformity, not as a signe, which is more 
deceiueable; but as a cause, which seldome &ileth 
of the effect. Whosoeuer hath any thing fixed in his 
person, that doth induce contempt; hath also a per- 
petuall spurre in himselfe, to rescue and deliuer himself 
from scome. Therefore all deformed persons are ex- 
treme bold: first, as in their owne defence, as being 
exposed to scome ; but in processe of time, by a generali 
habite. Also, it stirreth in them industrie, and ^)ecial- 
ly of this kinde, to watch and obserue the weaknesse 
of others, that they may haue somewhat to repay. 
Againe in their superiours, it quencheth ielousie towards 
them, as persons that they thinke they may at pleasure 
despise ; and it layeth their competitors and emulators 
asleepe : as neuer beleeuing they should bee in possi- 
bility of aduancement, tili they see them in possession. 
So that vpon the whole matter, in a great wit, deformi- 
ty is an aduantage to rising. Kings in ancient times, 
and at this present in some Countries were wont to put 
great trust in Eunuches ; because they that are enuious 
towards all, are more obnoxious and officious towards 
one. But yet their trust towards them, hath rather 
beene as to good spials, & good whisperers ; then good 
Magistrates, and officers. And much like is the 
reason of deformed persons. Still the ground is, they 
will, if they bee of spirit, seeke to free themselues from 
scome : which must bee either by vertue, or malice ; 
and therefore they prooue either the best of men, or 
the worst, or strangely mixed. 
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26. Of Naturb in Men. 

Natüre is often hidden, sometimes ouercome; sel- 
dom extingoished. Force maketh nature more violent 
in the retume : doctrine and discourse maketh nature 
lesse importune ; but custome onely doth alter and sub- 
due nature. Hee that seeketh victorie ouer bis nature, 
let bim not set bimselfe to great, nor to small taskes. 
For the first will make him deiected by often fidles ; 
and the second will make bim a small proceeder, tbougb 
by often preuailings. And at the first let bim practise 
witb belps as Swimmers doe witb bladders, or msbes : 
but after a time let bim practise witb disaduantages, as 
dauncers do witb tbicke sbooes. For it breeds great 
perfection, if the Practise bee barder tban tbe vse. 
Wber nature is migbty, and tberefore tbe victorie 
bard ; tbe degrees bad need bee, first to stay and arrest 
nature in time : like to bim that would say ouer tbe 
foure and twenty letters wben he was angry, then 
to go lesse in quantitie ; as if one should in forbear- 
ing wine come firom drinking bealthes, to a draught a 
meale ; ^ and lastlie to discontinue altogetber. But if a 
man baue tbe fortitude and resolution to infranchise 
bimselfe at once that is tbe best; 

Optimus tue animi vindex laidentia pectus 
Vincida qui ngnt, dedohdtque semeL 

Neitber is tbe ancient rule amisse, to bend nature as a 
wand, to a contrary extreame, wbereby to set it right; 
vnderstanding it, wbere tbe contrary extreme is no 
vice.2 Let not a man force a babite vpon bimselfe 

1 The words " like to . . . angry," and " aA if . . . meale,** are not 
in the MS. 

3 The MS. has "neitfaer is it amisse to bend nature to a contnuye ex- 
treame, where it is noe vice.** 
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with a perpetual continuance, but with some intermis- 
don. For both the pause reinforceth the new onset ; 
and if a man that is not perfect be euer in practise, 
hee shall aswell practise bis errors, as bis abilities, and 
induce one babite of botb: and tbere is no meanes 
to belp tbis, but by sesonable intermissions. A mans 
natore is best perceiued in priuatnesse, for tbere is no 
aflPectation ; in passion for tbat puttetb a man out of bis 
precepts ; and in a new case, or experiment, for tbere 
custome leuetb bim. Tbey are bappy men, wbose 
natures sort witb tbeir vocations, otberwise tbey may 
say, MuUum incolafmt amma mea^ wben tbey conuerse 
in tbose tbings tbey doe not affect. In studies wbat- 
soeuer a man commandetb ypon bimselie, let bim set 
bours for it. But wbatsoeuer is agreeable to bis na- 
ture, let bim take no care for any set times : For bis 
tbougbts will flye to it of tbemselues; so as tbe spases 
of otber businesse or studies will suffice. 



27. Of Custome and Education. 

Mens tbougbts are mucb according to tbeir inclina- 
tion ; tbeir discourse and speeches according to tbeir 
leaming, and infused opinions ; But tbeir deedes are 
after as tbey baue beene accustomed. And therefore 
as Macciauel wel notetb, (thougb in an euil fauoured in- 
stance) tbere is no trusting to tbe force of Nature ; nor 
to tbe brauery of words ; except it be corroborate by 
custome. His* instance is, that for the atchieuins: of a 
desperate conspiracie a man should not rest vpon tbe 
fiercenes of any mans nature, or bis resolute vndertak- 
ings, but take such a one as hath bad bis band formerly 
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in blood. But Macdaud knew not of a Frier Clement^ 
nor a JRauiüae^ nor a lawrequy^ nor a Baltazar Q-erard.^ 
Yet bis rule holdeth still, that nature, nor the ingage- 
ment of words are not so forcible as custome. Onelie 
Superstition is now so well aduanced, that men of the 
first blood, are as firme, as butchers by occupation : 
and votarie resolation is made equipollent to cus- 
tome, euen in matter of blood. In other things the 
predominancy of custome is euery where visible ; inso- 
much as a man would wonder, to heare men professe, 
protest, ingage, giue great words, and then doe iust, as 
they haue done before : as if they were dead Images 
& Engins moued only by the wheeles of custome. 
Therefore since custome is the principal Magistrate of 
mans life : let men by all meanes endeauour to obtaine 
good customes. Certainly custome is most perfect 
when it beginneth in young yeeres. This wee call 
Education: which is nothing but an early custome. 
For it is true that late leamers cannot so well take the 
plie ; except it be in some mindes, that haue not suffered 
themselues to fixe, but haue kept themselues open and 
prepared to receiue continuall amendment; which is 
exceeding rare. But if the force of custome simple, 
and separate be great; the force of custom copulate 
& conioind, and in troupe, is fiir greater. For thear 
example teacheth ; companie comforteth ; semulation 
quickeneth ; glory raiseth ; so as in such places the 
force of custome is in bis exaltation. Certainelie the 
great multiplication of vurtues upon htunane nature, 
resteth vpon societies well ordained, and disciplined. 
For Common wealthes, and good gouemments, doe 
nourish vertue grown, but doe not mende the seeds. 

l A blank is left for this name in the MS. 
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But the miserie is, that the most effectual meanes are 
now applied to the ends least to be desired. 



28. Op Fobtunb. 



It cannot bee denied, but outward accidents conduce 
much to a Maus fortune. Fauour, Oportune death of 
others ; occasion fitting vertue. But chiefely the mould 
of a Maus fortune is in himselfe. And the most &e- 
quent of extemal causes is, that the foUy of one man is 
Üie fortune of another. For no man prospers so so- 
denly, as by others errors. Serpens m^ ^erperOem co- 
mederit nan fit Draco. Ouert, and apparant vertues bring 
foorth praise, but there bee hidden and secret vertues 
that bring forth fortune. Certaine deliueries of a mans 
seife which haue no name. The Spanish word De- 
senAoltura partlie expresseth them, when there be no 
stonds nor restiu^esse in a mans nature. For so saith 
Liuie well, after he had described Cato Maior in these 
words, In illo viro tantü rohur corporis ^ animi fuit^ vt 
quocunq; loco natus esset fortunä sibi facturus videretur: 
He falleth vpon that, that he had Versatile ingenium. 
Therefore if a man locke sharpely and accentiuely, hee 
shall see fortune ; for though shee be blinde, yet shee is 
not inuisible. The way of fortune is like the milken 
way in the skie, which is a meeting, or knot of a num- 
ber of small starres; not seene asunder, but giuing 
light together. So are there a number of little and 
scarse discemed vertues, or rather faculties and cus- 
tomes, that make men fortunate. The Italians note some 
of them, such as a man would little thinke ; when they 
speake of one that cannot doe amisse, they will throw 
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in into his other cöditions, that he hath Poco di matto.^ 
And certainly, there bee not two more fortxinate proper- 
ties, then to haue a little of the foole, and not too much 
of the honest. Therefore extreme louers of their Coun- 
trey, or Masters, were never fortunate, neither can they 
bee. For when a man placeth his thoughts without 
himselfe, hee goeth not his owne way. An hasty for- 
tune maketh an enterpriser and remoner ; (the French 
hath it better Enterprenät^ or RemuanC) but the exer- 
cised fortune maketh the able man. Fortune is to bee 
honoured and respected, and it be but for her daughters, 
Confidence and Reputation ; for those two fehcity breed- 
eth : the first, within a mans seife ; the later, in others 
towards him. All wise men to decline the Enuie of 
their owne vertues, vse to ascribe them to prouidence, 
and fortune. For so they may the better assume them. 
And besides, it is greatnesse in a man to bee the care 
of the higher powers.^ And it hath been noted, that 
those that ascribe openly to much to their owne wis- 
dome and policy, end infortunate. It is written, that 
Tirmtheu» Üie Athenian^ afber hee had in the account 
he gaue to the State of his gouernment, often inter- 
laced this speach : And in ihis^ fortune had no pari ; 
neuer prospered in any thing he vndertooke after- 
wards. 

1 This sentence Stands thus in the MS. : ** The Italians have found out 
one of them ; Poco <£ matio, when they speak of one that cannot do amisse.** 

The Word note in the text (which had been omitted in the printing) is in- 
serted with a pen, in both my copies of this edition: evidently with the 
same hand and ink, and both old. Whence I infer that Bacon, instead of 
printing a list of errcUa, had the corrections made by hand before the copies 
were issued. 

s The rest is not in the MS. 
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29. Of Studies. 

Stüdies seme for Delight, for Ornament, and for 
Ability ; their cheife vse for delight,^ is, in priuatnesse, 
and retmng ; for ornament, is in discourse, and for 
abilitie, is in indgement. For expert men can execute, 
but leamed men are fittest to iudge or censure. To 
spend too mach time in them, is Sloth ; to vse them too 
mucb for ornament, is affectation ; to make iudgemfent 
wholly by their rules, is the humour of a 8choler. 
They perfect Nature^ and are perfected by Experience. 
Crafty men contemne them, simple men admire them, 
and wise men vse them. For they teaeh not their owne 
vse, but that is a wisdome without them, and aboue 
them, wonne by obseruation. Read not to contradict, 
jior to beleeue, but to weigh and consider. Some 
bookes are to bee tasted, others to bee swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested. That is, some 
bookes are to be read only in parts ; other to bee read, 
but not curiously ; and some few to bee read wholly, 
and with diligence and attention. Reading maketh a 
füll man, Conference a ready man, and writing an ex- 
act man. And therefore if a man write little, hee had 
neede haue a great memory ; if he confer little, hee 
had neede haue a present wit, and if he read little, hee 
had neede haue much cunning, to seeme to know that 
hee doth not. Histories make men wise, Poets wittie, 
the Mathematickes subtill, Naturall Philosophie deepe, 
Morall graue, Logicke and Methoricke able to contend.^ 
Abeunt studia in mores. Nay, thear is no stond or ini- 

1 The MS. has " Studies serve for Pastymes, for Ornaments, and for abilli- 
tyes: Theire cheife use for pastyme, is " &c. 

2 In the MS. this Essay ends here. 
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pediment in the wit, but may be wrought out by fit 
studies : like as diseases of the body may haue appro- 
priate exercises. Bowling is good for the Stone and 
Saines ; Shooting for the longs & breast ; gentle Walk- 
ing for the stomacke; riding for the head: and the 
like. So if a mans wit be wandring, let him study the 
Maihematiks ; if his wit be not apt to distinguish, or 
find di£ference, let him study the Schoolemen ; if it bee 
not apt to beat ouer matters and to find out rescm- 
blances, let him study Lawyers cases. So euerie de- 
fect of the mind may haue a speciall receit. 



30. Of Ceremonies and Resfects. 

Hee that is onely reall, had need haue exceeding 
great parts of vertue : as the stone had neede to be rieh 
that is set without foile. But commonly it is in praise, 
as it is in gaine : For as the prouerbe is true, That ligkb 
gaines make heauie puraes^ because they come thicke, 
whereas great come, but now and then : so it is true, 
that small matters winne great commendation, because 
they are continually in vse, and in note. Whereas the 
occasion of any great vertue, commeth but on holie 
daise. To attaine good formes, it suflSceth not to de- 
spise them : for so shall a man obserue them in others : 
And let him trust himself with the rest. For if he care 
to expresse them, hee shall lose their grace, which is to 
be naturall and vnaflPected. Some mens behauiour is 
like a verse wherein euery siUable is measured ; how 
can a man comprehend great matters, that breaketh his 
mind to much to small obseruation ? Not to vse Cere- 
monies at al, is to teach others not to vse them againe ; 



^^^1^1^^ -ff ,1^*^^ ^^^.^^^■'•^I^^IÄ^» ^9^9 



# ao iKmifiiAeÜk respeet: efpedallj tbe^ bee not to lif 
4j^t^ %o 0aMDigl&m^4s fixrmall natnres, AmoDgil^ji 
ißmB Peeres, a man dhall h» joxe dTfiuiuäiazit^l and 
dierefi)fe il is good a litde to hdep »tatet amoi^sfe.ä 
mans inferilyiuni one shal be «are of Benerencef and 
Iherelbve it is good a litüe to bee familiär^ Hee that is 
loo mndi in anj tliing, ao that hee ^eth anothi^r^xsei^ 
laon of salietie» maketh himsdf clmap* To appl^ eam 
adfe to otbers is good; so it be with demonstation 1^ 
«man dotb it ypon regard, and nc^ vpon ücSßty. It il 
a good precepti gmeratty in seconding anoth^ yet to 
adde somewhat of ones owne ; as if y ou will grant ins 
opinion, let it be mäi some distinction ; if yoa will 6if^ 
low bis modon ; let it be with oondition ; if yon dlo# 
bis coonseD, let it be with alleging fiarther reason«^ 
Men had neede bewaie bow they be^too pecfit in cqish 
pfementi. For be tfaey neuer so snffident otherw]s% 
their ^nieis wül bee soie to gine tfaem that attiflniila 
tp tfae disaduantage of their greater vertae. It is losse 
also in bnsinesse to be too fall of respects, or to be to 
corious in obseming times and oportnnities. Sähman 
saith He that considereth ihe wind shdU not 90we^ and 
hee that looketh to the chwdes^ shaU not reape. A wise 
man will make more opportanities than he findes. 



31. Of Sutors. 



Manie ill matters are vndertaken, & many good 
matters with ill mindes. Some embiace snits which 
neuer meane to deale effectually in them, bnt if they 
see there may be life in the matter by some other 

1 The Easaj ends here in the MS. 
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meane, they will be content to winne a thanke, or 
take a second reward, or at least to make vse in the 
meane time of the Sutors hopes.^ Some take hold of 
suits only for an occasion to Crosse some other, or to 
make an Information whereof they could not other- 
wise haue apt pretext, without care what become of 
the suite when that turne is serued. Nay, some vn- 
dertake suits with a fall purpose to let them fall, to 
the end to gratifie the aduerse party or competitor. 
Surely there is in sort a right in euery suit ; either 
a right of equity, if it be a suit of controuersie or a 
right of desart, if it be a suit of petition. If affec- 
tion leade a man to fauour the wrong side in iustice, 
let him rather vse his countenance to Compound the 
matter then to carry it. If affectiö leade a man to 
fauor the lesse worthy in desart, let him doe it with- 
out deprauing or disabling the better deseruer. In 
suits a man doth not wel vnderstand, it is good to 
referre them to some friend of trust and iudgement, 
that may report whether hee may deale in them 
yrith honour. Sutors are so distasted with delaies 
and abuses, that plaine dealing in denying to deale 
in suits at first, and reporting the successe barely, 
and in challenging no more thankes then one hath 
deserued, is growne not onlie honourable, but also 
gracious. In suits of fauour, the first comming ought 
to take little place: so farre forth consideration may 
be had of his trust, that if intelligence of the mat- 
ter could not otherwise haue been had, but by him, 
aduantage be not taken of the note, but the party left 
to his other meanes.^ To be ignorant of the value 

1 The words " or at least .... hopes '* are not in tfae MS. 
3 The last dause is not in the MS. 
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of a suit is simpliciiy, as well as to bee Ignorant of 
the right therof, is want of conscience. Secresie in 
soites is a great meane of obtaining ; For voicing 
them to bee in forwardnesse, maj discourage some 
kind of soitors, bnt dotb qnicken and awake otbers. 
Bnt timing of tbe snits is the principall. Timing I 
say not onely in respect of tbe person tbat should 
grant it, bnt in respect of those which are like to 
Crosse it.^ Let a man in tbe cboise of bis meane, 
ratber cbnse tbe fittest meane tben tbe greatest meane, 
and ratber tbem tbat deale in certaine tbings tben 
tbose tbat are generali. Tbe reparation of a deniall 
is sometimes eqnall to tbe first grant, if a man sbew 
bimselfe neitber deiected, nor discontented. Imquum 
petas vt ceouum feras. is a good rule wbere a man bath 
Sength of feuour ; bat oLrwise a man were better 
rise in bis snit; for bee tbat would bane ventured at 
first to bane lost tbe sntor, will not in tbe conclnsion 
lose botb tbe sntor and bis owne former fanor. Notb- 
ing is tbought so easie a request to a great person as 
bis Letter ; and yet if it be not in a good cause, it is 
so mucb out of bis reputation. 



32. Of Followers and friends. 

CosTLY followers are not to bee liked, lest wliile 
a man maketb bis traine longer, he make bis wings 
shorter. I reckon to bee costly, not them alone which 
Charge the purse, but which are wearisome and impor- 
tune in suits. Ordinarie followers ought to challeiige 
no higher conditions tben countenance, recommenda- 

1 What tollows, down to " former favor," is not in the MS. 
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tion, and protection from wrongs. Factions followers 
are worse to bee liked, which follow not vpon affection 
to him with whom they ränge themselnes, but vpon 
discontentment conceiued against some other. Whe]>- 
npon commonly ensueth, that ill intelligence, that wee 
manj times see beetweene great personages. Like- 
wise glorious ibllowers are füll of inconueniency ; for 
they teint bnsinesse through want of secrecy, and 
they export honor from a man and make him a re- 
tume in enuy.^ The following by certaine States, 
answerable to that which a great person himselfe 
professeth, as of Souldiers to him that hath beene 
imploid in the warres, and the like, hath euer beene 
a thing ciuill, and well taken euen in Monarchies so it 
be without too mach pompe or popularity. But the 
most honourable kind of following, is to be foUowed, 
as one that apprehendeth to aduance vertue and desart 
in all sort of persons. And yet where there is no em- 
inent oddes in sufficiency, it is better to take with the 
more passable, then with the more able. In gouem- 
ment it is good to vse men of one rancke equally: 
For to countenance some eztraordinarily, is to ma^e 
them insolent, and the rest discontent; because they 
may claime a due. But in fauour to vse men with 
much düBPerence and election, is good ; For it maketh 
the persons preferred more thankfrdl, and the rest 
more officious; because all is of favour. It is good 
not to make to much of any man at the first, be- 
cause one cannot hold out that proportion. To bee 
gouemed by one is not good, and to bee distracted 
with many, is worse ; but to take aduise of some few 
friends, is euer honourable, JW lookers on, many times 

^ This sentenoe is not in tl&e MS. 
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88. Of NEGOdATINOt j. ;/ 

It is genarallie betler tb deale hj speach, €bi»i 1^ 
Mter, and bj the n^dialion (^ a tMfd, then by m ii^iäi 
eelfe. - Letters are.good wheii a man wonld dxaw ili 
answer by letter backe agatee^ or wh^a it may eertt» 
£>r a mans instificatioii aft^wards to p^rbdoce bk owaÄ 
ktter, or wh^re it ndiay bee dang^ tö bee intemqpled 
or heaid by peeces.^ Ta deale in persoxi b go6d ^Iieii 
a mans fiice breeds legard, as c(mmionIy witb infei$- 
onrs, or in tc^er <»seB where a mans eie vpen ti^ 
cotintenance of bim with whom one qpeaketh^ iiMTf 
giue bim a direction how fiirre to goe, and generally 
where a man will reserue to himselfe libertie either 
to disaduowe or to expound. In cboise of instrumenta 
it is better to choose men of a plainer sort, that are 
like to doe that, that is committed to them, and to 
report backe againe fidthfiilly the successe, then those 
that are cimning to cötriue out of other mens busines, 
somewhat to grace themselues, and will helpe the mat- 
ter in report for satis&ction sake. It is better to sound 
a person with whom one deales a farre off, then to fall 
ypon the point at first, except you meane to supprise 
him by some short question. It is better dealing with 
men in appetite, then with those which are where they 

^ The last clause is not in the MS. 
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would bee. If a man deale with an other vpon con- 
ditions, the Start or first Performance is all, which a 
man cannot reasonably demand, except either the na- 
ture of the thing be such which mnst goe before, or 
eise a man can perswade the other partj-, that hee 
shall still neede him in some other thing, or eise 
that he be comited the honester man. All practise 
is to discouer or to worke. Men discouer themselues 
in trust, in passion, at vnawares, and of necessity, 
when they would haue somewhat done, and cannot 
finde an apt pretext. If you would worke any man, 
you must either know his nature, and fashions, and 
so leade him, or his endes, and so perswade him ; or 
his weaknes or disaduantages, and so awe him, or 
those that haue interest in him, and so goueme them. 
In dealing with cunning persons, we must euer con- 
sider their endes to interpret their Speeches; and it 
is good to say little to them, and that which they 
least looke for. 



34. Op Faction. 



Many haue an opinion not wise ; That for a Prince 
to goueme his estate, or for a great person to goueme 
his proceedings, according to the respect of factions, 
is the principall part of pollicy : whereas contrari- 
wise, the chiefest wisdome is either in ordering those 
things which are generali, and wherein men of seuer- 
all ßictions doe neuerthelesse agree, or in dealing with 
correspondence to particuler persons, one by one. But 
I say not, that the consideration of factions is to be 
neglected. Meane men must adhere, but great men 
that haue strength in themselues were better to main- 
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taine themselues indifferent, and neutrall. Yet enen 
in beginners to adhere so moderatly, a« he be a man 
of the one faction, which is passablest with the other, 
commonly giueth best way. The lower and weaker 
faction is the firmer in coninnction. When one of 
the factions is extinguished, the remaining subdiuid^ 
eth : which is good for a second. It is cömonly 
seene, that men once placed, take in with the con- 
trary factiö to that, by which they enter. The Traitor 
in factions lightly goeth away with it : for when mat- 
ters haue stucke long in balancing, the winning of 
some one man casteth them and he getteth all the 
thankes.^ The euen carriage betweene two factions, 
proceedeth not alwaies of moderation, but of a true- 
nesse to a mans seife, with end to make vse of both« 
Certainely in Italic they hold it a little suspect in 
Popes, when they haue often in their mouth Padre 
Commune^ & take it to a signe of one that meaneth 
to referre all to the greatnesse of his own house. 



35. Of Praise. 



Praise is the reflection of vertue : but it is as the 
glasse, or bodie is, which giueth the reflection. If it 
be from the common people, it is commonly false and 
naught ; and rather followeth vaine persons, then ver- 
tuous : for the common people vnderstand not many 
excellent vertues : the lowest vertues draw praise from 
them, tlie middle vertues worke in them astonishment, 
or admiration ; but of the highcst vertues they haue no 
sense or perceiuing at all. But shewes, and Speciei 

1 The Essay ends here in the MS. 
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virtiMus gimiles^ seme best with them. Certainly, 
Farne is like a Riuer that beareth vp things light, and 
swolne ; and drownes things waightj and solid : But if 
persans of quality & iudgement concnr, then it is as the 
Scripture saith, Nomen bonum imtar vnguenti fragrcaur 
tu ; It filleth all round about, and will not easily away. 
For the odors of ointments are more durable than those 
of flowers. There bee so many false pointes of praise, 
that a man maj iustly hold it suspect. Some praises 
proceeds meerely of flattery : and if he bee an ordinary 
flatterer, hee will haue certaine common attributes, 
which may serue euery man : if he bee a cunnihg flat- 
terer hee will follow the Archflatterer, which is a maus 
seife, & wherein a man thinketh best of himselfe, there- 
in the flatterer will vphold him most : But if hee bee 
an impudent flatterer, looke wherein a man is conscient 
to himselfe, that he is most defectiue, and is most out 
of countenance in himselfe, that wil the flatterer enti- 
tle him to perforce ; Spreta conseientid. Some praises 
come of good wishes and respects, which is a forme due 
in ciuility to Kings and great persons, Laudando preß- 
cipere ; when by telling men what they are, they rep- 
resent to them what they should bee. Some men are 
praised maliciously to their hurt, thereby to stirre enuie 
and ielousie towards them ; Pessimum genus inimieo- 
rum laudantium. Certainly moderate praise vsed with 
oportunity, and not vulgär, but appropriate, is that 
which doth the good. Scdomon saith, Hee that prais^ 
eth his friend aloud, rising earltfj it shaU bee to him w> 
beUer than a cwrse, Too much magnifying of man or 
matter, doth irritate contradiction, and procure enuie 
and scome. 

yoL. XII. 24 
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36. Of Iüdicature. 



IvDGES ought to remeber that their oflSce is lus din 
cere, and not Ju8 dare; to interprete law, and not to 
make law, or giue Law ; Else will it be like the pre- 
sumption of the Church of Rome^ which vnder pretext 
of exposition of Scripture, vsurpeth and practiseth an 
authority to adde and alter ; and to pronounce that 
which they doe not finde, and by colour of Antiquily 
to introduce nouelty. ludges ought to be more leamed 
then wittie; more reuerend then plausible, & more 
aduised then confident. Aboue all things integrity is 
their portion and proper vertue. Cursed (saith the 
Law) 19 hee that remooueth the Land-marhe. The mis- 
laier of a Meerestone is too blame. But it is the yniust 
ludge that is the capitall remoouer of Land-markes, 
when hee defineth amisse of lands and property. One 
foule sentence doth more hurt, then many foule exam- 
ples ; for they doe but corrupt the streame ; the other 
corrupteth the fountaine. So saith Salomon ; Föns tur^ 
latus ^ Vena corrupta est iustus cadens in causa sud co^ 
ram adversario ; The office of ludges may haue refer- 
ence vnto the parties that sue ; vnto the Aduocates that 
pleade ; vnto the Clerkes and Ministers of Justice vn- 
derneth them ; and to the Soueraigne or State aboue 
them. 

There he (saith the Scripture) that turne iudgement 
into wormewood ; and sureUe there be also that turne it 
into vinegar: For injustice maketh it bitter, and de- 
laies make it sowre. The principall duty of a ludge, 
is to suppresse force and fraude ; whereof force is the 
more pemitious, the more open ; and fi'aud the more 
close and disguised. Adde thereto contentious suites, 
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which ought to be spewed out as the surfet of Courts. 
A ludge ought to prepare his way to a lust sentence, as 
God vseth to prepare his way, by raising valleis and 
taking downe hils : So when their appeareth on either 
side an high band, violent prosecution, cunning aduan- 
tages taken, combination, power, great counsell, then is 
the vertue of a ludge seene, to make inequalitj equall; 
that he may plant his iudgement as vpon an euen 
ground. Qui fortiter emungit^ elicit sanguinem; And 
where the winepresse is hard wrought, it yeelds a harsh 
wine that tastes of the grapestone. ludges must be- 
ware of hard constructions and stndned inferences ; for 
there is no worse torture then the torture of lawes: 
specially in case of Lawes penall ; they ought to haue 
care that that which was meant for terrour, be not 
tumed into rigour ; and that they bring not vpon the 
people that shower whereof the Scripture speaketh ; 
Plueb üuper eos laqueos : For penall lawes pressed, are 
a showre of snares vpon the people. In causes of life 
and death, ludges ought as farre (as the law permit- 
teth) in iustice to remember mercy; and to cast a 
seuere eie vpon the example, but a mercifiill eie vpon 
the person. 

Patience and grauity of hearing is an essentiall part 
of iustice, and an ouerspeaking ludge is no well tuned 
Cymball. It is no grace to a ludge, first to finde that 
which hee might haue heard in due time from the Barre ; 
or to shew quickenesse of conceit in cutting of counsell 
or euidence too short; or to preuent information by 
questions, though pertinent. The partes of a ludge are 
foure ; to direct the euidence ; to moderate length, repe- 
tition, or impertinency of speech ; to recapitulate, select, 
and collate the materiall points of that which hath beene 
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Said ; and to giue the role or sentence. Whatsoeuer is 
aboue these, is too much ; and proceedeth either of glory 
and willingnesse to speake, or of impatience to heare, or 
of shortnesse of memory, or of want of a staid & equall 
attention. It is a stränge thing to see, that the bold- 
nesse of Adnocates should preuaile with ludges ; where- 
as they should imitate God, in whose seate they sit, who 
represseth the presumptuous, and giueth grace to the 
modest. Bat it is more stränge, that the custome of 
the time doth Warrant ludges to haue noted iauourites, 
which cänot but cause multiplication of fees, & suspi- 
tion of by-waies. There is due from the ludge to the 
Aduocate, some commendation and gracing, where 
causes are well handied & &ire pleaded ; speciallie 
towards the side which obtaineth not; For that vp- 
holds in the Client the reputation of his counsel, and 
beats down in him the conceit of his cause. There is 
likewise due to the publike a ciuill reprehension of Ad- 
nocates, where there appeareth cunning counsell, grosse 
neglect, slight information, indiscreet pressing, or an 
ouerbold defence. 

The place of lustice is an hallowed place ; and there- 
fore not onely the bench, but the footepace and pre- 
cincts and purprise thereof ought to bee preserued with- 
out scandall and corruption. For certainely Orapes 
(as the Scripture saith) will not be gaihered of thomes 
or thistles ; neither can lustice yeeld her fruit with 
sweetnesse, amongst the briers & brambles of catching 
and poling Clearkes and Ministers. The attendance 
of Courts is subject to foure bad instruments ; First, 
certaine persons that are sowers of suits, which make 
the Court swel, and the Countrey pine. The second 
sort is of those that ingage Courts in quarreis of Iuris- 
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diction, and are not tnily, Andci Ourice^ but Parasiti 
Ourice, in puffing a Court vp beyond her bounds for 
their own scrappes and aduantage. The third sort is 
of those that may bee accounted the lefl hands of 
Courts, persons that are füll of nimble and sinister 
trickes and shiftes, whereby they peruert the plaine and 
direct courses of Courts, and bring iustice into oblike 
lines and labirinthes. And the fourth is the Poler and 
exacter of fees, which iustifies the common resemblance 
of the Courts of Iustice, to the bush, wherunto while 
the sheepe flies for defence in weather, hee is sure to 
lose part of his fleece. On the other side an ancient 
Clearke, skilfull in presidents, wary in proceeding, and 
vnderstanding in the businesse of the Court, is an ex- 
cellent finger of a Court ; and doth many times point 
the way to the ludge himselfe. 

Lastly, ludges ought aboue al to remember the con- 
clusion of the Roman twelue Tables ; Salfia popuii m- 
prema lex^ and to know that Lawes, except they bee in 
Order to that ende are but things captious, and Oracles 
not well inspired. Therefore it is an happy thing in.a 
State, when Kings and States doe often consult with 
ludges; and againe, when ludges doe often consult 
with the King and State : the one, when there is mat- 
ter of Law interuenient in businesse of State; the 
other, when there is some consideration of State in- 
teruenient in matter of Lawe. For many times the 
thing deduced to ludgement, may be meü ^ tuum^ 
when the reason and consequence thereof may trench 
to point of estate ; I call matter of estate not only the 
parts of Soueraignty, but whatsoeuer introduceth any 
great alteration or dangerous president or concemeth 
manifestly any great portion of people. And let no 
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man weakely concelue Üiat iust lawes, and tme poUicy, 
liaue any antapathy. For Üuey are like the spirits, a&d 
sinewes that one moue» within llie other. Nd^^ 
onght ludges to be so Ignorant of their owne rf^t, as 
to thinke there is not left to them as a princq»!! part 
of their office, a wise use and application of Lawes. 
For they may remember what the Apostle saith of'a 
greater Law then theirs, No8 scimus qma lex hma i^ 
modo quüed vtatw legiHme. 



87. Op Vainb-oiiOrt. 

It was pretOj deuised of JB^cp^ The Mie$ ate tipon 
ihe Adebree of the Chariot whede^ and etdä^ What a 
du8t doe I reieef So are there some vaine persouiB, 
that whatsoener goeth alöne, or mones vpon greater 
meanes, thej thinke it is thej that cany it. Tli^ 
that are glorious nixist needs be iactions ; for all branery 
Stands vpon comparisons. They must needes be vio- 
lent, to make good their owne vaunts. Neither can 
they bee secret, and therefore not effectuall ; bat accord- 
ing to the French proverb, Beaucoup de hruit ^ peu de 
fruit^ Much bruit, little fruit. Yet certainely there is 
vse of this quality in ciuill affaires. Where there is an 
opinion and fame to bee created, either of Vertue or 
Gfreatnesee : these man are good Trumpetei*s. Again, 
as Titas lAuiue noteth in the case of Antiochus and the 
JEtoliane^ There are sometimee greate effects of croese 
lies ; as if a man that should interpose himselfe to nego- 
tiate between two, should to either of them seuerally 
pretend, more interest than he hath in the other. And 
in this and the like kind, it often fals out, that somewhat 
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18 produced of nothing. Por lies are sufficiet to breed 
opinion, and opmion brings on substance. But princi- 
paUy in cases of great enterprise, vpon charge and ad- 
uenture such composition of glorions natures doth put 
life into busines, and those that are of solid and sober 
natures haue more of the ballast, then of the saile. 
Certainely Vaine-glory helpeth to perpetuat« a maus 
memory, and Vertue was neuer so beholding to humane 
nature, as it receiued his due at the second hand. 
Neither had the fame of Cicero^ Seneca^ Pliniua Se~ 
cundua^ bome her age so well, if it had not beene ioin- 
ed with some vanity b themselues ; like vnto vamish, 
that makes seelings not onely shine, but last. But all 
this while, when I speake of Vaine-glory^ I meane not 
of that property that Tacitm doth attribute to Mvr 
cianus^ Omnium quce dixerat feceratque arte quadam 
ostentator : For that proceeds not of vanity, but of a 
natural magnanimity and discretion ; and in some 
persons is not onely comely, but gracious. For excu- 
sations, cessions, modesty it seife well gouemed are but 
arts of ostentation : and amongst those Arts there is 
none better, then that which Plinius Secundus speak- 
eth of, which is to be libendl of praise & cömendation 
to others, in that wherein a maus seife hath any perfec- 
tion. For saith Plinie very wittily ; In commending 
another^ you do yowr sdfe right ; for hee that you comr 
mend^ is either superiour to you in that you commend or 
inferiour. If he he inferiour if he he to he commended ; 
you much more; \f he he superiour if hee he not to he 
commended ; you much lesse. 
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' 88. O» nrn onsATNiss^ of Eikqdombs. 
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Ths yeA rf j B^wirfttorfg i » Mibkk «ras «nragnft«]ii 
ciMÜBboge» k pcofitriile ia oeonirt. DesiiM at m Im»» 
qi»l to toiicli « ZialQki liee aud^ilat mmU möI ;^Eieit^ 

Tbk ^[Medi «fc a tbne jof acdace^ «nd not aHeioi»»irift 
YBCwU, aad lat lua tnna coaM ba daoeiit cf a naiui 
idfe« B«t it Biay Imiim a pretie jqpfJticalioii ; For ta 
fl^^ak« icttlyof politikaaA Statemeiiv ^ta lira aooaa- 
titti09t tiMK#L ia<^f, thiM Aat cani mak» a «sbaB 
oBlijtp gpeal» and caaaol fiddell> And Aere bee laaiiy 
1i^ can fiddell veiy iCtnningly» and jtl tbe ptooedafca 
cf tbiw Artk.to inafeB a flcniriaiifaig 9Mkm itkims Ik 
dirtcQived. . For cedaiidy dioia dagenerate Art8^iiliaa*> 
bjr dmerapalitikes and Goaemors doe guaia bolk m^ 
kSucüS -müi tibdr Mastats» aad admiiatibii vilii tiM 
vii^pu\ deaacoe aa lieltar naaie Aaa fidKog; if lämy 
adde noäfiiig la tiha aafatie, ttBeo^^ and amplkoda af 
tha States they goneme. The greatnes of a State ia 
bulke or territoiy, doth fall mder measure; & the 
greatnes of finances & renenew, doth fijl vnder com-> 
patation : the population maj appeare bj Masters^ and 
the number of Cities & Towns by Carls and Mappes : 
bat yet there is nothing among ciuill afiaires more sab» 
iect to error, then the right valnacion and true iodge* 
ment coceming the greatnes of an estate. CSertainly 
there is a kind of resemblance betweene Ae Ejngdome 
of heaaen, and tbe Kingdomes ypon the earth. The 
Kingdome of heauen is compared not to any great 
kerneil, or nut ; bat to a graine of Mosterd ; which is 
one of the least of graines, bat hath in it a propertie 
and spirit hastily to get yp & spread. So are there 
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States that are great in Territory, and yet not apt to 
conquer or iniarge : and others that haue but a small 
dimention or stemme, and yet apt to be the foundar 
tiö of great Monarchies. Walled Townes, stored Ar- 
cenals and Armories, goodly Stahles, Elephants, (if 
you wil) Masse of treasure, Number in Armies, Or- 
dinance, and Artillerie, they are all but a Sheep in 
a Lions skin, except the hreed and disposition of 
the people be miUtarie.^ The helpe is mercenary 
aides. But a Prince or State that resteth vpon waged 
Companies of forraine Armes, and not of his owne 
Natiues, may spread his feathers for a time, but he will 
mew them soone after. The blessing of ludah and 
Issachar will neuer meet, to be both the Lions whelpe, 
and the Asse laid betweene burthens : Neither will a 
people ouercharged with tributes, bee euer fit for Em- 
pire. Nobilitie & Gentlemen multiplying in too great 
a Proportion, maketh the common subiect grow to bee 
a pesant and base swalne driuen out (^ heart, and but 
the Gentlemans laborer : like as it is in copices, where 
if you leaue your staddels too thick, you shall neuer 
haue cleane vnderwood, but shrubbes and bushes. And 
take away the middle people, & you take away the 
infantery, which is the nerue of an Armie: and you 
bring it to this, that not the hundreth pole will be fit 
for a helmet, and so great population and little strength. 
Certainely Virgü coupled Armes and the plough to- 
gether well in the Constitution of ancient Italy ; 

Terra potens armü atq; tbert gUbcB, 

For it is the Plough that yeeldeth the best soldier; 

1 So in the original; and compare p. 381. fonrth line from the bottom: 
whence it appears that I was wrong in stating (vol. xi. p. 45. note 2) that 
Bacon always wrote either mHitar or imütore. 
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bol how? nwintaiiied in ptentie and in die fiaikl of 
crnoßOf «nd not of meere laborers. Sedentaij and 
iritfain-dcoorat Arts, and nice mannfiMstores, tfaat reqptire 
xather tiie finger ihan die hand or arme, haue in their 
natare a exmttm^ to a disposition militar : and gen- 
eeally, all waiüke peqde are a Ulde idle, and lone dan- 
ger better than pain : neiiber must they be too omdi 
broken o£ it^ if thoy diall be proBamed in vigor^ . No 
bodj can be healthiEidl withoat ex»dae, neidiot nataMll 
bodhf, noc poKliltBi 4 t» die pdilike bedf of a Jüi^ 
dorne or eatale, a ciiiill warre is as die heateof • Iboer: 
bot an hcmmiiaUe forraine warre ia like die heate of 
ezerdae. At least, discoofiries, nanigadons, honoms 
aUe sacoonrs ofodier States may keq>e healdi: For in 
a sIothAill peaoe, bodi conrages will e6bniinafe, and 
mann«» eormpt. States Eberall of natnralimdon, are 
capaUe of greatnesse; and the iealons states dbat resl 
vpon die first tribe A stbpe, qnickly want body to 
carrie the bon^es and branches. Maöiy are the ingr&> 
dients into the receit of greatnesse. No man can bj 
care taking adde a cubit to his stature, in the little 
modell of a maus body. Bat certainly in the great 
frame of Eingdomes and Commonwealths, it is in the 
power of Princes or Estates by ordinances 
and constitutions, and maners which 
they may introdace, to sowe great- 
ness to their posteritie and 
succession. Bnt these 
things are commonly 
left to chance. 



FINIS. 



Of Seditions and Troubles.1 

Sheapards of people had neede knowe the Kalen- 
ders of Tempests in State ; which are commonlye 
greatest when things growe to equalitie ; as natarall 
Tempests are greatest about the oequirvoctia. And as 
there are certaine hoUowe blasts and secrett swellings 
of Seas before Tempests, so are there in States. 

cm^s trutare lumnUw 
Scqfe monetjfrcutdesguAf ei qperta tumetcere beüa, 

Certainly, libells and licentious discourses are 
amongst the signes of troubles. Virgüe giveinge the 
pedegree of fame, saieth shee was sister to the Gyants. 

lüam terra parens ira irritcUa deorwn 
Extremam viperMbent Coeo Encdadoque eororem 
ProgenttU, 

As if fames and rumors were the reliques of seditions 
past ; but they are no lesse the praeludes of Seditions 
to come. But he notes it right, that seditions tumults, 
and seditions fames, differ noe more, but as masculine 
and faeminine. Also that kind of obedience (which 
Tacitua describeth in an Army) is to be held sus- 
pected ; Erant in officio^ aed tarnen qui mallent mandata 
Imperantium interpretari^ quam exequL When mandats 
Ml to be disputed and distinguished, and new sences 
given to them, it is the first Essay of disobeying. Also 
as Machawell well notes, when Princes that ought to 
bee common fiithers make themselves as a partie, and 

1 Harl. MS. 5106. 



SM j^nsmx il 

* 

kiBe td a aide in tlie Estsle, it b $8 a bgal» ä»fc tSts 
üide befon it oTertilifowQs. Abo when ^BaeordeB, and 
qttKrrdli) «nd ftdions are earryed openty «id anda^ 
donaly, k is a äigiie tlierer^rerenoe of go^^ 
And retvwettcte fi'Hiat wlMewiffi nfncoi äie ^brt ftont 
Ood, who f^amXaetii the dioMhing lliec^ aa cne of 
liii greal jodgamentt: jSUmmi eimg^ r^mu So wfaeii 
■nie of Ae Ibwer piDan <£ goromament aie maind^* 
dbkaMd, or waaloBned, wladbi are Bdi^km, Jofrtica»' 
OonnoeU, and Tiaasuni men had neede to pray Ibr 
ftiier weatfaür. Bul lat aa leave the pari i£ pi^diciioni^ 
and speake <£ tlie matoialhi and ihe canses, and ihm 
lemedyeB.' Tlwnniätt^ is of two kindeai 

niQch poTertfe «nd mnch diaomtent. Gertainefy, ao 
aMUhie owrthtowne aetaitei, to maiiie vetes tsxt trotiidaa. 
jMcm neülih wdl ihe aMe of llie ^jrSMt belbca tha 
i ■ 







This same MvUü utile beUum is an assured and infid- 
lible signe of a State disposed to troubles and seditions. 
For discontents, they are the verie Humors in the pol- 
itique body apt to gather a prsetematoral heate and 
to inflame. And let not Priuces measure the danger 
of them by this whether they are just or unjust ; fbr 
that were to imagine people to reasonable; nor yet 
by this, whether the greifes whereupon they arrise be 
in true proportion great^ or smale ; for they are the 
most dangerous kindes of discontents where the feare 
is greater then the feeling. The causes and motives 
of Sedition, are Religion, Taxes, alterations of Lawes 
and Customes, breakeing privUedges, generaU oppres- 
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sion, Advauncement of unworthie persona, Stranngers, 
Dearthes, and whatsoever in offending people joyneth 
them in a common cause. For the remedyes, there 
maie be some generali preservatives ; the eure must 
aunsweare to the particuler disease. To give moderate 
libertye for greifes to evaporate, so it be without bra- 
very or importunitye, is a safe way ; for hee that toum- 
eth the humours or makes the wound bleede inwardes 
endaungereth maligne ulcers and pemicious impostu- 
mations. Also the part of EpimetJieuB may become 
Prometheus in this case. Hee when greifes and evills 
flewe abroade yet kept hope in the bottome of the ves- 
sell. The politike and artificiall nourishing of some 
degree of hopes, is one of the best antidotes against the 
poyson of discontents ; and it is a certaine signe of a 
wise govemement if it can hold by hope where it can- 
nott by satisfaction. Also the foresight and prevention, 
that there be noe likely or fitt head whereunto discon- 
tents may resort, and under whom they maie joyne, is 
a knowne but an excellent pointe of caution. I un- 
derstand a fitt head to be one that hath greatnesse and 
reputation, that hath confidencewith the discontented 
partie, and upon whom they tomne theire eyes, and 
that is thought discontent in his particular. Also 
the deviding and breaking of anie combination that 
is adverse to the State is none of the worst remedies. 
For it is a desperate case if the true parte of the State 
be füll of discord and faction, and the false, entyer and 
unyted. LasÜie lett Princes against all events not be 
without some great person of militarye valew neare 
unto them, for the repressing of seditions in theire be- 
ginnings. For without that, there useth to be more 
trepidation in Courts upon the breaking out of troubles 



APPSIDiX II. 



iSkea w«re fitti «mL tlie Stale mnnoili die diiii^^ ei 

fidt vi pmmmtm fmcmm midm^t ptmcif plure$ pdkttif 
4mme9 paUregOm'. Bnt ktt aach obe be an iMsmed ooe 
and not jpqpobur, and liolding good odrreqpcmdeiiee witli 
the gowne man ; or ds tbe Temedj is worae iben ihe 
diseaae. 
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Essays attributed to Bacon without authority. 

At the end of the Jieimscitatio (published in 1657) 
Dr. Rawley gives what he entitles "A perfect Hst of 
his Lordship's true works both in English and Latin ; " 
which he concludes with these words: "as for other 
Pamphlets, whereof there are several, put forth under 
his Lordship's name, they are not to be owned for 
his." 

Any work therefore (not contained in this list) 
which had appeared before 1657 in any publication 
which Dr. Rawley knew of, and had been there as- 
cribed to Bacon, must be regarded as distinctly denied 
by him to be Bacon's. 

Now in December 1642, in which year several of 
Bacon's smaller political pieces were published in sep- 
arate Pamphlets without any editor's name or any j 
account of the source from which they were taken, 
there appeared among others a 4to of eight pages with 
the following title: An Essay of a King^ with an ex- 
planation what manner of persona those should be that 
are to execute the power or ordinance of the King^s Pre- 
rogative. Written by the Right Honourable Francis^ 
Lord Vendam Viscount Saint Albcm. December 2. 
London^ Printed for Richard Best^ 1642. 



884 iUPPXMiHX nt 

In 1848 appeued a 4lo Yolmne of 108 pages, eof 
tiaed The Memmm qf the BifßA EomrMe JfrmmM^ 
Lord Verukmh VüeomUrfSt. Albmie^^ i(mäimm Lord 
ChKmMmr iff Xngbmd; hing Emä^ and aeiMraS 
lMer9 to MMToB great Ptnonag^ mid n/thar piee$$ qf 
varüm» M^ «meemmenii not hentaf&re pnäStiod. A 
tMe whareofjor the readei^e more eme i$ aä^ogned^'-^ 
Lmdon^ prkited hy JB. Aüop far Laurenee C^tfman 
mtä mre tele mUL M kk Aep nett the Savey. 4n Ae 
Sbrmd, 164& 

« MolBt cf tka pisoes m iheiPdliime aie gaaaabM^imi 
w«re afttnvmid» pdbUdMid hf Bawlej fr«Hii tiM <MrWU 
Hals. And it is pcolsabif to tii» cdUeetioii diat to 
allndes,' vhtaü ha aUegot «s a reason for pnUidHaq^ 
aome ddi^ wlucb Baooii kimaalf did not dai%n Ibr 
pnblication, tiiai^^tliroiigli ^ looaa täej^Bg et Ina 
Lordslup's papers whOat he lived, divers amr^titioiMi 
eopies hnre bean taken ; wliidi Iiave nnoe enoploinad 
tiie fxem rnljk «ondry eomfH and nian|^ mSSAm ; 
wherebj nothing hath been more düfficult than to find 
the Lord Saint Alban in the Lord Saint Alban ; and 
which have presented (some of them) rather a iardle 
of nonsense, than any true expression of bis Lordship's 
happy vein ; '' and that therefore he ^^ thonght himself 
in a sort tied to vindicate those injuries and wrongs 
done to bis Lordship's pen; and at once, bj setting 
forth the true and genuine writings themselyes, to pre- 
vent the like invasions for the time to come." Bat 
whatever the publications may have been to which he 
alluded, it is hardlj conceivable that the existence of 
this volume was unknown to him ; and we must there- 
fore regard all those pieces which it contains, and 
which are not directly or by implication contained in 
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his own " perfect list," as included in his generaJ repu- 
diation. It does not, indeed, follow that none of them 
are genuine ; because Rawley may have been mistaken ; 
but that every such piece was in his opinion spurious, 
can hardly be disputed: and he had such very good 
means of judging, that his opinion is not to be set aside 
except upon very strong evidence. 

Now the two first pieces in the " Remains " are the 
Contents of the pamphlet of which I have quoted the 
title. Standing where they do, they could not have 
been overlooked : yet neither of them is to be found in 
any of the publications cited in Rawley 's " perfect list." 
The inevitable inference is, that Rawley did not believe 
them to be the work of Bacon ; and certainly in this 
case there is no evidence internal or externa! which 
can justify us in overruling his judgment. The JE»- 
aar/ of a King^ does indeed contain several sentences 
which are much in Bacon's manner, and which might 
have been written by him. But the total composition 
does not read like his ; and even if the extemal evi- 
dences had been equally balanced (which is by no means 
the case; for the fact that %omebody thought it was 
Bacon's cannot be taken as a counterpoise to the fact 
that Rawley thought it was not), I should myself have 
been inclined, upon consideration of the internal evi- 
dence alone, to reject it. 

The other piece is still less like Bacon's work. Mr. 
Heath, finding it printed among his writings, and know- 
ing nothing of its history, was at once led to doubt its 
genuineness, from a consideration of the matter and 
opinions as well as the style. Had I thought its pre- 
tensions more reasonable, I should have reserved it for 
another place: for it has no affinity to the class of 
TOL. zn. 25 
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mtkB wMf ivhicliwe «te at {»esmt deidiiig. Bot m 
mj onty bonaeit whb it is to discredit its pr^beDsknui 
Itf be-admittod «OMmg Baoon'a worics «fe jdl« I liave 
Adt^^ it betiei^ i^ to separate it fimn its oompanion» 
Inittoptintdiliemiii comieadoii with Übe erideooe on 
t«lixäitlieqiMsli(A4if itiaQthe^ . . 

Pasttbig ovet tdit Ute {NpeMot a Iitde pieoe enltlled 
vfiWt JShU^ft^ Obfü OonoermOim (tbe elaima cf wMok 
Ito a phoß aiamig BacmiV writJngs hav« odier erideocMi 
to gaffwl Ami, «id will be explained höraaAer), w« 
ebüie' nexl ' tö a Terjr iftemailaUe ccnnposilkm«-^^ 
JSm^ m i>dMl. TUt eioiiAi fenrtib in tbe Tolame^ 
ipid bmgabb toe cMiq)ieiKnis to bave been ovwdodked 
Mast be fegarded as disdbtmed hj Dr. Rawkj. I 4o 
fiot kn0# wbetber H bad beeti printed befiyre. It ie 
an doq«mt and tondiing oompmdtkm, t^ pecnfiar hi 
•C^le, lüftd naiiced witb a ^ bnmorotissadneBs *' wUUi 
#iM)aiiidsiiie of Mboityso^iiti^ Sir Tbomas Browne. 
Sir Tlumias Browne was bom m 1905, and tbereftve 
there is nothing in the date to preclude the supposition 
that he was the author of it. How far his never hav- 
ing claimed it is to be taken as an objection, or what 
other difSculties the supposition may involve, I am not 
well enough acqnainted with his biography to judge. 
But whoever may have written it, I am fully convinced 
that Bacon did not. Nothing is less probable than that 
he would have written so grave a thing on so grave 
a subject merely as an exercise in imitating another 
man's style ; and the style is so unlike his own, that 
if we suppose him the author of it we must. suppose 
no less. And the only reason we have for imputing it 
to him is, that within twenty-four years after his death, 
there was somebodt/ or other who thought it was his ; 
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against which must be set the fact that Rawley thought 
it was not. 

Of two other pieces commonly printed among Bacon's 
works, and ascribed to him solely, I believe, on the 
authority of this same volume (to which nobody Stands 
Sponsor), — the Letter of Advice to Sir Edward Cohe on 
occasion of his being removed from the Chief Justice- 
ship, and a little tract entitled The Characters of a 
bdieving Christian^ in Paradoxes and seeming Contror 
dictions^ — I will speak more fuUy when they come 
before me in their proper places. That the letter to 
Coke was written by Bacon, no one can believe who 
knows what it is about ; but this will be most easily 
explained in connexion with the events to which it 
relates. And the pretensions of the Christian Para- 
doxes to a place among Bacon's writinga, resting aa 
they do entirely upon internal evidence of style, will 
be best estimated upon comparison with his other writ- 
ings on kindred subjects. 



An Essay of a King, 

Written by Sir Francis Bacon. 

1. A Kino is a mortal Grod on Barth, unto whom 
the living God hath lent his own name as a great hon- 
our : But withal told him he should die like a man, lest 
he should be proud and flatter himself, that God hath 
with his name imparted unto him his nature also. 

2. Of all kinds of men, God is least beholding unto 
them, for he doth most for them, and they do ordina- 
rily least for him. 

3. A King that would not feele his Crown too heavy 
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4bri^ womk wmxB henary daf, hat äT !ie Alnk it too 
1^ fa» imcmedi ne^ of wbat iii«fttaU it » madis «£' 
«. 4* He mmfe malDe Beligiott the Biife of go^ätmiaiit, 
mA ni^ die Scale ;i|br he. l3ia;li eesteOi m BdKg^ 
«ncfy to make the icales evm^ liis own weig^* i§ ieob» 
Mned in thea» Oharaclen, SUeii^TAr«^ heilfiMtnd 
too li^it, hb Eangdom ahaU be taken ik^ 

6. And that Eiag thal heida not Beligim Ae hekt 
teaaon oi. alale» ia Toid ef all piety and jnaficef ^ 
Snpportani of a King. . ^ 

; & He murt :biB afalaia giT^ Coonsell himaelf^^bitt not 
to relye thermijKm; tbir thon^ hiq^ eventa jmfäfte 
tfaior Ooansdbf'yel it la batter thal die eviU weat<£ 
gaod adTioe be lathar impaied to a Salgect-theii ä 
Soipereigne*' 

7. He 18 the Fonntain of Hommr, which shoold not 
nn with a wast pqpe, leit die Conrtien aeU die wi^taa^ 
aüd then (aa papiata aajr d dieir hdj Web) to loae die 
Tertne» 

8. He is the life of the Law, not onely as he is Zea; 
hquem himself, but because he animateth the dead let- 
ter, making it active towards all his Subjects proemio et 
pcena. 

9. A wise Eing must doe lesse in altering his Laws, 
than he maj ; for new govemment is ever dangerons, 
it being true in the body politique, as in the corporall, 
that omniB %ubita mvtatio est pericvloBa^ and though it be 
for the better, yet it is not without a fearfiill apprehen- 
sion ; For he that changeth the fundamentall Laws 
of a Kingdome, thinketh there is no good title to a 
Crown but by conquest. 

10. A King that setteth to sale Seats of Justice, 

1 not to Ballance the Scale. RemaiM, 
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oppresseth the People ; for he teacheth bis Judges to ^ 
seil justice, and pretio parata pretio venditur Justitia, 

11. Bounty and Magnificence are vertues vere regice^ 
but a prodigall King is neerer a Tyrant then a par- 
cimonious: for störe at home draweth bis contempla- 
tions abroad : but want supplieth itself of what is next, 
and many times the next way, and herein he must be 
wise, and know what he may justly doe. 

12. That King which is not feared, is not loved, and 
he that is well seen in bis craft, must as well study to 
be feared as loved, yet not loved for feare, but feared 
for love. 

13. Therefore as hee must alwayes resemble him 
whose great name he beareth, and that in manifesting 
the sweet influence of bis mercy on the severe stroke of 
his Justice sometimes, so in this not to suffer a man of 
death to live, for besides that the Land doth moum, the 
restraint of the Justice towards sin doth more retard the 
affection of love, than the extent of mercy doth inflame 
it, and sure where love is bestowed,^ feare is quite lost. 

14. His greatest Enemies are his Flatterers, for 
though they ever speak on his side, yet their words 
still make against him.^ 

15. The love which a King oweth to the weal-pub- 
like, should not be restrained to any one particular, yet 
that his more speciall favour do reflect upon some 
worthy ones, is somwhat necessary, because there are 
so few of that capacity. 

16. Hee must have a speciall care of five things, if 
hee would not have his Crown to be put upon him.^ 



»» 



1 So in the original, and in the Remains also. 

2 So in the Remains. The original has " against them.* 
8 So in the original. The Remains gives '*to be put on him InfeUx 

felidtatis." Modem editions Substitute, correctly perhaps, " to be but to 
him in/eUxfeUcitasJ'^ 
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Ilx9t| that mmdata «emei^to, be not in tbe CSnmdi, 
fi>r that 18 Aq>Ux imlpdtat. 

Secondij, that mutiik aqmtxu, nt not in the Olian* 
cery, for that 18 m^ptff iiiiMmi^^ 

Thirdly, that uUUm imqmta$j keep not the Ez- 
cheqner, for that 18 cruäde latracinimk 

Foorthly, that fiddü temmtas 'he not bis Generali, 
for that Will bring bat aeram pcemJtmtiam. 

Fifthlj, that infidäii prudeMa^ be not bis Secietaiy, 
fbr that be-is Asigtdi %vb vbriM herba* 

To conclude, aa bee is of the greatest power, so bee 
18 snbject to the greatest caies, made the servant of bia 
people, or eise be were witbont a calling at alL 

He then that bononretb bim not, is next an Atheist, 
wanting the feare of Ood in bis beart 
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An explanatian what marnier of per$(mstiho9e shauU he^ 

that are to execute the power or Ordinanee of the Emg% 
Prerogative^ written by the send Sir Francis Bacon, 
lote Lord ChanceUour^ and Lord St. Albans. 

That absolute Prärogative according to the Kings 
pleasure revealed by bis Lawes, may be exercised and 
executed by any Subject, to whom power may be 
given by the King, in any place of Judgement or 
Commission, which the King by bis Law bath or- 
dained, in which the Judge-subordinate cannot wrong 
the people, the Law laying downe a measnre by which 
every Judge should goveme or execute; Against which 
Law if any Judge proceed, he is by the Law question- 
able and punishable for his transgression. 

In this nature are all the Judges and Commiasion- 
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ers of the Land no othen\'ise then in their Courts, 
in which the King in person is supposed to sit, who 
cannot make^ that trespasse, Felony or treason which 
the Law hath not made so to be, neither can punish 
the guilty by other punishment then the Law hath 
appointed. 

This Prerogative or power as it is over all the Sub- 
jects, so being knowne by the Subjects, they are with- 
out excuse if they oflPend ; and suflPer no wrong, if they 
be punished. And by this prerogative the King gov- 
emeth all sorts of people according unto knowne will. 

The absolute prerogative which is in Kings accord- 
ing to their private will and judgement cannot be exe- 
cuted by any Subject, neither is it possible to give such 
power by Commission, or fit to subject the people to 
the same. For the King in that he is the Substitute of 
God, immediatly the Father of his people, and head of 
the Common wealth, hath ^ by participation with God 
and his subjects, Discretion, ludgement, and feeling 
love towards those over whom he raigneth only proper 
to himselfe, or to his places and person, who seeing 
he cannot in any others diffuse his wisedome, power, 
or gifts, which God in respect of his place and charge 
hath enabled him withall, can neither subordinate any 
other ludge to goveme by that knowledge, which the 
King can no otherwise then by his knowne will parti- 
cipate unto him. And if any subordinate ludge shall 
obtaine Commission according to the discretion^ of 
such ludge to govem the people, that ludge is bound 
to think that to be his sound discretion, which* the 

1 So Remaint, The original has ** werke." 

2 So Remains. The original omits " hath." 

8 So Remains. The words "■ to the discretion '* are omitted in the original. 
4 So Remains. The original has " in which." 
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law in which ihe Kings ]nio¥m wQl sheweth' nntö 
him^ ta be that Instice which hee on^t to admin* 
iater: otherwise he might seeme to esteeme himselfe 
above the Kings law, who wiU not goTeme. hy him, 
or to have a power deiiTed from other tfaen firöm the 
King, which in the Elingdome will adnunister Instice 
contrarie to the justice of the Land. Neiiher can 
snch a Judge or Commissioner nnder ihe name of bis 
high Authoritie shrowde his owne high afifectton, see* 
ing the Conscience and discretion of everj man is pai^ 
ticnlar and private to himselfe ; As the disoretion of 
the Jndge cannot be properly or possibly the discre- 
tion of the King, or consdence of die King ; And if 
not his discretion, neither the Jndgement tihat is raled 
bj another mans only. Therefore it may seeme ihey 
rather desire to bee Kings then to rtde the people under 
the King, which will not administer Justice bj law, bat 
by their owne wiUs. 

This Administration in a subject is derogatire to the 
Kings Prerogative, for he administreth Justice out of 
a private direction, being not capable of a generali 
direction, how to use the Kings pleasure in Causes 
of particular respect, which if another then the King 
himselfe can doe, how can it be so« that any man 
should desire that which is unfit and impossible, but 
that it must proceed out of some exorbitant afiection, 
the rather seeing such places to be füll of trouble, and 
being altogether unnecessary, no man will seeke to 
thrust himselfe into it, but for hope of gaine. Then is 
not any prerogative oppugned but maintained, though 
it be desired that every subordinate Magistrate may not 

1 So both copies. It should probably be " in which the king's known 
will is contained." 
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be made supreame, whereby he may seale up the hearts 
of the people, take from the King the respect due unto 
him only, or to judge the people otherwise then the 
King doth himselfe. 

And although the Prince be not bound to render 
any accompt to the Law, which in person administreth 
it seife : ^ Yet every subordinate Judge must render an 
accompt to the King by his lawes how hee hath admin- 
istred Justice in his place where he is set. But if he 
hath power to rule by private direction, for which there 
is no law, how can he be questioned by a law, if in his 
private censure he oflPendeth, 

Therefore it seemeth that in giving such authority 
the King ordaineth not subordinate Magistrates, but 
absolute Kings ; And what doth the King leave to 
himselfe, who giveth so much to others as he hath 
himself ? neither is there a greater bond to tie the 
subject to his Prince in particular then when he shal 
have recourse unto him in his person or in his power 
for releif of the wrongs which from private men be of- 
fered, or for reformation of the oppressions which any 
subordinate Magistrate shall impose upon the people: 
there can be no oflPence in the Judge, who hath 
power to execute according to his discretion, when 
the discretion of any Judge shall be thought fit to 
be unlimited ; ^ And therefore there can be therein 
no reformation, whereby the King in this useth no 
prerogative to gaine his Subjects right. Then the 
subject is bound to suffer helplesse wrong, and the 
discontent of the people is cast upon the King, the 
lawes being neglected, which with their equitie in all 

^ So both copies. It should probably be ** himself." 
3 So the original. The Eemaint has ** lunited.** 
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^thems^^ and 7«el4 leoQ^jF. 

And ta ocmoliide, Cnstome eaimol oenfiiMif;Attt 
which is any wayea imreiiscmable nf ik idfi^/ JITiMi^ 
dorne "«# .D^ «Uqw tM whi^b k jDwqr iwaj^ 4lni!g«r- 
mt»y and no wajM {«spfilftfato; Jvgti^ta ürill mB^f^pfamm 
]that goTeimiuHit, wlicro it^uanol be bai immtg amii 
be cKmmitted» KeidiMPCftfiibei^beMgritda.fajv^ 
totrj it| nor meai^B Ibr reformatioii cf it» . ..:; 
. T3mr9i&m whxm^^^ dewjpetli ^bywuiman^ üttnl 
seeke radi «8 ha is otfiMe' o^ ncit mdli aa aamieik-ip 
himselfe noirt aaae to ese^mte; K#r it «ppanedi.lbat 
it ii eane ta him 1^ ktioi»^ ngl law nar jnaliea to 
nüe as ha listelhf Im will neTei^ wMiog % powar lü 
it seife; but it k Mfe.aod blamal0i80 boäi Ibr Aa Jndga 
and Pec^la, and hononr to tha King» that fviägb$ hm 
uppointed who jbiqif tbie lam% taoA tfaat Aqr baaüafr- 
ited to goTeme. «pcoxdiKi^ to th# Iaw* 



An Essay on Death, 

Bj the Lord Chancellor Bacon.i 

I HAVE often thought upon death, and find it the 
least of all evils. All that which is past is as a 
dream ; and he that hopes or depends upon time 
Coming, dreams waking. So much of onr life as we 
have discovered is alreadj dead; and all those honis 
which we share, even fi:om the breasts of our mother, 
nntil we retum to our grand-mother the earth, are 
part of our dying days ; whereof even this is one, and 

1 Bematnsy p. 7. 
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those that succeed are of the same nature ; for we die 
daily ; and as others have given place to us, so we must 
in the end give way to others. 

Physicians, in the name of death include all sorrow, 
anguish, disease, calamity, or whatsoever can fall in the 
life of man, either grievous or unwelcome : but these 
things are familiär unto us, and we sufFer them every 
hour ; therefore we die daily, and I am older since I 
afSrmed it. 

I know many wise men that fear to die; for the 
change is bitter, and flesh would refiise to prove it: 
besides, the expectation brings terror, and that ex- 
ceeds the evil. But I do not believe that any man 
fears to be dead, but only the stroke of death : and 
such are my hopes, that if heaven be pleased, and 
nature renew but my lease for twenty-one years more, 
without asking longer days, I shall be streng enough 
to acknowledge without mouming that I was begotten 
mortal. Virtue walks not in the highway, though she 
go per alta ; this is strength and the blood to virtue, 
to contemn things that be desired, and to neglect that 
which is feared. 

Why should man be in love with his fetters, though 
of gold ? Art thou drowned in security ? Then I say 
thou art perfectly dead. For though thou movest, yet 
thy soul is buried within thee, and thy good angel either 
forsakes his guard or sleeps. There is nothing mider 
heaven, saving a true friend, who cannot be counted 
within the number of moveables, unto which my heart 
doth lean. And this dear freedom hath begotten me 
this peace, that I moum not for that end which must 
be, nor spend one wish to have one minute added to 
the incertain date of my years. It was no mean ap- 



protmiWti.of Ladan, vlw' 8*71 of I fau^ yn» 
h» b&feli throag^ hßH he knew not tlie küf 
«■rtli&<mi4AhwmeiD,l)Dtotil7b]r their loo^ 
and tean : -wiath was fiistared in Aan dow 
nmonelbl memwy cf th« good da^ tÜMT- b 
■nd die frnitfiil bannga wbicli thetjr w nnifilli 
hiiäaä. tbam: fae that was mll^fleated, lofAed 
Üb portion, and waa lodi to ftnak» Im fia 
eüien dlther minding numiages, pleanmai ] 
preftvmflot, donred to be excnaed fircn deat 
qnat : &ef had made an appointaicnit iridi eai 
ing at the blesnngs, not tka band that enlaigi 
fb^ettmg Iiow tuudotliedly they came InAer 
idiat nalced omaOtönta Ümq^ vrae arra7«dL 

Bat wem we serraiits of die p reeep t ' ffn 
observem of dte beathens nde tmemtHto mori, 
become benif^ted with tbis aeemiBg felici^, « 
eqjojr th«n a> men pr^aied to kae, aod not 
oor thoB^ta npon ao pccubmg a fitrtnne ; bi 
not alackly strong (as the Berrants of pleasn 
can he be found unready to quit the yral and 
age of bis perfection ? Tbe soul having sbake 
flesh, dotb then set up for herseif, and coi 
tbings tbat are ander, sbews wbat finger badi 
her ; ibr the sonls of idiots are c£ the same p 
diose of statesmen, but now and then natnn 
&alt, and thia good gaest of onrs takes soil ii 
perfect body, and so is slackened from shei 
wonders ; like an excellent muaician, wbicl 
ntter bimself upon a defective instrnment. 

But see how I am swarved, and lose mj 
touching at tbe sonl, that doth least bold aci 
death, wbo batb tbe surest property in this f 
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bis Stile is the end of all flesh, and the beginning of 
incomiption. 

This Rtder of Monuments leads men for tbe most 
part out of this world with tbeir lieels forward, in to- 
ken that he is contrary to life ; which being obtained, 
sends men headlong into this wretched theatre, where 
being arrived, their first language is that of mourning. 
Nor in my own thoughts can I compare men more fitly 
to any thing, than to the Indian fig-tree, which being 
ripened to bis füll height, is said to decline bis branches 
down to . the earth ; whereof she conceives again, and 
they become roots in their own stock. 

So man having derived his being from the earth, 
first lives the life of a tree, drawing his nourishment as 
a plant ; and made ripe for death he tends downwards, 
and is sowed again in his mother the earth, where he 
perisheth not, but expects a quickening. 

So we see death exempts not a man from being, but 
only presents an alteration ; yet there are some men, 
I think, that stand otherwise persuaded. Death finds 
not a worse friend than an alderman, to whose door 
I never knew him welcome ; but he is an importunate 
guest, fuid will not be said nay. 

And though they themselves shall affirm that they 
are not within, yet the answer will not be taken ; and 
that which heightens their fear is, that they know they 
are in danger to forfeit their flesh, but are not wise 
of the payment day : which sickly uncertainty is the 
occasion that (for the most part) they step out of this 
World unfumished for their general account, and being 
all unprovided, desire yet to hold their gravity, prepar- 
ing their souls to answer in scarlet. 

Thus I gather that death is unagreeable to most citi- 
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lern, because they commoiily die intestate ; this being 
a rüle, tbat when theii- will is made, they thiofe thein- 
Belves nearer a grave than before : now tbey, ont of 
the wisdom of tbousands, tbink to scare destiny, from 
whicb tbere is no appeal, by not making a will, or to 
Uva ktnger hf fRiteätetiÄi- of thigjr iriiwiWiiij^iwM^ 
(tiau: TIkt' ara for tha nort iwrt 'mll mmia'ÜKiÜUä 
woM, (Bccoontiiig ifaair traunf» bj it^tmi'.wm iam ■ 
4t> dcvili,) their iofbma loakB.temrdB thomanAAigr 
ara waimg io anelu»' at it, siid desii« <if it kfl pMMl^ 
lo pol Ae «rril'dK^ &r off feom tluBB, ud toat^doi» 
dieir ongnitefiil and killiB^^pariod. . -<;' 

' No, these' sie noi tb* men irVdi "iun .hmptikMi 
dsadi, AT vkon loola arajaBand to a 
of luin. 

' Deatli anrra g w o ma onljr ta «ncli u ntia dwfe' 
nesB, or lie heavy bnndtned iriA grirf wkl' ii o m j to 
tbepow CliriBtisii, dutntB bomid in ^ die gidqr > to 
dei|i(ürfid wüdowsj pennre prüonraBt'aiid dapaHdÜiigK! 
to thein wbose förtnne rans back, and whose spirit mü- 
tinies ; unto ancb deatb is a redeemer, and the gntve a 
place fbr retiredness and rest. 

These wait upon the shore of death, and waft anto 
him to draw near, wishing above all otheis, to see his 
Btar, tbat they might be led to bis place, wooing the 
lemorseless sisters to wind down tbe watch of tbeir 
Hfe, and to break them off before the honr. 

But death is a doleful messenger to an nsorer, and 
&te nntimely cuts tbeir thread : for it is never men- 
tioned by him, but when rumours of war and civil to^ 
mults put him in mind tbereof. 

And when manj hands are armed, and the peace f£ 
a city in disorder, and the foot of the common aoldiers 
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Sounds an alarm on his stairs, then perhaps such a one, 
(broken in thoughts of his moneys abroad, and cursing 
the monuinents of coin which are in his house), can 
be content to think of death, and (being hasty of per- 
dition) will perhaps hang himself, lest his throat should 
be cut ; provided that he may do it in his study, sur- 
rounded with wealth, to wlüch his eye sends a faint 
and languishing salute, even upon the tuming off; re- 
membering always, that he have time and liberty, by 
writing, to depute himself as his own heir. 

For that is a great peace to his end, and reconciles 
him wonderfiilly upon the point. 

Herein we all dally with ourselves, and are without 
proof of necessity.^ I am not of those that dare prom- 
ise to pine away myself in vain-glory, and I hold such 
to be but feat boldness, and them that dare commit it 
to be vain. Yet for my part, I think nature should do 
me great wrong, if I should be so long in dying, as I 
was in being bom.^ 

To speak truth, no man knows the Ksts of his own 
patience ; nor can divine how able he shall be in his 
sufferings, tili the storm come, (the perfectest virtue 
being tried in action,) but I would (out of a care to 
do the best business well) ever keep a guard, and stand 
upon keeping faith and a good conscience. 

And if wishes might find place, I would die to- 
gether, and not my mind often, and my body once ; 
that is, I would prepare for the messengers of death, 
sickness and affliction, and not wait long, or be at- 
tempted by the violence of pain. 

1 So the original. Modem editions read "tili necessity:" probably a 
conjectural correction; and (I sospect) not the trae reading. 

2 them in the last sentence, and yet in this, are omitted in the original. 
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Herein I do not profess myself n Stoic, to hold grief 
I no evil, bot opinion, and a tliing indiSerent. 

But I consent with Cjcsar, that tLe suddenest pas- 
BBge is easiest, and there is nothing more awakens our 
resolve and readiness to die, than the quieted con- 
ecience, strengthened with opinion that we shall he 
' weil spoken of npon earth by those that are just, and 
I of the femily of ^-irtue ; the opposite whereof is a fiiry 
to man, utd mmkn erea life tmtweet. 

Theroßire, wlut ia moie heavy tliia «rO fiune de- 
Morved ? Or, Ukewiae, wbo <xa aee wotse di^s, Ami 
Im ÜuX jet firöig dotb fidlow at die finwnls of Us 
owu rapulatim? 

I bare laid np uuay bt^iee, ÜaA I «m prirfleged 
from tliat kind df puHmuiig, and eoM wich die like 
peace to all tboae widi whom I wage Ipve. 

I mi^t say mncli <^ diacoinmoditiM diat death cm 
«eil a man ; bot häeßj, deadi ia a ftiend of oma, and 
be dmt is not leady to oitRtam Inm, ii not st bome. 
Whilst I am, mj ambition is not to fore-flow the tide ; 
I have but BO to make mj interest of it, as I maj ac- 
count Ibr it ; I wonld wish nothing but what might 
better my days, nor deaire any greater place than the 
front of good opinion. I make not lore to the contin- 
nance of days, but to the goodness of them ; nor wish 
to die, bot refer myself to my hour, wfaich the great 
dispenser of all things hat^ appointed me ; yet as I am 
friül, and snffered for the first fitult, were it given me 
to choose, I should not be eamest to see the erening 
of my age ; that extremity of itself being a disease, 
and a mere retum into in&ncy : so that if perpetutty 
of life might be given me, I shonld think what the 
Crreek poet said, Such an age i» a vtartdl evü. And 
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since I must needs be dead, I require it may not be 
done before mine enemies, that I be not stript before I 
be cold ; but before my fnends. The night was even 
now ; but that name is lost ; it is not now late, but 
early. Mine eyes begin to discharge their watch, and 
Compound with this fleshly weakness for a time of per- 
petual rest ; and I shall presently be as happy for a 
few hours, as I had died the first hour I was bom. 
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PREFACE 



The treatise De Sapientia Veterum was first pub- 
lished in 1609, in a small duodecimo volume, carefiilly 
and beautiftdly printed in the elegant italic type then 
in use. It appears to have become speedily populär, 
and was once or twice reprinted dnring Bacon's life, 
and translated both into English and Italian. In 1623, 
he introduced three of the fahles, revised and consider- 
ably enlarged, into the De Augmentis Scientiarum^ as a 
specimen of one of the Desiderata, Two others he had 
designed for the foundation of an elaborate discussion of 
the philosophy of Democritus, Parmenides, and Telesius ; 
of which a considerable fragment has been preserved. 
See Preface to De Prindpiis atque Originibus, A 
year or two before his death he designed to include 
the whole volume among the Opera Moralia et Civilia^ 
of which he was then preparing a collection, and in 
which it was afterwards published by Dr. Rawley, 
along with the Latin translations of the History of 
Henry VII., the Essays, the New Atlantis, and the 
Dialogue of a Holy War. There can be no doubt 
therefore that it was a work which he thought well 
of, and meant to live. 

Of the history of it all I know fiirther is, that four 
of the fahles, — namely, Metis aive Oonsilium^ Soror 
Qigantum sive Fama^ Ccelum sive Origines^ and ProteuB 
sive Materia, — are found in the same form in the fhig- 
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ment wliich I have entitled öogitationea de Soientiü 
Sumanä, and whicli I suppose to have been written 
before 1606. See Pre&ce to the Philosophical Works, 
Part m. 

The object of the work waa probably to obtain a 
more favourable hearing for certain philosophical doe- 
trinos of Bacon'a own ; for it seems certain that the fu- 
blts tliemsejvea could never have suggested the idcas, 
however a man to whom the ideas bad suggested theot- 
aelves nught find or fancy he fouud them in the fahles. 
But the theory on which hia interpretation rests, name- 
ly tlint a period of high intellectual cuitivation liad bk- 
istwl upuii the earth and passod out of meniory long be- 
fore tlie days of Homer, was, I auppose, serionsly enter- 
tained by him ; nor was it a thing so difficult to believe 
thcii as it BeemB now. When a new continent was 
first discovered, in which the aavage inhabitaiita were 
found laden with golden Ornaments, it was eaay to be- "^ M 
lieve in the rumours of El Dorado ; and when the bur- - ^^| 
ied fni^ments of Grofk and Roman civilisatJon were 
fiist brought np for the examination of a new age, they 
might easily suggest to the Imagination a world of won- 
dera still nnrecovered. Bnt when voyage after voyage 
returned from AmericEi, bringing no confirmation of tbe 
first rmnours, they ceased to be credible ; and now that 
men have been employed for centuries in diligently col- 
lecting and discussing the monuments of antiquity, and 
yet no further evidence of that period of primeval wia- 
dom has been discovered, the balance of probability 
turns against the speculation. Comparative philology, 
coupled with comparative mythology, teaches ua to seek 
for an explanation of the ancient mythcs in a new di- 
rection ; and from these sciences Bacon, though I think 
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he would have accepted them as the best gaides in the 
inquiry, could have no help ; for they cotdd hardly be 
Said to exist at all in his time. Regarded therefore as 
attempts to explain the true historical origin of these fer 
bles, his interpretations, however elegant and ingenious, 
may be set aside, as having lost their serions interest for 
US. And though they would ftimish an editor possessed 
of the requisite leaming, and so minded, with an oppor- 
tunity of displaying a vast deal of erudition, it would, I 
think, be wasted in this place. In so far as the question 
could be settled by the light of common sense with 
such knowledge as Bacon had, little could be added 
probably on either side to what he has himself said in 
his prefatory disquisition. In so far as it depends upon 
the knowledge which has since been acquired concem- 
ing the ancient languages and literature of the East, it 
should be discussed without reference to Bacon, who 
had no such knowledge, and would in all probability, if 
it had been revealed to him, have given up his own 
conjecture as untenable. 

The interest which the book still possesses for us 
(and it has always been a great fevourite with me) is 
of quite another kind ; nor has either change of times 
or increase of knowledge at all abated its freshness. It 
is an interest precisely of the same kind with that 
which in the Essays shows no Symptoms of becoming 
obsolete. The interpretation of each fehle is in fect 
an " essay or counsel," civil, moral, or philosophical ; 
embodying the results of Bacon's own thought and 
Observation upon the nature of men and things, and 
replete with good sense of the best quality. 

The great popularity of this book during the first 
half of the seventeenth Century may have been partly 
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due to tlie repatation which it then had among schol- 
an as a work of learning and authority ; and it' so, 
the decline of its populanty may be acconnted for by 
the abateinent of that repatation. Stadents of Greek 
natarallj nt^lect it, becanse it passe» no longer jbr an 
ortbodox exposition of the meaning of the Gre^k 1 
bles. Stadents of natare and the business of modern 
life Datuially pass it by, not expecting to ßnd under 
snch a title and in a dead langnage the sort of entei^ 
tainment they are in search of. But I see no otber 
reason why it shonld not be as great a favourite with 
modern readers and be foond as amusing and instmc- 
tive 33 the Essays are; the matter being of as good 
qualitr, and the form not less attractive. 

Upon this vicw of its cbaracter, and having a due 
r^ard to my own qnaiifications, I have thought it best 
to leare points of leaiTilng to those who are more com- 
petent to bandle them (for the most I could do in that 
w»y «onld be to nport oopdown» wlncb I «m not in 
a condition to verify), and cont^tt myself with en- 
dearonring by means of a new translation to bring tbe 
book within reach of the leas leamed. For thoogh 
three En^iah translations of it have been published, 
one of which was once very popiüar, and all are extant 
and accesaihle, I do not find any of them mach qnoted 
or referred to now, as if they had obtained any real 
corrency among Engiish readers. Wbether my at- 
tempt will fiire better, remains to be seen ; bnt tf I 
have sncceeded in pntting into the translation so mach 
of the life of the original, that those who are fond 
of the Essays may read it with something of the same 
feeling, I shall not regret the pains I have taken in the 
matter. 
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With regard to the enigma which these ancient 
mjthes present us with, I have said that the researches 
of modern seienee teaeh us to look for the tme Solu- 
tion of it m a direction quite diflFerent from that whieh 
Bacon took. And without affecting to ofier anjthing 
that can be ealled an opinion on the subject for myself, 
I am fortunately able to illustrate my meaning by an 
example of a modern Solution, derived from one whose 
Information includes probably everything that is known 
with reference to the question at issue, up to the latest 
dates. I allude to Professor Max MüUer's paper on 
Comparative Mythology in the Oxford E%%ay9 of 1856. 

The difficulty to be explained, as stated by him, is 
substantially the same as that which Bacon puts for- 
ward most prominently among his reasons for conclud- 
ing that these old fahles involved an allegorical meaning. 
" Let US think," says Professor Müller, " of the times 
which could bear a Lykurgos and a Solon, — which 
could found an Areopagos and the Olympic Grames, 
and how can we imagine that, a few generations before 
that time, the highest notions of the Godhead among 
the Greeks were adequately expressed by the story of 
Uranos maimed by Kronos, — of Kronos eating his 
children, swallowing a stone, and vomiting out alive his 
whole progeny? .... The difficulty is, how at first 
the human mind was led to such imaginings, — how 
the names and the tales arose ; and unless this question 
can be answered, our beUef in a regulär and consistent 
progress of the human intellect, through all ages and 
in all countries, must be given up as a felse theory." ^ 
" A fehle that is probable," says Bacon, " may be 
thought to have been composed merely for pleasure, in 

1 Ettay on Comparative Mythology^ pp. 8. 11. 
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Imitation of history. But when a story la told wliich 
cauld never liave entered into any man's head either to 
oonceive or relate on its own account, we muat pre- 
EDme that it had some further reach. What a fiction 
(for instance) is that of Jupiter and Metis I Jupiter 
took Metis to wife : as soon as he saw that she was with 
child, he ate her up : wherenpon he grew to be with 
child himself, and so broiight forth out of Ms liead Pallas 
in armour ! Surely I think no man had ever a dream 
so monatrous, and extravagant, and ont of all natural 
ways of thinfeing." ^ Both agree likewise in conclud- 
ing that the original story mnst have involvcd another 
meaning ; that the names and incidents mnst have sur- 
vived after that meaning had been forgottcn ; and that 
they have suffered in the hands of poets a variety of 
slterations, applications, and cormptions. So &r the 
two speculations go together ; but at this point they 
part, and part in opposite directions, BH<;on, baving 
only the Greek langiiage and mytliology to Interpret 
the Greek &bles by, conceived it poseible that a geneiv 
aäoD of wise men had once äourished apon t)M eartfa, 
who taught the mysteries of nature in parables ; tbat 
tliey died and their irisdom with them ; the parables 
remaining in memory, merely as tales wkhoBt mean- 
ing. Professor Müller, üimished with materiak fbr a 
wider indncdon in the languages and mythologies of 
all the Eaatem nations and races, and finding aimilai 
traditioDs äonrishing among them all, — '^storiea idm- 
tical in form and in cbaracter, whetherwe find thena on 
Indian, Peraian, Glreek, Italian, Slavonic, or Teutonic 
soil," — and being able likewise to trace the names 
which fignre in many of these stories thron^ thetr 

1 D» Sap. V«L Prafatio, p. 429. of thU Tolnme. 
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Greek corruptions to their original meaning in the lan- 
guage from which they came, — able, for instance, by 
help of the Veda to identify Daphne with the Dawn 
(see p. 57) — is led, through a course of reasoning 
too long for quotation and yet too close for abridge- 
ment, to a eonclusion mueh more in accordance with 
all we know of the progress and vieissitudes of human 
things ; yet one which, if accepted, will be held, I 
think, to justify me in treating the ideas which Bacon 
finds in these fehles as valuable only for the truth and 
sense they contain, and not as illustrating antiquity. 
He traces the origin of these mythes to a time when 
abstract nouns had not been invented ; when men had 
not leamt to express by single words collective or ab- 
stract ideas ; when therefore everything was spoken of 
as a person, with a name and a sex. He conceives 
that they were in fact merely descriptions of the great 
phenomena of nature; conveying to those who first 
uttered them the ideas of morning and evening, sum- 
mer and winter, dawn, twilight, darkness, &c. ; indi- 
cating the relations between them by words expressing 
human relations, human feelings and passions; and 
thus making every metaphor a story ; which, passing 
into another language in which the original name no 
longer suggested the original image, lost its metaphori- 
cal signification, came to be received and repeated 
as a Story simply, and so grew into what we call a 
mythe, It would not be difficult to suggest analogies 
even from our own experience, by which it would be 
Seen that the process is a natural one ; but I should 
do injustice to Professor Müller's argument if I at- 
tempted to give an idea of the evidence which he 
brings to support his view. I have said enough, how- 
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^m ever, to coable the reader to enter into bis esposltion 

~^l of the fable of Endymion, which will suffielently illus- 

^m träte hia theory ; and whith, as we have Bacon's 

H exposition to contrast it with, will serve better than 

■ -aHything eise to exhtbit the difference between the 

ritid -nw&odfl 0f intMpMta^oB. ' - -'.'- <ij'.,. ">i '. 

"We cm bMt «nter^** 'mjfthe, ««ilitt 4l^ cü^^ 

mesaiag of s OrcHkAiy^ «toi •MM Of • UM' pwaotav 

wfao aet in H Iät« pMM-^ ntoter iMlenif^U»^ M 

Giedc WlKtt «« 'fiäd «he iwaat 'af 'Eni, ^MuSk' 

Hiäioii, «r Htrtb, w» hütB^inraB^rUai 'tüftittieir- uMi: 

■torf, md w« hti« « <Mi>ro tbr tKft i«ft'«f ikettyllMk' 

Let HS ttke d» bMiliM mytlie >tif ■Mito'Mid Btf» 

dyinimi. EoifiiäMkÜ»mtli'at»ii%iiä-KA;^h* 

Iie is abo the «on of Aeätftoti « UttgoT Htti»'«lM>'tt 

liimBe]f calleda«oaof Zaas,'«nd-«lMm Ski^fmion m 

nid to hare Biicc«eded as' Eit^ «f SHft f'ßäi JoeaÜM« 

. oor m7tlie,<uid'«howa, M leMt^ llmtiait ik^ ils UMh 

|ritce,and tli4t,aoe«ifoig toGi^eekeaston^'t&e rngning 

race of Elia derived ita ori^n from Zeus. The same 

custom prevailed in India, and gare rise to the two great 

royal &inilies of ancient India — the so-calied Solar and 

the Lunar races ; and Purüravas, of whom moTo by 

and by, says of himself, — 

The great king of da/. 
And moDirch of the Digbt are my progcDHoni 
Tlieir grandun I . . . . 

There may, then, have been a King of Elis, Aethlios, 
and he may have had a son, Endymion ; bat what the 
mythe teils of Endymion could not have happened to 
the King of Elis. The mythe transiers Endymion into 
Karia, to Mount Latmos, because it was in the Latmian 
cave that Selene saw the beautiful sleeper, loved lii»T» 
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and lost him. Now about the meaning of Selene, 
there can be no doubt ; but even if tradition had only 
preserved her other name, Asterodia, we shoiild have 
had to translate this synonyme, as Moon, as 'Wanderer 
among the stars.' But who is Endymion ? It is one 
of the many names of the sun, but with special refer- 
enee to the setting or dying sun. It is derived from 
kv-dvu, a verb which, in classical Greek, is never used 
for setting, because the simple verb <5v« had become the 
teehnical term for sunset. Avanal iXlov, the setting of the 
Sun, is opposed to ävaroXai, the rising. Now, <»« meant, 
originally, to dive into ; and expressions like i^i^Mc <r äp* 
Bdv, the sun dived, presupposes an earUer conception of 
Idv növrov, he dived into the sea. Thus Thetis addresses 
her companions, II. xviii. 140. 

Yoa may now dive into the broad bosom of the sea. 

, Other dialects, particularly of maritime nations, have 
the same expression. In Lat. we find *Cur mergat 
seras aequore flammas.' In Old Norse, *S61 gengr i 
aegi.' Slavonic nations represent the sun as a woman 
stepping into her bath in the evening, and rising re- 
freshed and purified in the morning ; or they speak 
of the Sea as the mother of the Sun, and of the Sun 
as sinking into her mother's arms at night. We may 
suppose, therefore, that in some Greek dialect tvdvu was 
used in the same sense ; and that from ivdvu, kv6vfia was 
formed to express sunset. From this was formed 
ivdvfjuuv^ like oipavluv from obpavog, and like most of the 
names of the Greek months. If kvivfui had become a 
common name for sunset, the mythe of Endymion 
could never have arisen. But the original meaning 
of Endymion being once forgotten, what was told 
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originally of the setting Hnn was now told of a name, 
which, in order to have any meaning, had to be 
changed into a god or a hero. Tlie setting sun onee 
slept in the Latmian cave, or cave of night, — Latmos 
being derived from the same root as Leto, Latona, 
the night; — but ijotc he sleeps on Moimt Latmos, in 
Karia. Endymion, sinbing into etemal sleep after a 
life of but one day, was once the setting sun, the son 
of Zeus — the brilliant Sky, and Kalyke — tbe cover- 
ing night (from «aXwrru) ; or, according to anotber 
gaying, of Zeus and Protogeneia, the first-born god- 
dess, or the Dawn, who is always represented, eitber 
as the mother, the sister, or the forsaken wife of the 
Sun. Nou> he ia tbe son of a lüng of Elis, probably 
foi- no other reason escept that it was usu^ for kiiigs 
to take names of good omen, connected with the sun, 
or the moon, or the stars, — in which case a mythe, 
connected with a solar name, would natural Ir be 
transferred to its human namesake. In tbe ancient 
poetical and prorerbial laagnaga of GHs, peoj4e said 
'Selene loves and watches Endymion,' instaui of 'h 
h getting late ; ' ' Selene embraces findymioo,' m- 
Btead of ' the sun is setting and tbe moon is riaiBg ; * 
' Selene kisses Endymion into sleep,* mstead of ' it is 
night.' These expressions remained lomg after tbeir 
meaning bad ceased to be anderstood; snd as the 
human mind is genendly as anxions for • reason ma 
ready to iavent one, a stoiy aroee by commoa con- 
sent, and without any personal efiwt, that £adymioQ 
must have been a young lad loved by a young lady, 
Selene ; and if cbildren were anxioas to know still 
more, there wonld always be a grandmother happy 
to teil them that tbis young Endymion wsa the son 
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of the Protogeneia, — she half meaning and half not 
meaning by that name the Dawn, who gave birth to 
the sun ; or of Kalyke, the dark and covering night. 
This name, once touched, woidd set many chords 
vibrating; three or four different reasons might be 
given (as they really were given by ancient poets) 
why Endymion feil into this everlasting sleep, and 
if any of these was alluded to by a populär poet, it 
became a mythological fact, repeated by later poets ; 
so that Endymion grew at last almost into a type, no 
longer of the setting sun, but of a handsome boy be- 
loved of a chaste maiden, and therefore a most likely 
name for a young prince. Many mythes have thus 
been transferred to real persons, by a mere similar- 
ity of name, though it must be admitted that there 
is no historical evidence whatsoever that there ever 
was a Prince of Elis, called by lihe name of Endym- 
ion. 

" Such is the growth of a legend, originally a mere 
Word, a ftv^og, probably one of those many words which 
have but a local currency, and lose their value if they 
are taken to distant places, — words useless for the 
daily intercourse of thought, — spurious coins in the 
hands of the many, — yet not thrown away, but pre- 
served as curiosities and omaments, and deciphered 
at last, after many centuries, by the antiquarian." ^ 

I give this specimen merely to explain and illustrate 
the modern theory. For the argument in support of 
it I must refer to the Essay itself ; though even there 
it suffers much for want of room. But that the pro- 
cess described is possible and natural, may be shown 

1 Oxford Essays, 1856, p. 49. 




" meanwliile without going out 
f or OUT own times. 

The poetry of Barth iä DCTer desd: 

and even withiu the last ten yeara an instance has 

occurred of the simple language of poetic passioii be- 

, ing transkted out of poetrj into mythology, Alfred 

' Teiinyaon speaks in In Mermriam of retumiiig home 

L in the evening 



I not t hinking at all of any traditional pedigree, (na 
more tlum when he speaks of 



bot ej^xreoÜBg, by mäi «n inuge «s die uumot ffiiaa. 
ati^t luve veMrted bv his wjmpt!ihij indi the p^' 
äiettc aspect of tbe djing daj. Ciitks bowever uked 
ftr eipliuttieMt what itai, ' whose diM^^iter, irbt 
grave? And it tamB oat cnrionaly enou^ that all 
these qnestions can he answered out of Greek mythol- 
ogj quite satis&ctorily. " The planet Venns (sajs a 
Belgravian correspondeiit of Note» and Querie», 1851, 
üi. 506), when she is to the east of the snn, ia onr 
evemng star (and as such nsed to be termed Hesperoa 
by the ancients). The evening star in a sammer 
twilight is Seen sarronnded witb the glow of sunset, 

crimson-drcled Venus sinking into the sea, 

wbich in setting she vould appear to do, falls into the 
grave of Uranu», — her fiither according to the theory 
of Hesiod (190), The part cast into the sea from 
which Aphrodite sprung, is here taken by a becoming 
licence (which softens the grossness of the old tradi- 
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tion) for the whole ; so that the ocean, beneath the 
horizon of which the evening star sinks, may be well 
described by the poet as * her father's grave.' " 

I wonld not indeed have any one remember this 
explanation when he is reading the poem, for it is 
fatal to the poetic effect ; but the eoincidence of the 
expression with the mythic tradition is curious ; and 
might almost make one think that Tennyson, while 
merely foUowing the etemal and universal instincts 
of the human imagination and feeling, had uncon- 
sciously reproduced the very image out of which the 
tradition originally grew. 

In Dr. Rawley's list of works composed by Bacon 
during the last five years of his life, he mentions " his 
revising of his book De Sapientia Veterum^'* And as 
he professes to give them in the order in which they 
were written, and this comes near the end, I suppose 
he does not allude merely to the three fahles intro- 
duced into the second book of the De Augmenti%^ 
which was pubUshed in 1623 ; but to some fiirther 
revision of the whole previous to the reprinting of the 
work among the Opera Moralia et Oivilia. I have 
therefore treated that posthumous edition (which va- 
ries in a few, though very few, passages from the 
original of 1609), as the latest authority for the text. 
But as it is not so carefiilly printed as the other, I 
have collated the two throughout, and noticed the 
variations. I have also kept the title-page of the 
original edition ; and I have followed modern editors 
in making the interpretation of each fable commence 
a new paragraph. 

VOL. xn. 27 
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ILLTTSTBISSIUO TIBO 

COMITI SARISBURIENSI, 

8UMMO THESAUBABIO ANOLLS, BT OANOELLABIO AGADEMLS 

OAinABBIGIENSIS. 



Qujs Academise Cantabrigiensi dicantur, tibi jure 
Cancellarii accrescunt : quae autem a me proficisci po&- 
sunt omnia, tibi nomine proprio debentur. lUad magis 
videndum, num ista, ut tibi debita, ita etiam te digna 
sint. Atque quod in illis minimum est (ingenium au- 
thoris) id, propter tunm propensum in me animum, 
nihil officiet; caetera dedecori non erunt. Nam si tem- 
pns spectetur; antiquitas primaeva summam venera- 
tionem habet : Si docendi forma ; Parabola veluti arca 
qusedam est, in qua pretiosissima quaeque scientiarum 
reponi consueverunt : Si operis materia; ea philoso- 
phia est, vitae scilicet atque animae humanae decus se- 
cundum. Fas sit enim dixisse, quamvis philosophia, 
seculo nostro veluti per senium repuerascens, adoles- 
centibus et fere pueris relinquatur; eam tamen om- 
nium rerum, post religionem, gravissimam atque natura 
humana maxime dignam esse plane censeo. Etiam 
poUtica, in qua te mirabilem praebes, et &eultate et 
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pientissimi regia judicio, ab eodem fönte 

a [ne pars magna est. Quod si cui ifita qusa 

ero VI] a ease videantur ; certe quid effecerim, 

dicium meum non est ; id tarnen secutua sum, ut 

irdfesta, et obsoleta, et locos commanea prjetervectus, 

uiqnid etiani ad vita ardua et scienldarum arcana con- 

feram, I it itaque captui vulgari vulgaria : altiorem 

autem intellectum fbrtasae non aeaerent, sed potiua (ut 

spero) deducent. Verui nie operi dignitatem 

nonnullam adstruere co: , qi ad te dicatum sit ; 

ericulum est, ne modestia! finta transeam, cum a me 

I susceptum. Tu vero illud tanquam pignus affectua 

jrga te mei, et obaervantiEe, et animi maxime devoti 

(ccipies, eique praaidium nominia tui imperties. Quare 

.um tot et tanta austineas, teropora tua diutiuE non 

lorabor ; sed £nem faciam, tibi felicia omnia compra* 1 

^CBtus, et perpetuo futurus ^ 

THbi^ et tincÜo suo, et beneßeiU tuii dennctisnmatt 

FRA. BACONUS. 



ALM^ MATBI, 

INCLYTiS ACAD£ML£ CANTABRI6IENSL 



Cum sine phQosophia me certe nee vivere juvet, 
merito yos in magno honore habeo, a quibus mihi ista 
vitae praesidia et solatia fluxerint. Itaque hoc nomine 
et me et mea vobis debere profiteor, quo minus mirum 
sit, si vos vestris remunerem ; ut motu naturali redeant 
a quo traxerint originem. Et tarnen, nescio quomodo, 
rara videntur vestiffia vos retrormm spectantia ; cum in- 
finita a vobis profecta sint. Nee nimium mihi sumam 
(ut opinor), si sperem, propter rerum usum medio- 
crem, quod nostrum vitae genus et institutum necessario 
traxit, nonnullam ad hominum doctorum inventa, per 
haec nostra, factam esse accessionem. Equidem in ea 
opinione sum, contemplationes, in vitam activam trans- 
latas, nonnihil novi decoris et vigoris acquirere ; et 
suppetente uberiore materia, et^ magis altas fortasse 
radices agere, aut certe magis proceras et frondosas 
evadere. Neque vos (ut arbitror) ipsi nostis, quam 
late pateant vestra, quamque ad multa pertineant. 

^ So in both editions. But I Üünk the second et shonld have been strack 
oat 
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JBSqaiim ert tarnen omnia vobis atfxibai, atqne in yes- 
tmm honorem ced^ce, com aocesdoneB qiUBqne pdb- 
ctpiis magna exi parte debeantor. Neqne yero ab 
bomine oociq»to aliqnid exqnisitam, ant otu miracola 
el praKogatahrai^ jreqnueÜB; sed el boe amori meo aiinir- 
mo ena vos el veslra tiibnetis, qnod intra rerom ciTÜ- 
iJ^ h»c n^icors^ v^ ^ vobi. vest» 
aervata sint. Yalete*. 

FBA. BACOHUS. 



INDEX FABULARÜM FRISCH SOPHIA 



HOC LIBBO CONTENTABUM. 



1. Cassandra, sive Parrhesia. 

2. Typhon, sive Rebellis. 

3. Ctclopbs, sive Ministri ter- 

roris. 

4. Nabcissus, sive Philautia. 

5. Styx, sive Foedera. 

6. Pan, sive Natura. 

7. Pebseus, sive Bellum. 

8. Endtmion, sive Gratiosus. 

9. SoROB Gigantum, sive 

Fama. 

10. ACT-EON ET PeNTHEUS, 

sive Curiosus. 

11. Orpheus, sive Philosophia. 

12. Ccelum, sive Origines. 

13. Proteus, sive Materia. 

14. Memnox, sive Prsematurus. 

15. TiTHONUS, sive Satias. 

16. Procus JuNONiSi, sive Ded- 

ecus. 



1 7. CüPiDO, sive Atomus. 

18. Diomedes, sive Zelus. 

19. DiEDALUS, sive Mechani- 

GUS. 

20. Ericthonius, sive Impos- 

tura. 

21. Deucalion, sive Restitutio. 

22. Nemesis, sive Yices Herum. 

23. AcHELOüS, sive Prselium. 

24. DiONTSüS, sive Cupiditas. 

25. Atalanta, sive Lucrum. 

26. Prometheus, sive Status 

Hominis. 

27. IcARus VoLANS, item Scyl- 

la ET Oharybdis, sive 
Via Media. 

28. Sphynx, sive Scientia. 

29. Proserpina, sive Spiritus. 

30. Metis, sive Consilium. 

31. SiRENES, sive Yoluptas. 



PE^FATIO. 



Antiqüitatem primaBvam (exceptis qu3B in sacris 
literis habemus) oblivio et silentium involvit: silentia 
antiquitatis fabulaß poetarum exceperunt: fabuHs tan- 
dem successere scripta quaß habemus ; adeo ut antiqui- 
tatis penetralia et recessus a sequentium saeculorum me- 
moria et evidentia, tanquam velo fabulanun, discreta et 
separata sint ; quod se interposuit et objecit medium, 
inter ea quaB perierunt, et ea quaß extant. Equidem 
existimo plerosque in ea opinione fore, me delicias ac 
ludos facere ; atque similem fere licentiam in transferen- 
dis labulis usurpare, ac ipsi poetaB sibi sumpserint in 
fingendis ; quod pro meo jure sane facere possem, ut 
contemplationibus magis arduis haec ad voluptatem, sive 
meditationis propriaB sive lectionis alienaß, aspergercm. 
Neque me latet quam versatilis materia sit fabula, ut 
huc illuc trahi, imo et duci possit ; quantumque ingenii 
commoditas et discursus valeat, ut quaß nunquam cogi- 
tata sint belle tamen attribuantur. Etiam illa cogitatio 
animum subit, usum hujusce rei jampridem contamina- 
tum esse : multi enim, ut inventis et placitis suis anti- 
quitatis venerationem acquirerent, poetarum fabulas ad 
ea traducere conati sunt. Atque vetus illa vanitas et 
frequens, nee nuper nata, aut raro usurpata est. Nam 
et olim Chrysippus Stoicorum opiniones vetustissimis 
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poeÜB, veluti somniorum aliquis interpres, ascribere 
soltibat ; et magis insulae Cliymici ludos et deliciaä po- 
etaniin iii corponim tranBfaiiaatioDJbus ad fomacis cx- 
penmenta transtulerunt. Haie (iiiquam^ cuncta nobis 
satis et explorata et expeiisa sunt ; omneinque ingenio- 
riim circa ailegoriaa levitatem et indulgentiara perspexi- J 
mua et notavimus, neque propterea onmino de scntea* 1 
tia decedimuä. Printo i^nim, absit ut [jaticonitu iii»^ 1 
tiie et liceDtia pai-abolanioi honori in genere detrahant, J 
Hoc enim prophanum quiddam soiiat et audax, cuml 
hujusmodi velis et nmbris religio gaudeat, ut qui easM 
toliat commercia divinorum et humanorum fere iiitei^ 1 
dicat. Veniin de humana sapieatia videamus. F»<-l 
teor certe ingeime et libenter, me in lianc seDtentiam. J 
propenJere, ut non paucis antiquomm poetanim fahn^ 1 
Hs mysterium et allegoriain jam ab origine subesse pu^^f 
tem ; sive captus veneratione prisci sseculi, sive quod inl 
nonnulUa fabulis reperio tsDtam et tam evidentem cum-fl 
significato simUitudinem et conjunctionem, tum in tex- 
tura ipsa febulee, tum in proprietate nominnm qmboB 
personse sive actores fobulse insigniti et veluti inscripti 
prodeunt ; ut sensum illum ab initio prfeceptnm et cog- 
itatum iuiase, et de industria adumbratum, nemo con- 
stanter negaverit. Quis enim ita dnnis est et ad aperta 
ciecutiens, ut cum audiat Famam, Gigantibus exstinctis, 
tanquam sororem posthumam progenitam esse, non illad 
ad murmura partium et &nias seditiosas, qam «opitis re- 
bellionibus ad tempne vagari solent, referat 7 Aut cum 
audiat Typhonem ^gantem nervös Jovia secnisse et 
abstulisse, ac Metxiurium eoa sufiuratum esse, et Jovi 
reddidisse, non statim ad vertat hoc ad rebellionea 
praevalidas pertinere, quae regibus nervös et pecuniarom 
et authoritatis incidmit, ita tamen ut per sermonum 
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comitatem et prudentia edicta animi subditomm non 
ita multo post quasi fiirtim reconcilientur, et vires regi- 
bus restituantur ? Aut cum audiat, in illa memorabili 
Deorum contra gigantes expeditione, asinum Sileni cum 
ruderet maximi momenti ad profligandos gigantes fuisse ; 
non liquido cogitet hoc de vastis rebellium conatibus, 
qui plerumque per inanes rumores et terrores vanos dis- 
sipantur, confictum fiiisse? Etiam nominum confor- 
mitas et indicium cui tandem hominum obscurum esse 
potest ? cum Metis uxor Jovis plane consilium sonet ; 
Typhon tumorem ; Pan Universum ; Nemesis vindic- 
tam: et similia. Neque illud quenquam moveat, si 
aliquid interdum historise subsit, aut si nonnulla oma- 
menti gratia addita sint, aut si tempora conftmdantur, 
aut si ex una fabiila quippiam transferatur in aliam, et 
nova allegoria inducatur. Necesse enim ftiit haec fieri, 
cum inventa virorum fuerint qui et aetate disjuncti et 
instituto diversi erant ; cum alii antiquiores, alii recen- 
tiores fiierint, alii rursus naturam rerum, alii res civiles 
sibi proponerent. Habemus etiam et aliud sensus oo- 
culti et involuti signum non parvum, quod nonnullaB ex 
fabulis tarn absurdae narratione ipsa et insulssB inveni- 
antur, ut parabolam etiam ex longinquo ostentent, et 
veluti clament. QuaB enim probabilis est fiibula, etiam 
ad voluptatem et historiaß similitudinem conficta existi- 
mari potest ; quod autem nulli in mentem venisset cog- 
itare aut narrare, id in alios usus qusesitum videtur. 
Quäle enim figmentum illud ? Jovem Metin in uxorem 
accepisse, eamque statim ut gravidam sensisset come- 
disse, unde ipse gravidus fieri ccepit, et Palladem arma- 
tam ex capite peperit ? Equidem existimo nulli morta- 
lium obvenire vel somnium tam extra cogitationis vias 
situm et monstrosum. Ante omnia illud apud nos 



maxime vjtluit, ot plaiimam ponderis habuit, quod ex I 
fiibnlis complutvs nu]]o modo uobis videntur nb eis 
veDtie, a quibtis recit&ntur et celebrantur, HomerO, J 
Hesiodo, reliqiüs ; ^ enira Hqaido nobis constitisset t 
ab ilfa feinte atque illis auüiwibns manasse a quibat I 
commetuoranlur et ad nos deTenenint, nü magni certe I 
aut excelsi ab Liijasmodi ori^'ne nobis (ut nostra fett I 
conjectuTH) esi)ectare ant suspicari in meutern venisset, f 
Verum si quis atteodus rem consideret, apparebit illas J 
tradi ei referri taiiquam prius creditas et receptas, nna I 
taiiquam tum primu exci^tatas et oblatas. Quined- I 
aiQ cum diversb modia a scriptoribus kre coicris refe- i 
rantar, täcüe centaa, quod commune habent, ex vel«fi I 
memoria desumptum ; Jn quo vaHant^ ^ ex smguloniai I 
ornatu additum. Atque luec res existimationem earonil 
apud nos auxit, ac st nee a^tatis nee inventionb poeI»*f 
rum ipsorum essent ; sed veluli reliquije sacne et anrai*! 
tennes teiiiponim meliurum ; quse ex tradidonibus 
tdonum mai:is niitiquarum in Gneconim tubas et (if^tulas 1 
inddissHit. Quod m qnia obotänato animo ctHitendst:, 
allegoriam in &bala semper snbdititiam et nnpositam, 
nec omnino nativam et ganninam fiiisse ; ei molesti non 
«rimus, sed gravitatem illam jadicü quam affectat, licet 
hd>etiorem et fere plombeam, remittemus ; atqae iUmn 
(si modo dignus sit} alio modo tanquam de int^ro ad<^ 
liemur. Duplex apud homines repertns est atqae in- 
crebuit parabolarum usus, atque, quod magis mimm rit, 
ad contraria valet.' Faeinnt enim parabolse ad invohi- 
crum et velum ; fiusnnt etiam ad lumen et illostratio- 
nem. At^ue miaso illo nsu priore (potins quam lites 
suscipiamns), et receptis febulis antiquis, tanqnam rebus 
va^s et ad delectationem compositis ; manet tarnen 
ifimtsoriNM. Ed. 1909. lodUtAr. Ed. igoa. 
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proculdubio posterior iste usus, neque ulla ingenii vio- 
lentia nobis extorqueri possit, neque impediet quisquam 
(qui sit mediocriter doctus) quin protinus recipiatur 
modus iste docendi,! tanquam res gravis et sobria, atque 
omnis vanitatis expers, et scientiis appriine utilis, imo 
et quandoque ^ necessaria ; nimirum ut in inventis novis 
et ab opinionibus vulgaribus remotis et penitus abstru- 
sis, aditus ad intellectum humanuni magis facilis et be- 
nignus per parabolas quaßratur. Itaque antiquis sascu- 
lis, cum rationis humanaB inventa et conclusiones, etiam 
eas quae nunc tritae et vulgatae sunt, tunc temporis 
novae et insuetae essent, pmnia fabularum omnigenum, 
et aBnigmatum, et parabolarum, et similitudinum plena 
erant: atque per haec docendi ratio, non occultandi 
artificium, quaesitum est ; rudibus scilicet tunc temporis 
hominum ingenüs, et subtilitatis, nisi quaB sub sensum 
cadebat, impatientibus et fere incapacibus. Nam ut 
hieroglyphica literis, ita parabolaB argumentis erant an- 
tiquiores. Atque etiam nunc, si quis novam in aliqui- 
bus lucem bumanis mentibus affimdere velit, idque non 
incommode et aspere, prorsus eadem via insistendum 
est, et ad similitudinum auxilia confugiendum. Quare 
quae dicta sunt ita claudemus. Sapientia prisci saBCuli, 
aut magna aut felix fiiit : magna, si de industria excog- 
itata est figura sive tropus : felix, si homines aliud 
agentes materiam et occasionem tantae contemplatio- 
num dignitati praebuere. Operam autem nostram (si 
quid in ea sit quod juvet) in neutra re male coUocatam 
censebimus. Aut enim antiquitatem illustrabimus, aut 
res ipsas. Neque nescius esse possum ^ hanc rem ab 

1 The words modus iste docendi are omitted in £d. 1609. 

^ atque adeo. Ed. 1609. 

^ neque jpossumiffnorctre. Ed. 1609. 



aljis tentatam esse : sed tarnen, nt q«od aentiam elo- 
quar, idque non iästidiose, sed libere, ejusi decus et 
vjrtus ex hnjuamodi laboribiis, licet magnia et operosis, 
fere periit ; dum homines, rerum imperiti et non ultra 
locos certos communes docti, parabolamm sensus ad 
vulgaria qufedam et generalia applicavenint, atque ea- 
nmdem vim veram, et proprietatem genninam, ac inda- 
gationem altiorem, non attigerunt. Nos autem erinrns 
(ni fallimur) in rebus vulgaris novi, et aperta et plana 
a tergo relinquentes, ad ulteriora et nobiliora tcnd&- 
moB. 
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L 

CASSANDRA, 

SI YE PARRHB8I A. 

Narrant Cassandram ab Apolline adamatam faisse, 
atque variis artificiis ejus desideria elusisse, spes nihi- 
lominus fovisse, quousque donum divinationis ab eo 
extorsisset ; tum vero, nactam quod ab initio dissiinula- 
tione sua quaesivisset, preces ejus aperte rejecisse: illum, 
cum quod temere largitus erat nidlo modo revocare pos- 
set, et tamen vindicta arderet, nee fceminaB calliddB 
ludibrio esse vellet, muneri suo poenam addidisse ; ut 
illa quidem vera semper praediceret, sed nemo ei crede- 
ret : itaque vaticiniis ejus veritas affuit ; ^ fides defuit : 
quod illa perpetuo experta est etiam in excidio patriae 
suae, de qua saBpius monuerat, nemine auscultante aut 
credente. 

Fabula de intempestiva et inutili libertate consiliorum 
et monitorum conficta videtur : qui enim ingenio sunt 
pervicaci et aspero, nee se Apollini, id est, Deo Har- 
moniaB, submittere volunt, ut rerum modos et mensuras, 
sermonumque veluti tonos acutos et graves, aurium 

imansU. Ed. 1609. 
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etiam nuig» peritwnim et ma^ vnlgBriiim düfer^alMs, 
$mapmk denique tum loqneiidi tma sümdi, edbomt et 
ofaBerveot I lioefc mt pradentes et Mberi, et cxxnsilia 
aibnait sasa et Ixma» nnnqiiam tarnen fere aoaaa et 
impeta «ne proficiiiiiti neqiie ad res tractandaa eflloaees 
•imt; ted potte eadtUBn ei».$pi]d qi^ 
toraat, et tum demnwi pott calaiiiita.tem et erentmn, ttt 
Tates et in longtun praspicmites celebraatur. Atqm 
Ingns lei ezemplmn ^ninet in M. Catone UtiomaL 
nie enim interitom patriid, et tTzannidem primo eoc 
conspiiatiane deinde ex conlentioiie Gaaaaris com Poa»- 
peio secatam, diu ante tangnam e specnk pnenridft, et 
tanquam es oaraculo pnedixit : sed nU pvoS&dt interin^ 
yenun obftdt potjnsi et mala patrisB aooekraTit. Id 
qnod pradenter adyevtiti et eleganter detcnbit IL CSo- 
ero, com ad amieum ita scnbat: Ctea cp(im§ temüt^ 9§d 
naeet inUrdum re^nMioB: loqidtur mim ttmquam it^ 
npMica JPlaUmüf mm ttmquianm fmoe JBanmU. 



IL 

TYPHON, 

SIYB REBELLI8. 

Narrant poetaB Junonem, indignatam quod Jupiter 
Palladem ex sese sine ea peperisset, omnes deos atque 
deas precibus fatigasse, ut ipsa etiam sine Jove partum 
ederet. Et postquam violentiaB et importunitati ejus 
annuissent, terram illa concussit, ex quo motu Typhon 
natus est, monstrum ingens et horrendum. lUe ser- 
penti veluti nutritio datus est, ut ab eo aleretur. Nee 
mora, postquam adolevisset, quin bellum Jovi moveret. 
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In eo conflictu Jupiter in potestatem gigantis venit, 
qui illum in humeros sublatum in regionem remotam et 
obscuram transportavit, et concisis nervis et manuum 
et pedum, et secum abreptis, mancum et mutilatum 
reliquit. Mercurius aatem nervös Jovis Typhoni suffia- 
ratus est, atque eos Jovi restituit. Jupiter confirmatus, 
belluam rursus impetiit ; ac primum Ailmine vulneravit, 
ex cujus sanguine sei'pentes nati sunt. Tum demum 
ruentem et fugientem (^tnam super eum jaculatus) 
mole montis oppressit. 

Fabula de fortuna regum varia et rebellionibus quae 
in monarchüs quandoque evenire consueverunt conficta 
est. Reges enim regnis suis, ut Jupiter Junoni, veluti 
matrimonii vinculo juncti recte censentur : sed accidit 
nonnunquam ut imperandi consuetudine depravati et in 
tyrannidem vergentes, omnia ad se trahant, et con- 
tempto ordinum et senatus sui consensu, ex sese pari- 
ant : id est, ex arbitrio proprio et imperio mero euncta 
administrent. Id populi aegre ferentes, et ipsi moliun- 
tur Caput aUquod rerum ex sese creare et extollere. 
Ea res ex occulta sollicitatione nobilium et procenun 
fere initia sumit, quibus conniventibus, tum populi sus- 
citatio tentatur ; ex qua tumor quidam renim (per 
Typhonis infantiam significatus) sequitur. Atque iste 
rerum Status ab insita plebis pravitate et natura malig- 
na (serpente regibus infestissimo) nutricatur. Defec- 
tione autem viribus coalita, postremo res in apertam 
rebellionem erumpit ; quae, quia infinita mala et regi- 
bus et populis infligit, sub dira illa Typhonis effigie rep- 
raesentatur, in qua centum capita ob divisas potestates, 
ora flammantia ob incendia, anguium cingula ob pesti- 
lentias (praesertim in obsidionibus), manus ferreae ob 
caedes, ungues aquilini ob rapinas, corpus plumis con- 
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ictum ob perpetuoa rumores et nuncios et trepida- 
nes, et hujuamodi. Atque interdura rebellionea bt» 
prsevalidae sunt, ut reges cogantur, tanquam a re- 
.,^..ibua transportati, relictis regiij sedibos et urbiboa 
narüa, vires contraliere, et in remotam aliquam et 
uram proTinciam ditionia stiie ae recipere, nervia et 
pecuniarum et majestatis accisis; sed tarnen non ita 
Hjylto post, foi'tunain pnidenter tolerantes, yirtnte et 
induätria Mercurii nei'voa recipiunt ; hoc est, affabiles 
facti, et per edicta pmdentia et sermones benignes rec- 
onciliatis subditorum animis et voluntatibus, tandem 
alacritatem ad impensas conferendaa, et novum anotor- 
itatis vigorem excitant. Nihil oniinus, prudentea et 
cauti, aleam fortnniB tentare pleninque nolunt, et a 
pugna abstinent, sed tarnen operam dant at aliquo fa- 
cinore memorabili existimationem rebellium &angant. 
Quod si es Toto succedat, illi, vulneris accepti conscii, 
et renim suamm trepidi, primo ad iractas et inanea 
minas, veluti aerpentum sibilos, se vertunt. Deinde, 
rebus desperatis, fiigam capessant. Atqne tum de- 
mum, poatquam ruere incipiant, tntum eat et tempesti- 
Tum regibus, copüs et univeraa mole regni, tanquam 
^tme moDte, eos persequi et opprimere. 



in. 

CYCLOPES, 

SITE MIKISTKl TERROB 



Narrant Cyclopes ob feritatem et immanitatem 
primo a Jove in Tartanim detruaoa, et perpetao car- 
ceri adjudicatos Aiisse : verum postea Tellus Jovi pep- 
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suasit, ei non abs re fore, si eos vinclis liberaret, et 
eorum opera ad fultnina fabricanda uteretur. Quod et 
factum est, atque illi officiosi et industrii fulmina atque 
alia terroris instrumenta assiduo opere et minaci strep- 
itu fecerunt. Tempore autem labente evenit ut Jupiter 
-äJsculapio ApoUinis filio succenseret, ob hominem med- 
icina a morte excitatum ; iram autem tegens (quia 
parum justa indignandi causa suberat ob facinus pium 
et celebre) Cyclopes in eum secreto instigavit, qui 
nihil cunctati fulmine eum interemere: in cujus rei 
vindictam, Apollo Jove non prohibente sagittis eos 
confecit. 

Fabula ad regum facta pertinere videtur. Uli enim 
ministros saBVos et sanguinarios et exactores primo sup- 
pliciis afficiunt, et a rebus summovent. Postea ex 
consilio Telluris, id est, ignobili et parum honorifico, 
praevalente utilitate eos rursus adhibent, sicubi aut exe- 
cutionum severitate aut exactionum acerbitate opus est. 
Uli natura truces, et ex priore fortuna exasperati, et 
satis sentientes quid ab illis expectetur, miram dili- 
gentiam in bujusmodi rebus praßstant ; sed parum cauti, 
et ad gratiam ineundam et aucupandam prsecipites, 
aliquando ex secretis principum nutibus et incertis 
mandatis invidiosam aliquam executionem peragunt. 
Principes autem invidiam declinantes, et satis gnari 
bujusmodi instrumenta nunquam sibi defiitura, eos 
destituunt: et propinquis et amicis eorum qui poenas 
subierunt atque horum delationibus et vindictae et 
odio populari eos relinquunt, unde magno plausu, et ^ 
prosperis in reges votis et acclamationibus, sero magis 
quam immerito pereunt. 

lex. Ed. 1609. 
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STiJMiBBin finw» tnrfiiig feniMi et vea nita t B inira 
lIp, sed siibenit aiqpaAis ipgem, el fatMiwin intoieaBfr* 
Aom. Ifaqpie cum aifai pitoenil» alias dBepoeml, iritUK 
cgil anKtwitin in «yhii el vimrtiimha», cnni psnlBii 

eppn ubiqiie nyiiij^ Echo. In hoc vite institiito fiitds 
qI €fiii ad IbpBleni ipwndaiBL fii^pidiiBi Yeäb^ ist jnsEla 
fffl iw fpa^fc TTfUiiffi yyM^iff diet dacnabarau Gobi anftsHi 
in aqiia iaükBDßui ptüpEiaiii aqpraoBet^ ni oontoBmliK 
tionem soi, ac deindä in aAniiationeai effim» et iapte% 
antto modo ab liigasmodi qpectio t/tiimahao äkialki 
polBEat; aed peipetiio defizoB obtapoil; ae tuadaai m 
floram noniini» ani oonvemia esl ; tpl floa inoanla Teve 
86 ostendit, et diis inferis, Plutoni, Proserpinie, et En- 
menidibos sacer est. 

Fabula illomm et ingenia et fortnnas reprsesentare 
videtur, qoi sive ob formam sive ob aliqna saüas dotes 
qnibus ab ipsa natura, nulla aceedente industria propiia, 
omati et insigniti sunt, effiise seipsos amant, et qnasi 
depereunt. Cum hoc enim aninii statu coDJnnctom 
fere est, ut non multum in publico, aut in rebus dvili- 
bus yersentur ; cum in eo vitae genere necesse sit ocenp- 
rere multos n^lectus et vüipendia, quae animos eomm 
dejicere et turbare possint. Itaque yitam plerunqne 
degunt solitariam et privatam et umbratilem, cum per- 
paueo comitum delectu, eoque ex üs qui illos magnopere 
colere et admirari videntur, quique illis veluti echo in 
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Omnibus dictis suis assentantur, et verborum obsequia 
praestant. Ex hac consuetudine depravatos et inäatos, 
et tandem admiratione sui ipsius attonitos, mira occupat 
desidia et inertia, ut prorsus torpeant, et omni vigore et 
alacritate destituantur. Eleganter autem sumitur flos 
vemus ad hujusmodi ingeniorum similitudinem, cum 
illa ingenia sub initia sua floreant et celebrentur, sed 
aetate confirmata expectationem de iis conceptam des- 
tituant et frustrentur. Eodem pertinet, quod flos ille 
diis inferis sacer sit ; quia homines talis indolis ad om- 
nia inutiles prorsus evadunt. Quicquid autem nullum 
ex se fructum edit, sed (veluti via navis in mari) tran- 
sit et labitur, id apud antiquos umbris et diis inferis 
consecrari solebat. 



V. 

STYX, 



SITE FCEDERA. 



Pebvulgata est narratio, et in compluribus fabulis 
interponitur, de unico illo juramento, quo dii superi se 
obstringere solelwint, cum poenitentiaB locum sibi nullo 
modo relinqui volebant. lUud juramentum nullam 
majestatem coelestem, nullum attributum divinum ad- 
vocabat et testabatur; sed Stygem, fluvium quendam 
apud inferos, qui atria Ditis, multis spiris interfusus, 
cingebat. Haec enim formula sacramenti sola, neque 
praeter eam alia quaepiam, firma habita est et inviolab- 
ilis : scilicet incmnbebat poena perjurii, diis imprimis 
metuenda, ut qui fefellisset ad deorum convivia per 
certa annorum spatia non accederet. 



44ßt im ittBOBMA rfsmamiL 

.'Fabida de fiederibiu el paetif yrin cipttni ^eoiäfiete 
yUbtar: ia qfnibiift üfaid nimio jdbB quam -cipoitem 
Temm est, ftedera qEiacanqmaoIfliniitate 0I r^ügkate 
jmameDti mnnita pamm finna esse; ädeo ut iere ad 
eodstiiiialaoiieiii qnandam el fiunam et cdramoiiiaiii, ma* 
ffd quam ad fidem et secnritateni et eflkctmn adlubean- 
tur« Quin si acoe«eriiit etiam affinitatis Tmclay Telnti 
Sacramenta Natur», m meritamittiia, tarnen «mmia in* 
fia ambitioiiem et ntiHtatem et dommatioiiu ficontiaiii 
esse apad pierosqne r^enuntiir» Tanto magb, qnod 
pzindpflms &cib sit per pnotoxti» ^nunoa' et i^weioeQS 
copiditateB suaa et fidem mimui uieiBnaB (aemiiHi r^ 
rom arlntro, cot ratb nt reddenda)' taeii eit irehreu 
Itaqoe nnnm aMmiitnr Tcram et p g <)| fcrito m Mmfitnm^ 
mentom, neqiie flhd diymitai aHqaii codettii: ea eal 
Necesritas (magnmn potentibns namaot), et^ pericnhun 
Status, et oommnnicatio ulilitatis. Meoesaitas antem 
per Stjrgem eleganter reprasentalnr, flmnen flitale el 
inemeabUe. Atqoe hoc iramen advoeavit ad ftedem 
Iphicrates Atheniensis, qni quoniam inventns est qoi ea 
aperte loqueretar quaa plerique tacite animo volvunt, 
non abs re sit ipsius verba referre. Is cum Lacedsemo- 
nios varias cautiones et sanctiones et foederum firmamen- 
ta et vincula excogitare et proponere animadverteret, 
interfatus : Unum (inquit) Lacedcemonüy nobis voKs- 
cum vincidvm et securitaüs ratio esse possit, si plane 
demonstretiSy vos ea nobis concessisse et inter manus pos- 
uisse^ ut vobis facultas loedendi nos^ si maxime veUetis^ 
minime suppetere possit, Itaque si ßicultas Isedendi 
sublata sit, aut si ex foedere rupto periculum ingruat 
perditionis aut diminutionis status aut vectigalium, tum 
demum foedera rata et sancta et tanquam juramento 
Stygis confirmata censeri possint: cum metus snbsit 
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interdicti illius et suspensionis a conviviis deorum ; sub 
quo nomine imperii jura et praerogativae et afiQnentia et 
felieitas antiquis significantur. 



VI. 
PAN, 

SIVB NATUBA. 

Antiqüi universam naturam sub persona Panis dili- 
Fabuiahaw gentissime descripserunt. Huius s^eneratio- 
libro secnndo uem ui Qubio relinquunt. Alu enun asserunt 

De AugmenÜs ^, . . .,• . ,, 

scieutiarum, eiuH B. Mercuno geuitum ; alii longe aiiam 

aneta et locu- ^» • /» • . »t ^ • i^ 

pietata. geueratiouis lormam ei tnbuunt ; aiunt enun 
procos universos cum Penelope rem habuisse, ex quo 
promiscuo concubitu Pana communem filium ortum 
esse. Atque in hac posteriore narratione, proculdubio, 
aKqui ex recentioribus veteri fabulas nomen Penelopes 
imposuere, quod et frequenter faciunt, cum narrationes 
antiquiores ad personas et nomina juniora tradueunt, 
idque quandoque absurde et insulse ; ut hie cemere est ; 
cimi Pan ex antiquissimis diis, et longe ante tempora 
Ulyssis faerit, atque insuper Penelope ob matronalem 
castitatem antiquitati venerabilis haberetur. Neque 
praetermittenda est tertia illa generationis explicatio: 
quidam enim prodiderunt eum Jovis et Hybreos, id 
est, Contumeliae, filium fiiisse. Utcunque orto, Parcae 
illi sorores fuisse perhibentur. E£Sgies autem Panis 
talis ab antiquitate describitur : comutus, comibus u»- 
que ad coelmn fastigiatis, corpore toto hispidus et vilto- 
sus, barba imprimis promissa. Figura biformis, huma- 
na quoad superiora, sed semifera, et in caprsB pedes 
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dve Hgnam saperhis cnrvurn et iofleanii anfaebclar 
autem cUamyde ex pelle pardaüt. PoteBtetes et et 
mnnera Iiigitinnodi atftribinmtiir, 11t ait deoa ▼eotttoran^ 
etiam pastomm, efc in luiFersam rariookriiiii ; pswees 
item montiiim : emt etium prompiu Meieimo mmciiit 
deonmu Hab€l)atiir insfipeir duz et impemtor njmt- 
pliarum, qusd circa eam perpd^oo .choreoa dncere et 
tripndiare sdebaut; oomitabantiir et Sfttjniy et lua 
senioreB SQenL Hbbebat etiam poteBtatem tenoorea 
»m4ittMi. pnwertim in«», et .op^ntiti«».. qä «t 
I^aiuci TocaAi $mit. Boa gertiB antam ^jaa non rnnlia» 

ocavit ad luetiup, n qqQ etia« ia oertamine TMstna eafe» 
Etiiim lyphoneocirg^l^teiii veiib«a implioa^t et coliibr 
nit ; atqm luupiwat ioaaper, «um dem mceetft et eb 
raptajn Pioserpiiuim indigaata ae aUsoondisaet, mtfue 
dii biimes ad eam inveBtigaiidam magnopere mimliida* 
sent, et se per varias vias dispertiti essent; Pani so- 
lummodo ex felicitate quadam contigisse, ut inter ve- 
nandum eam inveniret et indicaret. Ausus est quoque 
cum ApoUine de victoria musices decertare, atque eti- 
am Mida judice praelatus est : ob quod Judicium Midas 
asininas aures tulit, sed clam et secreto. Amores Panis 
nulli referuntur, aut saltem admodimi rari, quod mirum 
inter turbam deorum prorsus tam profuse amatoriam 
videri possit. Hlud solummodo ei datur, quod Echo 
adamaret, quae etiam uxor ejus habita est, atque unam 
etiam nympham, Syringam nomine, in quam propter 
iram et vindictam Cupidinis (quem ad luctam provo- 
care non reveritus esset) incensus est. Neque etiam 
prolem ullam suscepit (quod similiter mirum est, cum 
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dii praBsertim masculi prolifici admodum essent) nisi 
quod ei tribuatur tanquam filia, muliercula quaBdam 
ancilla lambe nomine, quae ridiculis narratiunculis 
oblectare hospites solebat, ejnsque proles ex conjuge 
Echo esse a nonnullis existimabatur : 

Fabula nobilis, si quae alia, atque naturae arcanis et 
mysteriis gravida, et quasi distenta. 

Pan (ut et nomen ipsum etiam sonat) Universitäten! 
Rerum, sive Naturam, repraesentat et proponit. De 
hujus origine duplex omnino sententia est ; atque adeo 
esse potest: aut enim a Mercurio est, verbo scilicet 
divino (quod et sacrae literaB extra controversiam po- 
nunt, et philosophis iis qui magis divini habiti sunt 
visum est), aut ex confusis rerum seminibus. Qui 
enim unum rerum principium posuerunt, aut ad Deum 
illud retulerunt ; aut si materiatum principium volunt, 
illud tarnen potentia varium asseruerunt: adeo ut omnis 
hujusmodi controversia ad illam distributionem reduca- 
tur, ut mundus sit vel a Mercurio vel a procis omnibus. 

Namqiie canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina terrarumque animseque marisque fiiissent 
Et liquidi simul ignis, et his exordia primis 
Omnia, et ipse tener mundi concreverit orbis. 

Tertia autem genehitio Panis ejusmodi est, ut vide- 
antur Graeci aliquid de Hebraeorum mysteriis, vel per 
^gyptios internuncios vel utcunque inaudivisse ; per- 
tinet enim ad statum mundi non in mens natalibus 
suis, sed post lapsum Adami, morti et corruptioni ex- 
positum et obnoxium factum. lUe enim Status Dei et 
peccati proles fiiit, ac manet. Itaque triplex ista nar- 
ratio de generatione Panis etiam vera videri possit, si 
rite et rebus et temporibus distinguatur : nam iste Pan, 
quem intuemur et contemplamur, ac nimio plus quam 
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opoftet eo&mifl, ez Teibb divinoi juedSute eonÜiMi 
materia (qjii» et ipsa a Deo creata eral>,^ et «hUih 
traute pnBvaxicafioiie ^ oorroptioiiai ortam habet. Hih 
tond remnii Fata zemm soeraMi yefe p^zliibenitir at 
pommtar i natoraHiiiii p^tudatii eaiiBaniiii cateniB oitili* 
veniiQf et dmatioiieSf et intentnSf et dopmeBioiifiti et 
eminentias, et laboree, et fislicilates, et fiUaa cUmiqiia 
omnia qn» rebiu aoddeäte poenint, trahmit* Coniiia 
aat^n mimdo atferiboimtiir* Quod Tei^ comoa IklH 
jnsmodi ab imo latiora, ad Teortioem acata nnt; id ea 
spectaty qtiod omnii reniiii natiba instar pyfamkfa 
acntaiit:' indiTidaaenimiiiffiiitammt; ea odKgmitiir 
in speciee et ipsas moltipHcee; qpedei ranos inmzgmil 
in genera ; atqae Ii»c qaoqne aaoendando m mag!» 
generalia contrahnntar, nt tandem natura tanqiaDa in 
nnmn cdbre videatnr. Neqne ndram est Panie emmia 
etiam coelimi jerire ; com siunmilateB natnnfr ahre ifkm 
nniyeroaleB etiun ad divina qacdammodo pertingant» 
Paratns enim et propinqmiB est tnuDuntos a meta{Aijnca 
ad theologiam natnraleiii. Corpus autem natorsB el» 
egantissime et verissime depingitur hirsutum, propter 
renim radios ; radii enim sunt tanquam naturse crines, 
sive villi, atque omnia fere vel magis vel minus radiosa 
sunt ; quod in facultate visus manifestissimum est, nee 
minus in omni virtute et operatione ad distans ; quio- 
quid enim operatur ad distans, id etiam radios emittere 
recte dici potest ; sed maxime omnium prominet barba 
Panis, quia radii corporum coelestium maxime ex lon- 
ginquo operantm* et penetrant. Quin et sol, quando 
parte superiore ejus nube obvoluta radii inferius erum- 

1 The words within the parenthesis are not in Ed. 1609. 

3 In Ed. 1609 this sentence stood thus : Corwia atUem Mundo 
tur; quod Comua hujutmodi ab imo laUorOj ad verticem acuta 
enim rerum natura instar PyramieUa acuta esL 
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punt, ad aspectum barbatus cemitur. Etiam corpus 
naturas rectissime describitur biforme, ob differentiam 
corporum superionim et inferiorum. lila enim ob 
pulchritudinem et motus sequabilitatem et coustantiam, 
necnon imperium in terram et terrestria, merito sub 
humana figura repraBsentantur : haBC autem ob pertur- 
bationem et motus incompositos, et quod a coelestibus 
regantur, bruti animalis figura contenta esse possunt. 
Eadem corporis descriptio pertinet ad participationem 
specierum. Nulla enim natura simplex videri potest, 
sed tanquam ex duobus participans et concreta. Habet 
enim homo nonnihil ex bruto, brutum noilnihil ex plan- 
ta, Planta nonnihil ex corpore inanimato, omniaque 
revera biformia sunt, et ex specie superiore et inferiore 
compacta. Acutissima autem est allegoria de pedibus 
caprse, propter motum ascensionis corporum terrestrium 
versus regiones aeris et coeli : capra enim animal scan- 
sorium est, eaque e rupibus pendere atque in prsBcipit- 
üs haerere amat ; quod etiam res licet inferiori globo 
destinatae miris modis faciunt, ut in nubibus et meteoris 
manifestissimum est. Insignia autem in manibus Panis 
duplicia. Alterum harmoniaß, alterum imperii. Fis- 
tula enim ex Septem calamis concentum rerum et har- 
moniam, sive concordiam cum discordia mistam, quae 
ex Septem stellarum errantium motu conficitur, evi- 
denter ostendit. Pedum autem illud etiam nobilis 
translatio est ; propter vias naturae partim rectas, partim 
obliquas. PraBcipue autem lignum, sive virga, versus 
superiorem partem curva est : quia omnia providentiae 
divinae opera in mundo fere per ambages et circuitus 
fiunt; ut aliud agi videri possit, aliud interim revera 
agatur ; ut Josephi venditio in ^gyptum, et similia. 
Quinetiam in regimine humano omni prudentiore, qui 
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. wi gubemacula sedent, populo convenientia per prse- 
teztus et viaa obüquaa felicina qnsi volunt, quam es 

. directu, superinducunt et insinuant ; odeo ut omnis 
mqierii virga sive bacillum Tere superius mSexum A 
V«BtLs Panis et ämiculum ingeniöse admodum ex peOs 
{Nudalis thisse ßngitur; propter maculaa abique spa» 
ns; ccelam enim stellis, mana insulis, tellus Soriboi 

' cmspei^imtur ; atque etiam i'«s particulares fere varn- 
.ffUte esse solent circa superficiem, quEs veluti rei cUk- 
mjs est. Officium autera Panis uiilla alia re tarn ad 
▼iTOm proponi atque expticari potuerit, quam nt Dsi« 
T«Datorum ait. Omnis enim naturalis actio, stttptb 
adeo luotos et processus, nihii aliud quam venatio eaL 
NaiD et scientiEB et artes opera sua venantnr, et ca^ 
.(äUh bumana fines suos, atque rea naturales onmes rcj 
•lioienta sua tanquam pnedam, vel voluptates suas tsit> 
^pam solatium, venantur, idque modis peritis et sag^ 
czbos. 

Torva lociu lapum sflqiütor, lapiu ipae CApeUjtm, 



Etiam roricolarum in genere Fan deus est, qnia hi^ 
jnsmodi homlnes ma^a secundnm natnram vivant, 
cum in urbibus et aulis natura a colto nitmo comim- 
patur ; nt illud poetse amatorium verum sit ; 

Para minima aal ipsa poella loi. 
Montium autem imprimis prseses dicitur Pan, qoia in 
montibus et locis editis natura rerum panditnr, atqne 
oculis et contemplationi magis subjicitur. Quod alter a 
Mercorio deorum nuncius sit Fan, ea allegoria plane d^ 
vina est, cum proxime post verbum Dei, ipaa mundi im- 
ago divinsB poteiitite et sapjenti^ prseconium sit. Qaod 
et poeta divinus cecinit : Caeli enarrant ghriam Dei, at- 
que opera manuum ejus indicat firmamentum. Paoa an- 
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tem oblectant nymphae ; animse scilicet ; deliciae enim 
mundi, animae viventium sunt : ille autem merito eamm 
imperator, cum illae naturam quaeque suam veluti ducem 
sequantur, et circa eam cum infinita variQtate, veluti 
singulae more patrio, saltent et choreas ducant, motu 
neutiquam cessante : una perpetuo comitantur Satyri 
et Sileni ; senectus scilicet et Juventus ; omnium enim 
rerum est aetas quaedam hilaris et saltatrix; atque 
rursus aetas tarda et bibula : utriusque äutem aetatis 
studia vere contemplanti (tanquam Democrito) fop- 
tasse ridicula et deformia videntur, instar Satyri alicu- 
jus aut Sileni. De Panicis autem terroribus pruden- 
tissima doctrina proponitur: natura enim rerum Om- 
nibus viventibus indidit metum ac formidinem, vitsB 
atque essentiae suaB conservatricem, ac mala ingruen- 
tia vitantem et depellentem : veruntamen eadem na- 
tura modum teuere nescia est ; sed timoribus salutari- 
bus semper vanos et inanes admiscet, adeo ut omnia 
(si intus conspici darentur) Panicis terroribus plenis- 
sima sint ; praesertim humana, quae superstitione (quae 
vere nihil aliud quam Panicus terror est) in immen- 
sum laborant; maxime temporibus duris et trepidis 
et adversis. Quod vero attinet ad audaciam Panis, 
et pugnam per provocationem cum Cupidine; id eo 
spectat, quia materia non caret inclinatione et appetitu 
ad dissolutionem mundi et redicivationem in illud 
Chaos antiquum, nisi praevalida rerum concordia (per 
Amorem sive Cupidinem significata) malitia et im- 
petus ejus cohiberetur et in ordinem compelleretur : 
itaque bono admodum hominum et rerum fäto fit, ut 
illud certamen Pan adversum experiatur, et victus 
abscedat. Eodem prorsus pertinet et illud de Ty- 
phone in retibus impHcato ; quia utcunque aliquando 
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vasti et insoliti rerura tumores sint (id quod Typhon 
«Oiiat) aive intumescant maria, sive intumescant nu- 
bes, aive intumescat terra, aive alia, tarnen Rerum 
Natura hujosmodi corponiin exuperantiaa atque inso- 
lentias reti inextricabili implieat et coercet, et veluti 
catena adamantiaa devincit. Quod auteiu inventio 
Cereris liiüc deo attribuitur, idque inter venationeni ; 
xeliqniB diw aegtxax, fioet aedolo quenntibaB et iliail 
^Mam agentilRit; numitain habet TJBtimi. admoili^ 
et pmdeiu; hoo eil« m jeram stflini md 'ntHio 
cnltom innotio, qnriis fidt iigiitiiiii,' 
abatnotü, tanqmiti £h naiaÄmt ■< 
totia Tpibai in ültaA ^unat: intxmbiiti nd t 
modo a Paite, id Mt, exptnivt» Mgui et nrom anindS 
. notttia imirnMli, <pub etiam eam qnodam i 



IllDdai« 

tarem ezhibet doctrinanii, «t^M t 

jodicio hnmanp gettieoti st- H eftnetl MfarieMi* fi»- 

cnla injicere possit. Duplex enim videtnr esse Har- 
monia et quasi mosica: altera providentüe divinsei 
altera rationis hnmanie. Judicio enim hmnano, ac 
veluti anribos mortalinm, administratio mandi et re- 
rum, et judida divina secretiora, sonaat aliquid duram 
et quasi absonmn: qnie inscitia licet aaininis auribus 
merito ingigoiatur, tarnen et ipsa iltie anres Becreto 
nee palam gestantor : neque enim hujusce rei defoi^ 
mitas a vulgo conspidtur aut notatur. Postremo, 
minime mimm est si nuUi amores Pani attribnantur, 
pneter conjugium Echus ; mmidus enim seipso,^ atque 
in se rebus Omnibus fruitur: qui amat aiitem, fi-td 
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vult, neque in copia desiderio locus est. Itaque mun- 
di amores esse nulli possunt, nee potiendi cupido, cum 
seipso ^ contentus sit, nisi fortasse sermones : ii sunt 
nympha, Echo, aut si accuratiores sint, Syringa. In- 
ter sermones autem, sive voces, excellenter ad conju- 
gium mundi sumitur sola £k;ho ; ea enim demum vera 
est philosophia, quaB mundi ipsius voces fidelissime 
reddit, et veluti dictante mundo conscripta est; et 
nihil aliud e^ quam ejusdem simulacrum et reflexio, 
neque addit quicquam de proprio, sed tantum iterat 
et resonat. Ad mundi etiam sufficientiam et perfec- 
tionem pertinet, quod prolem non edat. Hie enim per 
partes generat ; per totum autem quomodo generare 
possit? cum corpus extra ipsum non sit. Nam de 
filia ejus putativa, muliercula illa, est sane ea adjectio 
quaedam ad fabulam sapientissima ; per illam enim 
reprsBsentantur ese quaB perpetuis temporibus passim 
vagantur, atque omnia implent, vaniloquse de rerum 
natura doctrinse, re ipsa infructuosdB, genere quasi sub- 
dititiae, garrulitate vero interdum jucundaB, interdum 
molestse et importunse. 



VIL 
PERSEUS, 



SIYB BELLUM. 

Perseus traditur fuisse a Pallade missus ad obtrun- 
Fabuiahaec caudam Medusam, quas populis plurimis ad 
iibro°wund^ occideutem in extremis HiberiaB partibus 
sd^^tSfuSlf maximaB calamitati fuit. Monstrum enim 
Jtotota.* ^^^' hoc tam dirum atque horrendum fuit, ut 

1 se^we. Ed. 1000. 
VOL. xn. 29 
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wMfedtSL 9tA& BoBiiiiBi ' in im f^arteMt.- BiiiUr'mitttl 
~e Gk»goiiflbiifl ittui «e fok iinirtallr MediMi' ;' euift 
puMiT» reliq[iUB nxmeBBietit itaftte PefiMn ad tnn 
BoUle fiMsinus se conptnutis, axntt ce dote • füObai 
diis aooepit : talMW afag aMegcarioia'Pht^^ 
acatom a Pallade ^ &p9cAnau UhUfae tatten, lieel 
tanto apparata ingtrocfaig, ad Mo daw u n recta perrhiit ; 
i^ primuni ad Qrosas div^rtit^ mb iororai €k altata 
parente Qoigotiflbtui Mo^ At^ Gtmb iite oanä 
jam a naÜTitate «ranli al ta&qfoam' tetfed»^ Oealüi 
aatend iia tetitianttödo ^ dtaa iäNit'iiB(Bdlni8''iiflAeiia; 
^uo6 jfswit €fEir6 §onm-4p»UHj^ TioMitii 

gestansi^ rsipenid anlMi itonni'dflponva idMbaftt • IndBo 
itiaqiie o<sidiiiB alqiie ItiiDC dantom- Ute Pataao ^cooMh 
modantnt. < Tum dettmn tüxä ia' abinim ad danthiaiii- 
parfidoüda mtMCtaiii jwfieait^ ad McdoAam proper 
xavit imiMger ei volaBs. Dlara antera datnmsntani' ^ 
lendit. Naqne tämen aqptetoi ^jtm (a* evigOänt) ta 
oommhtere and^bal ; sed cttrioe veflasa, in Bp eia alu a t 
Falladis inspiciens, atque hoc modo ictus dirigens, Caput 
ei abseidit. Ex sanguine autem Medusse fiiso, statim 
Pegasus alatns emicuit. Caput autem abscissum Per- 
seus in scutum Palladis inseruit, cui etiamnum sua 
mansit vis, ut ad ejus intuitum omnes ceu attoniti aut 
siderati obrigerent. 

Fabula de belligerandi ratione et prudentia conficta 
videtur. Atque in ipsa de bello suscipiendo et de 
genere belli eligendo deliberatione, tria proponit prse- 
cepta Sana et gravia, tanquam ex consilio Palladis* 
Primo, ut de subjugatione nationum finitimarum qois 
non admodum laboret. Neque enim eadem est patri- 
monii et imperii amplificandi ratio. Nam in possea- 
sionibus privatis, vicinitas praediorum spectatur ; sed in 
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propagando imperio, occasio, et belli conficiendi &cilitas 
et fructos, loco vicinitatis esse debent.^ Certe Roma- 
ni, quo tempore occidentem versus vix ultra Liguriam 
penetraverant, orientis provincias usque ad montem 
Taurum armis et imperio complexi sunt. Itaque Per- 
seus, licet orientalis, tarnen longinquam expeditionem 
usque ad extrema occidentis minime detrectavit. Se- 
cundo, curae esse debet, ut justa et honorifica subsit 
belli causa ; id enim et alacritatem tum militibus tum 
populis impensas conferentibus addit, et societates 
aperit et conciliat, et plurimas denique commoditates 
habet. Nulla autem belli causa magis pia sit, quam 
debellatio tyrannidis, sub qua populus succumbit et 
prostemitur sine animis et vigore, tanquam sub aspectu 
Medus3B. Tertio, prudenter additur, quod cum tres 
Gorgones fiierint (per quas bella repraesentantur), Per- 
seus illam delegerit quae &erit mortalis ; hoc est, bel- 
lum ejus conditionis quod confici et ad exitum perduci 
posset ; nee vastas aut infinitas spes persecutus est. 
Instructio autem Persei ea est, quae ad bellum unice 
confert, et fortunam fere trahit. Accepit enim celeri- 
tatem a Mercurio, occultationem consiliorum ab Orco, 
et providentiam a Pallade. Neque caret allegoria, 
eaque prudentissima, quod alae illas celeritatis talares, 
non axillares, fuerint, atque pedibus non humeris ad- 
ditae : quia non tam in primis belli aggressibus, quam 
in eis quae sequuntur et primis subsidio sunt, celeritas 
requiritur : nuUus enim error in bellis magis frequens 
est, quam quod prosecutiones et subsidiarii impetus 
initorum alacritati non respondent. Etiam illa provi- 
dentiae divisio (nam de galea Plutonis, quae homines 
invisibiles reddere solebat, parabola manifesta est) in- 

1 dOet, Ed. lOOe. 
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geniosa videtuv, de scuto et specnlo ; neque enim ea 
Providentia solum adbibenda est qus cavet instar scud^ 
Bed illa altera per quam hostium vires et motus et eon- 
BÜia cemuntur, instar speculi Palladis, Verum Perseo 
utcunque copüs aut aniinis instnicto, restat aliud quid- 
dam maximi per omnia momenti antequain incipiatiur 
bellum, nimirum ut divertat ad Gr^as. Griese i 
proditiones sunt ; bellonitn scüicet aorores, non germ*« 
nod illfe quidem, sed generis nobilitate quasi impares. 
Bella enim generosa, proditiones degenerea et turpes. 
Karum descriptio elegans est ; ut canee a. nativitate 
sint et tanquam vetul^ ; propter perpetuas proditorum 
cnras et trepidationes. Eavum autem vis (antequam in 
manifestam defectionem erumpant) aut in oculu aut in 
dente est. Oninis enim faetio a statu quopiam alienata, 
et speculatur et mordet. Atquo hujusmodi oculns et 
dens tanquam communis est. Nam qute didicerunt et 
noverunt, fere per manus fectionia ab uno ad alt^rum 
ti-anseunt et percurrunt. Et qnud ad dentem attinetj 
uno fere rare mordent, et similem cantüenam cannnt, nt 
si unum audias omnes audias. Itaque Peraeo concili- 
andse sunt istse GrssEB, nt ocnlnm et dentem ^ eommo- 
dent : ocalom ad indicia, dentem ad rumores Berendos, 
et invidiam conäandara, et animos hominum sollicitan- 
dos. His itaque dispositis et prsparatis, seqnitnr ipsa 
belli actio. In ea Meduaam donnieatem invenit. Pn^ 
dens enim belli sosceptor aemper fere hoaton aaseqmtnr 
imparatum et securitati propiorem. Atque nnnc taa- 
dem speculo Palladis opus est ; plurimi enim ante ipem 
pericula res hostium acute et attente introspicere po^ 
sunt ; sed in ipso periculi articnlo pnecipuos est nsos 
speculi, ut modus periculi cematur, terror non offun- 
datur : (quod per illum intuitum capite averso sig- 
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nificator). A hello perfecto sequuntur effecta duo : 
primum Pegasi illa generatio et exsuscitatio, quse satis 
evidenter Famam denotat, qu» per omnia volat et vio- 
toriam celebrat : secundum, gestatio capitis MedusaB in 
scuto; siquidem nullum praesidii genus huic ob praB- 
stantiam comparari possit. Unicum enim facinus in- 
signe et memorabile, feliciter gestum et perpetratum, 
omnes inimicorum motus cohibet, atque malevolentiam 
ipsam stupidam reddit. 



VIIL 

ENDYMION, 

SITE GRATIOSUS. 

Pastor Endymion traditur a Luna ftiisse adamatos : 
novum autem et singulare erat consuetudinis genus, 
siquidem ille decumbebat in nativa quadam specu, sub 
saxis Latmiis; Luna autem haud raro de coelo perhi- 
betur descendissc, et sopiti oscula petiisse, ac rursus in 
coelum se recepisse. Neque tarnen otium istud et som- 
nus in detrimentum fortunarum ejus cedebat. Sed 
Luna interim effecit, ut pecus ejus pinguesceret admo- 
dum, ac numero etiam felicissime auctum esset, ut nuUi 
pastorum greges essent laetiores aut numerosiores. 

Fabula ad ingenia et mores principum pertinere vi- 
detur. Uli enim cogitationum pleni et in suspiciones 
propensi, non facile ad consuetudinem vitas interiorem 
recipiunt homines qui sunt perspicaces et curiosi, et 
quasi animo vigilantes, sive exsonmes ; sed potius eos 
qui ingenio sunt quieto et morigero, et quod placitum 
est illis patiuntur et nil ultra inquirunt, sed se veluti 
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ignaroa et nil sentienteB et quasi sopitos prssbent ; 
denique magis obsequium simplex quam observantiam 
callidam prsestant. Etenim cum hujusmodi hominibus 
principes de majestate sua, veluti Luna de orbe supe- 
liorei descendere, et personam (quam perpetuo gerere 
instar oneria cujusdam sit) deponere, et familiariter 
vei"sari, Ubenter consueverunt ; idque se tuto facere 
posse putant. Id quod in Tiberio Csesare, principe 
omnium maxime difBcili, prsecipue annotatum tiiit : 
apud quem illi solummodo gratiosi erant, qm notitiam 
monim ejus revera habeba.nt, aed pertinaciter et quasi 
stupide dissimalabant, Quod etiam Ludovico undeci- 
mo Francomm regi, piincipi cautissimo et callidissimo, 
in moribus erat. Neqne ineleganter in fabula ponitui 
antrum iliud Endymionia : quia fere usitatum est illis 
qui hujusoiodi gratia apud principes florent, habere suc- 
ceBsus aliquDB amoenos, quo illos invitent ad otlum et 
animi remissionem, absque fnrtunse su% mole. Qui 
aatem in hoc genere gratiosi sunt, plerumque rem 
snam bene agunt. Nam principes licet fortasse ad 
honores eos non evehant, tarnen cum rero affectu nee 
propt«r utilitatem tantum illoe diligant, munificentia 
Bua eos ditare consueverunt. 



END OF YOL. xn. 
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